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People’s  Panel 
to  test  policies 


Rebecca  Smtttiers 
Political  Correspondent 


Tony  blaer  races 
fresh  criticism 
over  the  relent- 
less pace  of  his 
modernisation 
programme,  after 
it  emerged  that  the  Govern- 
. ment  is  to  set  up  a.  5,000- 
strong  “people's  panel”  to  test 
public  reaction  to  its  policies. 

The  focus  group  initiative, 
reminiscent  more  of  an  adver- 
tising agency  than  a political 
party,  appears  to  set  the  seal 
on  the  sophisticated  market 
research  and  polling  tech- 
niques which  helped  Mr  Blair 
win  the  election. 

But  many  of  his  more  estab- 
lished Labour  MFs  are  pri- 
vately deeply  sceptical  about' 
the  use  of  what  they  see  as  "a 
gimmick",  which  could 
'underline  fears  that  policy  is 
dictated  by  polls,  not  by  deep- 
rooted  ideology.  The  panel, 
which  will  be  set  up  by  pri- 
vate pollsters  and  based  in 
-the  Cabinet  Office,  will  be  in 
action  by  the  end  of  the  year 
— just  as  the  policy-making 
functions  of  the  party's 
National  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  annual  conference  are 
being  diluted. 

Leftwingers  are  already  in- 
furiated by  Mr  Blair's  deter- 
mination not  to  water  down 
internal  party  reforms  which 
would  neuter  the  role  of  the 
trade  unions  and  the  annual 
conference  — a message  that 
was  rammed  home  at  a con- 
ference of  party  activists  in 
Bournemouth  over  the 
weekend. 

Yesterday  if  was  also  con- 
firmed that  Mr  Blair  and  his 
leadership  team  are  planning 
the  introduction  of  a centra- 
lised register  of  "approved 
- candidates”  ahead  of  the  next 
election. 

This  would  involve  a more 
rigorous  selection  procedure 
— along  the  lines  of  the 
tougher  regime  which  has  al- 
ready been  in  place  for 
hypiAftinn  candidates  for  a 
decade  — and  who  would 
have  to  meet  high,  predeter- 
mined standards.  But  left- 
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wing  critics  said  they  feared 
they  would  he  replaced  by 
Blalrite  “clones"  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a further  “dolll- 
fleation”  of  the  Labour  Party. 

Under  the  “people's  panel" 
scheme,  the  Cabinet  Office 
will  be  able  to  tap  into  a 5,000- 
strong  sample  of  the  popula- 
tion — chosen  by  the  pollsters 
and  expected  to  sit  for  at  least 
a year  — to  find  out  their 
views  on  everything  from 
public  utilities  to  pension  pro- 
vision. There  are  likely  to  be 
three  different  services  — cit- 
izens' juries  answering  de- 
tailed questions  over  several 
days,  small  focus  groups,  and 
telephone  surveys.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, David  Clark,  who  is 
spearheading  the  initiative,  is 
in  the  US  looking  at  the  ways 
Americans  get  Involved  in 
government 

Yesterday  one  veteran 
Labour  MP  said:  “I  think  this 
is  a step  too  for.  It  looks  like  a 
marketing  gimmick  which 
could  backfire." 

Meanwhile,  Labour’s 
leaked  plans  for  an  approved 
candidates'  list  also  stirred  up’ 
controversy,  even  though' 
they  were  strongly  defended 
by  the  party  as  a way  of 
“boosting  the  quality  of 
MPs". 

At  present  Labour's  600- 
strong  candidates'  list  is  open 
to  anyone  who  has  been  a 
party  member  for  two  years, 
and  local  parties  are  free  to 
select  as  they  wish.  But  the 
NEC  has  the  power  to  refuse 
I to  endorse  a local  party’s 
choice,  and  in  the  past  this 
tool  has  been  used  to  “im- 
pose" a preferred  alternative. 

Under  the  new  proposal, 
candidates  would  have  to  be 
nominated  in  the  first 
instance  by  their  local  or 
regional  party  and  then  have 
to  undergo  a session  at  a 
weekend  school,  where  they 
would  be  subjected  to  rigor- 
ous testing  of  their 
performance. 

A Labour  spokesman  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  the 
matter  was  “under  active  dis-' 
mission"  and  that  It  was 
strongly  favoured  by  Mr  Blair 
as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  leadership  team. 

He  said:  “This  is  all  about 
improving  the  quality  of  can- 
didates — not  silencing 
people.** 

The  changes  would  have  to 
be  in  force  by  January  1999  — 
the  earliest  possible  date  for 
the  selection  process  to  start 
for  the  next  election  — which 
means  they  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  1998  party 
conference  at  the  latest. 

Ken  Livingstone.  MP  for 
Brent  East,  said:  “It  seems 
that  Labour  now  wants  to  out 
anyone  of  the  left . - - so  there 
are  no  future  Tony  Beans, 
Ken  Livingstones  or  Bemie 
Grants.  If  the  party  doesn’t 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
people  who.  vote  for  it,  it  will 
gradually  wither  away." 
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A million  take  to  the  streets 
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The  Guardian's  circu- 
lation continues  to  go 
from  strength  to 
strength.  The  papers 
sale  for  June  was 
409,584.  That  is  an 
extra  18^522  on  June 
last  year,  the  equivalent 
of  a 4.7  per  cent  rise. 

In  contrast,  the  Inde- 
pendent's time  figure 
is  255,888  or  a loss  of 
17,040  compared  with 
June  1996— a slide  of 
6.2  per  cent. 
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Spanish  riot  police  struggling  to  hold  back  hundreds  of  protesters  trying  to  attack  ETA  supporters  in  Pamplona  yesterday  photograph:  desmond  boylan 

Spain  unites  against  ETA  killing 
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and  Router  in  Pamplona 

ORE  than  a mil- 
lion people  took  to 
the  streets  of  Spain 
in  condemnation 
of  the  Basque  guerrilla  move- 
ment ETA  after  a young  Span- 
ish politician  kidnapped  and 
shot  by  the  separatists  died  in 
hospital  yesterday  from  gun- 
shot wounds  to  the  bead. 

Although  most  of  the  mass 
demonstrations  were  peace- 
ful, anger  turned  to  violence 
in  the  northern  city  of  Pam- 
plona, where  there  were 
tierce  clashes  between  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  ETA 
yesterday  morning. 

Police  in  riot  gear  Inter- 
vened and,  at  one  point  tired 
rubber  bullets  at  youths  who 
tried  to  storm  the  headquar- 
ters of  ETA's  political  wing, 
Eerri  Batasuna. 

The  city’s  annual  bull- 
running  festival  was  sus- 
pended for  a day  to  show 
“sadness  and  indignation" 
over  the 'murder.  Red  sashes 
were  fixed  to  the  Herri  Bata- 
suna headquarters  in  protest 
The  murder  also  brought 


international  condemnation. 
The  Pope  denounced  the  kill- 
ing of  the  29-year-old  Basque 
town  councillor,  Miguel 
Angel  Blanco.  France  called  it 
"cowardly”. 

“After  this  murder,  ETA  is 
more  isolated  than  ever," 
Basque  political  leaders  said 
in  a statement  “If  they  were  I 
not  loved  yesterday,  they  are  | 
despised  today."  They  called  : 
for  a one  hour  stoppage  in  the 
region  at  noon  today. 

Trade  unions  also  called  on 
workers  throughout  Spain  to 
stop  work  and  observe  10 
minutes  of  silence  today. 

Spain’s  prime  minister, 
Jose  Maria  Aznar,  was  to  at- 
tend Blanco's  funeral  in 
Ennua  today  and  then  lead  a 
mass  demonstration  In 
Madrid  in  the  evening. 

The  kidnapping  of  Blanco,  a 
councillor  for  Mr  Aznar’s 
conservative  Popular  Party 
(PP),  was  a direct  challenge  to 
the  government  It  came  in 
response  to  a serious  blow 
suffered  by  ETA  10  days  ago, 
when  police  freed  a prison  of- 
ficer held  hostage  by  the 
group  for  a year  and  a half. 

Those  who  captured  Blanco 
as  he  was  returning  to  work 


Miguel  Angel  Blanco:  died 
after  being  shot  in  the  head 

after  lunch  last  Thursday 
knew  they  had  set  an  impossi- 
ble condition  for  his  release: 
the  relocation  of  600.  Basque 
prisoners  in  jails  throughout 
Spain  to  prisons  in  the  Basque 
country  within  48  hours. 

The  same  demand  had  been 
made  in  the  kidnapping  of  the 
prison  officer,  Jose  Antonio 
Ortega  Lara.  His  release,  after 


523  days,  was  greeted  with 
elation. 

“I  will  do  my  duty,"  Spam's 
interior  minister,  Jaime 
Mayor  Oreja,  himself  a 
Basque,  said  on  hearing  of1 
Blanco's  kidnapping.  Mr 
Mayor  Oreja  knew  be  could 
not  give  in  to  the  group's  de- 
mands, and  the  only  hope  was 
deploying  police  to  scour  the 
Basque  country  in  an  effort  to 
find  him  in  time.  ETA  has 
managed  to  stash  away  kidnap 
victims  for  nearly  two  years. 
Of  the  78  people  ft  has  seized, 
only  six  have  been  freed  by 
police.  Eight  have  been  mur- 
dered. Nine  more  were 
released  after  being  shot  in  the 
legs.  The  remainder,  taken  for 
financial  motives,  have  con- 
tributed up  to  £31  million  to 
ETA  in  ransom  payments. 

On  other  occasions,  ETTA 
I has  extended  deadlines.  But 
on  Saturday,  at  4pm  as  an- 
nounced tbroogh  its  mouth- 
piece Basque  newspaper 
Egin,  Blanco  was  shot  twice 
through  the  back  of  the  head 
and  dumped  on  a roadside. 

The  murder  was  the  act  of  a 
desperate  organisation  that 
knows  its  support  is  waning. 
Basques  themselves  feel  in- 


creasing revulsion  at  ETA 
violence  and  protest  move- 
ments flourish. 

ETA  is  controlled  by  a new 
generation  of  hardliners 
whose  Ideology  sits  uneasily 
with  the  middle-class  values  of 
many  supporters.  Neverthe- 
less. at  the  last  election  Herri 
Batasuna  won  just  under 
12  per  cent  or  the  vote  in  the 
Basque  country  as  a whole, 
and  nearly  20  per  cent  in  the  | 
border  region  with  France. 
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Ho  Wonder  media 
commentators  are  tak- 
Ing  notices 

‘The  Guardian's  cirou- 
tartMan  has  six*  up  fol- 
lowing IJiq  election. 
TheGuardtan  is 

becoming  the  paper 

of  mcoiti.  Tho  land- 
scape of  newspapers 
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‘The  Guardian  is  per- 
'fraps.'oitt  mostmfhieo- 
tidnewspapet* 

^ Sfephen  Glover,  ex-edi- 
tcfc.ctflfrie  Independent  on 

Sopciay,  inthe  Spectator 
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BA  faces  new  3-day  strike  threat 


Union  demands  end  to  suspension  of 
staff  before  peace  talks  can  resume 


Saunas  Milne 
Labour  Editor 

BRITISH  Airways  was 
last  night  on  the  brink 
of  renewed  Industrial 
chaos  after  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union  said 
it  would  call  a further  72-hour 
cabin  crew  strike  unless  the 
company  ended  the  suspen- 
sion of  last  week’s  strikers  by 
3pm  today. 

BA  ground  staff  are  meet- 
ing today  to  decide  whether 
to  call  their  own  strikes  over 
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BA's  intention  to  sen  off  its 
catering. 

The  airline  was  struggling 
yesterday  to  restore  normal 
services,  with  around  2JK0 
cabin  staff  still  off  sick, 
dozens  of  aircraft  out  of  posi- 
tion and  fewer  than  half  its 
domestic  and  European  ser- 
vices operating  out  of 
Heathrow. 

BA  denied  it  had  suspended 
strikers  — as.  threatened  be- 
fore the  first  strike  began  last 
Wednesday  — but  said  any- 
one who  had  taken  part  In  the 
stoppage  was  required  to  give 
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a commitment  to  work  nor- 
mally and  then  wait  at  home 
to  be  rostered  for  work. 

The  move,  which  appeared 
to  contradict  assurances 
given  on  Friday,  seemed 
bound  tD  inflame  the  dispute. 

In  an  apparent  concession, 

BA’s  chief  executive,  Bob  Ayl- 
ing,  said  before  the  weekend 
that  the  company  would  be 
prepared  to  renegotiate  the 
imposed  pay  and  conditions 
package  at  the  heart  of  the 
dispute  if  the  TGWU  could 
come  up  with  credible  alter- 
native ways  to  make  the  nec- 
essary £42  million  savings. 

George  Ryde,  the  TGWlTs 
senior  aviation  official,  last 
night  reacted  angrily  to  the 
effective  lockout  “There  can 
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be  no  talks  while  there  are 
suspensions he  said.  This  is 
pure  stupidity.” 

Unless  the  situation  was 
"normalised",  said  Mr  Ryde. 
today’s  3pm  meeting  of  cabin 
crew  representatives  would 
seek  authority  for  another 
three-day  strike.  That  would 
take  place  a week  later. 

A BA  spokeswoman  said 
the  company  was  doing  what 
it  bad  told  cabin  staff  it  would 
do  if  they  went  on  strike. 

Of  the  331  that  BA  says  it 
has  recorded  as  having  been 
officially  on  strike,  around 
100  have  given  an  assurance 
to  work  normally,  on  union 
advice. 

Paul  Foot,  pag*  9 
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It’s  simple:  invest  in 
bricks  and  mortar. 
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2 NEWS  Th»  Qufdton  Monday  July  M 3997  ^ 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants  interned  by  Burundi’s  Tutsi-led  military  regime  in  its  war  against  Hutu  rebels  live  in  fear  and  SQMalor 

Prisoners  in  their  own  tortured  land 


Internees  face  hunger  and 
disease,  and  accuse  the  army  of 
torture,  murder  and  rape,  reports 
Chris  McGreal  in  Nyarurama 


A MELEE  MUVUNI  is 
not  a prisoner  in 
the  conventional 
sense.  There  is  no 
fence  to  keep  her 
confined  to  the  squalid,  over- 
crowded hillside  camp  she 
was  herded  into  by  Burundi’s 
army. 

But  were  she  not  to  be 
found  in  her  makeshift  shel- 
ter at  dusk.  Amelie  could  not 
count  on  her  age  and  infir- 
mity to  save  her  from  a bullet 
“They  made  us  come  here," 
she  said.  “They  tell  us  it  is  for 
our  own  good,  but  they  do  not 
treat  us  well  They  beat  us 
and  they  kill  people.  We  are 
always  afraid." 

Burundi's  Tutsi-led  mili- 
tary government  has  forced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hu- 
tus  into  camps  dotted  across 
the  country.  The  authorities 
call  it  “regroupment”  aimed 
at  separating  the  majority 
Hutu  peasant  population  from 
rehels  battling  the  over- 
whelmingly Tutsi  army  and 
tar  getting  civilians. 

Critics  — including  the 
Hutu  party  driven  from 
power  by  President  Pierre 
Buyoya's  military  coup  a year 
ago  — call  them  concentra- 
tion camps.  The  United  States 
has  demanded  their  closure. 
In  military  terms,  regroup- 
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ment  has  borne  fruit,  in  many 
areas  the  rehels  are  no  longer 
able  to  shelter  among  the  pop- 
ulation or  rely  on  it  for  sup- 
port. Attacks  in  Kayanza 
province,  where  Amelie  is 
one  of  about  100,000  people  in 
camps,  have  dropped  sharply. 

But  the  grandmother  aged 
58  and  her  fellow  internees 
are  paying  the  price.  Severely 
overcrowded,  heavily 
guarded  camps  in  four  prov- 
inces, including  Kayanza, 
have  been  hit  by  typhus  and 
dysentery.  Starvation  has 
pushed  up  the  death  toll. 

Hutus  in  the  camps  accuse 
the  army  of  torture,  murder 
and  rape.  Others  report  the 
systematic  disappearance  of 
hundreds  of  young  Hutu  men. 
And  with  whale  communities 
driven  out,  the  military  em- 
barked on  a scorched  earth 
policy,  destroying  homes  and 
crops,  and  killing  those  who 
remained  outside  the  camps. 

The  government  says  about 
300,000  people  are  Interned. 
Outside  agencies  believe  the 
real  figure  is  twice  as  high. 

The  military  governor  of 
Kayanza  province.  Colonel 
Daniel  Nengerl,  concedes  that 
most  of  those  in  the  camps 
went  reluctantly.  But  he  says 
they  were  also  the  target  of 
attack  from  what  the  govem- 
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ment  cans  “armed  bands”. 

Col  Nengerl  said:  “The  pop- 
ulation didn’t  ask  to  be 
regrouped.  The  population 
has  been  regrouped  for  its 
own  security.  At  first  they 
didn't  like  it  hut  they  came  to 
see  it  was  for  their  own  good. 

“The  strategy  of  both  the 
armed  bands  and  the  army  is 
to  win  the  support  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  government  is 
determined  to  keep  the  popu- 
lation under  its  control.  We 
want  to  separate  innocent 
people  from  the  armed  bands 
so  we  could  deal  with  them 

militarily." 

In  Kayanza,  interned  Hutus 
are  spread  between  seven 

S.  Nyarurama  is  typical 
ions  are  squalid  and 
crowded.  Most  of  its  13,000  in- 
ternees are  crammed  into 
whatever  makeshift  shelter 
they  have  put  together. 

Amelie  does  not  see  intem- 


| ment  as  for  her  own  good. 
"The  army  came  to  our  com- 
mune and  told  us  we  had  to  go 
1 to  the  camp  the  next  day,”  she 
.said.  ’The  soldiers  said  that 
anybody  who  was  left  in  their 
homes  was  a rebel  and  they 
would  kill  them.” 

In  the  eastern  province  of 
Karuzi,  the  army  behaved  in 
a particularly  brutal  fashion. 
It  swept  across  hillsides  after 
the  deadline  for  people  to 
clear  out  had  passed,  murder- 
ing those  remaining-  Soldiers 
destroyed  houses  and  looted. 

A couple  working  the  Held 
in  front  of  their  scorched 
home  talked  nervously. 

“The  soldiers  ruined  every- 
thing.” the  man  said.  "They 
made  us  stay  in  the  camp  for 
weeks  while  they  destroyed. 
They  took  all  the  young  men 
from  the  roadside  and  the 
camp.  We  don't  know  what 
happened  to  them.  The  sol- 
diers violate  the  women  be- 
cause there’s  nothing  we  can 
do." 

Internees  from  two  camps 
said  the  army  segregated 
young  men  who  subsequently 
disappeared.  Other  Hutu  men 
realised  the  camps  were  po- 
tential death  traps  and  made 
for  the  forests  or  Tanzania. 

The  first  camps  sprang  up 
towards  the  end  of  1996  and, 
by  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
they  were  dotted  across  the 
countryside.  The  government 
soon  ran  into  problems. 

In  the  weeks  after  Amelie 
and  her  family  were  herded 
into  Nyarurama,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  camp  at 
all,  even  to  harvest  crops. 


The  military  government 
was  counting  on  foreign  aid 
agencies  to  provide  food  and 
health  care,  but  most  were 
reluctant  to  collaborate  with 
the  incarceration. 

Left  to  its  own  devices,  and 
facing  an  international  em- 
bargo, the  government  chose 
to  spend  its  scarce  resources 
on  weapons.  Malnutrition 
soared  in  some  camps.  With 
hunger  came  disease. 

“There  were  some  deaths," 
said  Col  NengerL  “I  don't 
know  how  many,  but  not  a 
catastrophic  amount" 


Foreign  health  workers  and 
camp  internees  say  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  died  from 
disease  and  malnutrition 
runs  into  the  thousands. 

Once  the  food  crisis  hit 
Kayanza,  Col  Nengeri  permit- 
ted internees  to  leave  the 
camps.  They  are  now  allowed 
to  work  their  Helds  for  five 
days  a week,  but  must  be  back 
before  dusk. 

But  even  returning  to  the 
Helds  brings  its  problems. 
Hutu  rebels  accuse  those  con- 
fined to  the  camps  of  collabo- 
rating with  the  government. 


‘Soldiers 
ruined  Jtt 
everything:- 
They  violate 
the  women" 
because  V 
there’s  ' a 
nothing  wet 
can  do’  : 


Hutus  in  the  Burundian  countryside,  many  thousands  of  whom  have  been  displaced  or 
“regrouped’,  have  borne  the  brant  of  the  country’s  civil  war  photograph  howard  davcs 


and  has  murdered  dozens.  In 
Karuzi.  Hutu  peasants  are 
also  being  forced  to  hand  over 
property  as  “restitution’ ' to 
Tutsis  who  have  lost  every- 
thing in  rebel  attacks. 

Col  Nengeri  dismisses 
charges  of  abuse  against  his 
troops.  'The  same  soldiers 
who  have  lost  relatives  in  eth- 
nic killings  suppressed  their 
own  feelings  and  protected 
everybody.  The  population's 
mistrust  of  the  army  is  the 
result  of  the  paUeies  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  were  tn  power. 
The  politicians  are  gone." 


In  some  areas  the  Govern- 
ment hi  now  moving  to  dis- 
mantle the  camps.  One  large 
camp  • has  been  cleared  in 
Kayanza.  and  Col  Nengerl 
says  he  hopes  to  empty  them 
all  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  people  are  not  always 
free  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Some  are  being  regrouped 
again;  others  no  longer  have 
homes  to  go  to. 

Amelie  is  not  optimistic.  “If 
they  let  me  go,  I have  to  build 
a new  house.  Who  says  the 
army  won't  come  and  destroy 
it  again?" 
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The  Reverend  Richard  Kirker,  leader  of  lesbian  and  gay  Christians,  making  his  point  outside  the  Synod  in  York  yesterday  fhotoqraph:  sieve  forrest 

Central  issue  that  dare  not  speak  its  name 


‘I  cannot  say  if  J have  a partner  because, 
as  things  stand  with  the  Church,  it  could 
put  the  bishops  in  an  intolerable  position’ 


MALCOLM  Johnson  Is 
one  of  the  best- 
known  gay  priests  in 
the  Church  or  England  and 
acknowledged  for  his  work 
in  creating  a task  force  at 
St  Botolph's,  in  east  Lon- 
don. which  tackles  home- 
lessness in  the  capital. 
writes  Martin  Wainwright, 
But  when  he  speaks  at 
the  General  Synod  today 


there  is  one  thing  which  he 
cannot  say,  and  its  absence 
from  the  debate  wounds 
and  depresses  him. 

“Like  so  many  others,  Z 
cannot  go  into  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  Z have  a 
partner,”  he  said,  “because 
as  things  stand  with  the 
Church,  it  could  put  the 
bishops  in  an  intolerable 
position.  It  is  a subject  cen- 


tral to  our  discussion  today 
but  it  is  one  which  will  sim- 
ply not  be  heard.” 

As  the  informal  counsel- 
lor to  some  450  other  gay 
priests,  few  of  whom  will 
risk  identification.  Mr 
Johnson  bears  out  today's 
claims  of  pressure  for 
clergy  to  keep  quiet.  He 
said:  ‘T  have  just  been  talk- 
ing to  one  who  went  to  see 
his  bishop  and  was  simply 
advised:  “Keep  your  head 
down,  best  not  to  say  any 
more.’  There  is  no  question 
of  preferment,  once  the 
news  gets  out.  I have  nice 
friends  who  tell  me:  you 


could  have  been  a bishop  or 
at  least  a dean.  But  you 
don’t  get  preferment.  Luck- 
ily I’ve  never  wanted  it." 

What  Mr  Johnson  has 
wanted  is  the  opportunity, 
uncontroverslal  for  hetero- 
sexual clergy,  to  use  the  ex- 
perience of  a stable  and  lov- 
ing relationship  in 
sermons,  in  advice  to  pa- 
rishioners and  In  the  public 
conduct  of  his  life. 

"All  of  us  want  security 
and  a loving  relationship.” 
he  said.  “To  be  denied  it,  to 
be  celibate  when  you  are 
not  called  to  be  celibate,  is 
to  encourage  a man  or 


Church  split  on  gays 
looks  for  a miracle 


Martin  Wainwright 


THE  Church  of  Eng- 
land will  struggle 
today  for  a “miracle 
compromise”  an  the 
issue  of  gay  priests,  with  sup- 
porters of  a muddled  but 
benign  middle-way  under 
attack  from  conservatives 
and  radicals. 

No  sudden  change  in  doc- 
trine win  emerge  from  the 
General  Synod's  first  debate 
on  homosexuality  for  a de- 
cade, but  Anglican  leaders 
regard  the  forum  as  crucial  to 
which  direction  — gay  celi- 
bacy or  greater  tolerance  — is 
ultimately  taken. 

Conservatives  have  talked 
openly  of  a schism  if  actively 
gay  priests  win  official  tolera- 
tion, while  the  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Christian  Movement 
stole  the  initiative  with  a sur- 
vey of  bishops  alleged  to  have  - 
knowingly  ordained  or  em- 
ployed such  clergy. 

The  debate  has  been  initi- 
ated by  synod  members  who 
believe  the  bishops'  1991 
report  on  human  sexuality, 
which  declared  active  homo- 
sexuality a sin  requiring 
repentance,  is  out  of  step  with 
more  liberal  attitudes  in  mod- 
ern society.  Amendments 
from  evangelicals  and  conser- 
vatives will  meanwhile  seek 
to  buttress  heterosexual  mar- 
riage as  "God's  standard”  and 
to  wedge  the  door  shut 
against  reform. 

The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Move- 
ment ratcheted  up  the  pres- 
sure by  accusing  Anglican 
leaders  of  putting  intolerable 
pressure  on  actively  gay 
clergy  to  maintain  the  fudge 
of  "preach  one  thing,  practise 
another  but  quietly”.  Or- 
dained members  of  a vigil 
held  outside  York  Minster 
and  the  city’s  university, 
where  the  Synod  is  meeting, 
said  that  gay  priests  had  been 
warned  that  promotion  and 
even  their  jobs  could  be 
threatened  if  they  spoke  out. 

“There  is  a completely  un- 
acceptable level  of  intimida- 
tion and  bullying  going  on  in 
an  attempt  to  hold  the  official 
line,"  said  the  Rev  Richard 
Kirker,  secretary  of  the 
movement  “People  are  too 
frightened  to  be  honest  and 
open.  Most  of  the  world  has 
moved  on  but  the  Church  — 
which  of  ail  institutions 


woman  to  look  for  sexual 
fulfilment  elsewhere.  Or  to 
hit  the  bottle  or  to  fan  into 
depression.” 

He  said  his  sexuality  had 
largely  proved  tm contro- 
versial except  in  the 
Church.  “At  St  Botolph’s, 
where  we  could  be  coping 
with  soo  homeless  people  a 
day,  it  was  never  an  issue.” 

He  added:  “We  have  MPs 
who  are  honest  about  their 
sexuality.  I was  in  London 
at  Pride  last  week  with 
300,000  people  being  hon- 
est. The  Church  should 
have  the  confidence  to  join 
In.” 


Age  cannot  wither  a hypnotic  singer’s  infinite  variety 


John  Fordham 


Review 


Betty  Carter 

Blue  Note  Club,  New  York 

Betty  carter  hypno- 
tises her  listeners  with 
most  of  the  nuances  and 
ambiguities  that  lie  between 
the  sounds  of  a coaxing  whis- 
per and  a gunshot — tools  of  a 
trade  she  has  been  refining 
over  50  years  on  the  road. 


At  New  York’s  Blue  Note 
she  was  working  the  two-show 
system  that  most  of  the  city’s 
jazz  clubs  employ —two  full- 
length  concerts  with  different 
audiences  running  back  to 
back.  It's  a hard  night’s  work, 
yet  It  provides  a complex  and 
endlessly  fascinating  artist 
like  Carter  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  explore  her  materials. 

Carter's  late  show  begins 
with  a workout  for  her  band — 
as  usual,  a sharp  and  attentive 
trio,  though  this  time  aug- 
mented by  a tenor  saxophon- 
ist who  sounded  ill  at  ease  and 
was  occasionally  baited  by  the 


relentless  Ms  Carter  in  a man- 
ner reminiscent  of  an  that  sug- 
gested an  aspirational  mother 
trying  to  light  a fire  under  a 
lagganfly  teenager. 

The  nucleus  of  Carter’s 
group  consists  of  the  percus- 
sive Bruce  Flowers  on  piano, 
Ralph  Peterson  Jnr  on  drums 
and  Curtis  Lundy  on  bass , a 
player  of  such  stately  agility 
that  the  demanding  leader 
fixed  him  with  hardly  a glare, 
rather  smiling  placidly 
through  his  quick,  dark-toned 
variations  as  ifin  total  confi- 
dence about  the  outcome. 

The  band  played  fast  hard- 


bop  for  its  opener,  and  if  it  ran 

down  the  chords  as  If  sleep- 
walking. that  might  even  have 
been  aploy  to  maximise  the 
intensity  that  accompanies 
Carter's  arrivaL  As  soon  as 
she’s  on  stage,  the  band 
watches  her  constantly,  inter- 
preting the  weaves  and  feints 
of  her  restlessly  demonstra- 
tive arm  movements,  waiting 
For  the  sudden  turn  of  the 
head,  or  the  unexpected  cry 
like  a drumbeat  that  demands 
an  almost  simultaneous 
explosion  of  sound  from  the  . 
cymbals. 

The  raw  material  is  almost 


always  the  same,  but  the  es- 
sence is  in  the  way  she  refash- 
ions It  East  Of  TheSun,  West 
Of  The  Moon  lsan  exercise  in 
collective  improvising,  and 
Carter  refuses  to  let  unfamil- 
iar listeners  In  on  the  secret 
until  the  piece  has  proceeded 
for  a good  five  minutes  of  slip- 
pery, tonerbending  scat  and 
abstract  conversational  ex- 
changes with  theothers,  the 
occasional  hints  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  piece  as  intrigu- 
.ingly  abstruse  as  crossword 
dues. 

On  Thirty  Years,  a favourite 
Carter  exposition  of  an  older 


woman's  rejection,  she  exam- 
ined the  warning  s igns  of  be- 
trayal with  an  almost  unbear- 
ably poignant  resolve, 
bringing  long  stretches  of  ap- 
parent resignation  to  sudden 
explosions  of  panicked  anger. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  with 
the  audience  in  her  hand.  Car- 
ter burst  Into  laughter  at  a , 
missed  cue  in  the  trio,  but  the 
moment  didn't  detract  from 
the  fearsome  drama  of  the 
song.  The  New  York  Times 

recently  opined  that  Carter,  at 
66,  is  probably  singing  better 
than  ever.  It’s  hard  to 
disagree. 


should  give  a lead  — is  stuck 
behind.” 

Bishops  attending  the 
Synod  strongly  denied  im- 
proper pressure  and  deplored 
the  pre-debate  release  of  the 
survey  by  the  movement 
claiming  that  almost  half  the 
44  diocesan  bishops  have 
quietly  but  knowingly  or- 
dained or  employed  actively 
gay  clergy  while  condemning 
the  practice  publicly. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Rob- 
ert Harries,  said  it  would  be 
“very  surprising”  If  any  such 
ordinations  had  taken  place 
since  the  1991  report  when  the 
bishops  had  agreed  on  corpo- 
rate discipline.  He  joined  wide- 
spread regret  that  the  move- 
ment had  used  the  word 
“hypocrisy”  to  describe  earlier 
discreet  toleration  by  bishops 
which  had  shown  “compassion 
and  courage  rather  than 
double  standards”. 

The  chairman  of  the  Angli- 
can Evangelical  Group,  Geoff 
Locke,  whb  will  table  the 


“God's  standard"  amendment 
today,  said:  “This  [issue]  is 
something  we  can  no  longer 
duck." 

Reacting  to  warnings  of  a 
split  In  the  church  ova:  the 
Issue,  from  Ven  David  Ger- 
rard  who  prompted  today's 
debate,  he  said:  “Some  would 
rather  see  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion divided  than,  for  ex- 
ample, what’s  happening  with 
the  American  Episcopal 
Church  — an  increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  gay  clergy." 

The  issue  has  permeated 
much  of  the  agenda  at  York, 
including  the  traditional  ques- 
tion and  answer  session  with 
the  bishops.  One  query  asked 
what  difference  the  intoler- 
ance of  active  homosexuality 
would  make  to  the  way 
church  leaders  dealt  with  Her- 
itage Secretary  Chris  Smith, 
one  of  three  openly  gay  MPs. 
The  answer  from  the  bishops 
was:  "None  whatsoever." 

Leader  comment,  pas*  8 
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THE  BEST  IN  CLASSIC  DRAMA 

AVAILABLE  - ON  VIDEO, 

Ride  and  Prejudice  doutle  video, 
Jane  Austen  Lox  set 

(Available  tora  1st  September) 
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Favourites 


in  revamp 
of  Radio4 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  shape  and  extent 
of  the  planned  radical 
shake-up  of  BBC 
Radio  Is  schedules 
became  apparent  yesterday  as 
more  details  of  the  revamp 
were  leaked. 

Lone-running  programmes 
including  Breakaway.  Going 
Places.  Sport  on  4.  Farming 
Today  and  Yesterday  in  Par- 
liament are  all  likely  to  be 
axed.  Newer  shows,  including 
The  Afternoon  Shift  and 
Mediurmvave.  are  also  facing 
the  death  knell. 

Radio  J's  9am  weekday  line- 
up is  likely  to  get  a facelift, 
although  Start  the  Week  and 
Midweek  are  expected  to  stay 
on  the  air.  but  with  a new 
look.  You  and  Yours  will  be 
replaced  with  a new  con- 
sumer strand. 

The  Today  programme  will 
start  at  the  earlier  time  of 
6am  at  least  six  days  a week 
and  PM.  the  drivetime  news 
show,  has  been  reprieved. 
Woman's  Hour  will  stay  in 
the  morning,  but  move  to 
10am. 

James  Boyle,  Radio  4's  con- 
troller, who  has  spent  nearly 
a year  on  the  review,  pre- 
sented details  last  week  to  the 
BBC's  senior  management. 

The  shake-up  was  first 
revealed  by  the  Guardian  in 
January,  when  Mr  Boyle  said 
that  Radio  4 could  not  remain. 
a museum  piece  and  he  was 
not  going  to  be  held  hostage 
by  sectional  audience  inter- 
ests. 

The  plan  Is  to  be  presented 
to  the  governors  on  July  21 
and  if,  as  expected,  they  rub- 
ber stamp  the  proposals,  will 
be  announced  the  following 
day. 

The  BBC  reiterated  its  de- 
nials that  the  shake-up  repre- 
sented a "dumbing  down"  of 
Radio  -i's  output  and  insisted 
Mr  Boyle  wanted  to  preserve 
it  as  Britain’s  most  intelligent 
speech  network- 
It  is  designed  to  help  Radio 
4 listeners  find  their  way 
around  the  schedules  and 
eradicate  weak  points  In  its 
ratings. 

Radio  4's  audience  peaks  at 
2.1  million  during  Today,  but 
by  liam  sometimes  drops  to 
300.000. 

Mr  Boyle  has  pointed  to  his 
reforming  record  at  Radio  . 
Scotland  to  rebut  allegations  I 


The  £213  million  revamp  (above)  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  will  include  a giant  foyer  and  a second  theatre.  The  neoclassical  facade,  (below)  will  be  preserved  photographs:  martin  Godwin 


Last  act 


Dan  Glaister  on  opera  house’s  straggle 


OPERA  buffs  will  be 
keeping  an  eye  out 
for  a fat  lady 
tonight  as  the 
Royal  Opera 
House  puts  an  end  to  the  lat- 
est turbulent  chapter  in  its 
history  with  a gala  perform 
mance  to  mark  the  two-year  1 
closure  of  its  Covent  Garden 
home. 

IT  all  goes  to  plan,  the  Royal 
Ballet  and  the  Royal  Opera, 
the  House's  two  resident  com- 
panies, will  return  to  a 
revamped  and  refurbished 
new  home  in  time  for  the  next 
century.  Given  recent  events 
at  the  House,  It  is  a big  “If*. 

Tonight’s  gala,  to  be  shown 
on  giant  screens  in  the  piazza 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  live  on 
BBC2,  is  expected  to  feature  a 
starry  cast  Most  names  are 
being  kept  secret  but  Placido 
Domingo,  Bryn  Terfel  Sylvie 
Gafflem  and  Darcy  Bussell 
wfljbe  appearing,  and  the  ba- 
toa.wiH  be  shared  by  several 


conductors,  among  them  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  Sir  Colin  Davis 
and  Sir  Georg  Solti  T 

The  management  wQl  be 
hoping  that  the  send-off  can 
counter  some  of  the  bad  pub- 
licity Covent  Garden  has  at- 
tracted in  recent  months. 
Mass  audiences  gathering 
outdoors  to  watch  the  stars 
have  gained  the  Opera  some 
useful  publicity  in  the  past, 
and  televising  events  is  one  of 
the  ways  Covent  Garden 
hopes  to  counter  claims  that 
it  Is  excessively  exclusive. 

Given  recent  events,  how- 
ever, it  looks  like  a very  high- 
risk  strategy.  The  penultimate 
act  of  the  Opera,  a new  pro- 
duction of  Verdi’s  Macbeth, 
was  recently  cancelled  just 
days  before  its  run  was  due  to 
start  The  official  reason  was 
that  the  work  already  done  on 
the  £213  million  redevelop- 
ment, which  includes  £78  mil- 
lion from  the  National  Lot- ; 
tery,  meant,  that  the- full , 


staging  of  the  production 
could  not  go  ahead  for  techni- 
cal reasons.  The  proposed  tour 
of  the  opera,  bo  the  Edinburgh 
International  Festival  was 
cancelled,  and  performances 
were  given  in  London. 

But  according  to  Covent 
Garden  sources  the  official 
explanation  was  only  part  of 
the  story.  The  redundancy 
programme  called  for  by  the 
closure,  which  has  seen  more 
than  300  staff  laid  oft  meant 
that  there  were  not  enough 
staff  to  manage  the  difficult 
task  of  getting  the  previous  ' 
production  out  of  the  aged 
theatre  and  Installing  a new 
one  in  time  for  a performance 
the  next  day. 

But  it  is  off  stage  that  the 
real  dramas  have  taken  place, 
and  will  continue  to  take 
place  despite  the  closure.  The 
redevelopment  could  be  de- 
layed by  rising  costs  and  the 
threat  ,af  strike  action.  The 
construction  union,  the  GMB, 
has  placed  Covent  Garden  on 
its  list  of  ^high-profile  targets 
for  Industrial  action.  The  dis- 
array ewer  the  closure  plans, 
which  saw  the  House  prevari- 
cating over  its  schedule  for 
the  closure  period,  as  well  as 
episodes  such  as  the  program- 
ming of  Macbeth,  have  been 
blamed  on  the  last  general  di- 
rector of  the  Opera,  Sir  Jer- 
emy Isaacs.  Sir  Jeremy  is  the 
man  who  commissioned  the 
entertaining  but  damaging 
television  documentary  The 
House,  which  revealed  not 
only  the  chaotic  and  archaic 
working  conditions  but  also  a 
chaotic  and  archaic  manage- 
ment style.  He  steered  the 
House  through  the  early 
stages  of  the  closure  plans. 

Sir  Jeremy  stood  down  a 
year  ago  to  concentrate  on  his 
television  career.  He  was 
replaced  by  Genista  McIn- 
tosh, formerly  executive  di- 
rector at  the  National 


Theatre.  She  In  turn  retired  | 
because  of  111  health  In  May 
this  year,  amid  rumours  of 
bad  relations  between  the 
boards  and  the  management 
and  between  the  House’ s new 
chairman.  Lord  Chadlington, 
and  Mclntosh- 

Mclntosb  was  replaced  by 
Mary  Allen,  at  the  time  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil. the  body  which  had 
awarded  National  Lottery 
funds  to  the  Opera.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Arts  Council's  Lot- 
tery Panel  was  Peter  Gum- 
mer,  now  Lord  Chadlington, 
before  he  became  chairman  of. 
the  Opera.  Whether  there  was 
Impropriety  or  not,  the  ap- 
pointments suggest  political 
naivety  or  arrogance,  or  both. 

As  a result,  the  relationship 
between  the  Arts  Council  and 
the  Opera  House  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inquiry,  ironically 
run  by  the  Arts  Council,  al- 
though it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  inquiry  is  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Heritage  Secre- 
tary. Chris  Smith.  Mr  Smith 
further  raised  the  pressure  on 
the  House  when  he  said  acces- 
sibility was  the  price  of  sub- 
sidy. Exclusivity,  he  - said. 


must  make  way  for  inclusi- 
vity  when  the  House  reopens. 
If  not.  he  would  instruct  the 
Opera’s  funder,  the  Arts 
Council,  to  carefully  examine 
ticket  prices.  ; 

There  is.  however,  a Unger-' 
mg  difference  of  culture  as  to 
what  constitutes  access.  For 
the  Opera’s  chairman,  tt  is  In- 
creased television  rights,  live 


transmissions  to  screens  in 
stately  homes,  increased  mar- 
keting and  merchandising  to 
dispel  exclusivity.  For  the 
Heritage  Secretary,  It  means 
cheaper  seat  prices. 

Redevelopment  has  started. 
The  auditorium,  a gem  of  Vic- 
torian architecture,  will  not 
be  changed  though  it  is  being 
enlarged  with  more  low-price 
seats  and  air  conditioning. 
The  Imposing  facade  on  Bow 
Street  will  be  extended  and 
enhanced,  with  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  wrought  iron 
Floral' Hall,  used  as  a scenery 
store  since  a 1950s  fire,  into  a 
huge  foyer  with  bar  and  din- 
ing areas. 

Backstage  areas  are  being 
completely  rebuilt  A 450-seat 
studio  theatre  will  stage 
small-scale  opera  and  ballet 

With  the  refurbished  House 
offering  only  a handful  of  ad- 
ditional seats,  Covent  Garden 
will  either  have  to  reduce  the 
price  of  seats,  which  could  di- 
lute the  air  of  exclusivity  the 
Opera's  corporate  sponsors 
crave,  or  face  the  wrath  of. 
Government  It  ain’t  over  yet 


Melvyn  Bragg:  show  to  have 
more  structured  interviews 

of  dropping  downtnarket. 
Critics  praised  the  revamped 
schedules  there  as  being  “full 
of  shortbread  and  Balmoral". 

He  hopes  to  deflect  some 
criticism  by  introducing  a 
Saturday  edition  or  The 
Archers,  an  extended  Sunday 
omnibus,  and  bringing  back 
the  cerebral  Round  Britain 
Quiz. 

Mr  Boyle  has  denied  that 
the  plan  — based  on  extensive 
research  and  which  he  has 
discussed  with  broadcasting 
pressure  groups  — is  de- 
signed to  chase  younger  lis- 
teners. 

The  revamp  will  concen- 
trate on  the  morning  sched- 
ule: the  BBC  denied  that  Mel- 
vyn Bragg's  Start  The  Week 
would  become  a celebrity- 
style  chat  show,  but  the  melee 
of  voices  could  be  replaced 
with  more  structured  inter- 
views. 

The  BBC-  is  still  considering 
the  future  of  Yesterday  in 
Parliament  a stand-alone  seg- 
ment of Today. 

But  MPs  yesterday  rallied 
to  its  defence.  Denis  Mac- 
Shane,  Labour  MP  for  Rother- 
ham, has  written  to  director 
genera]  John  Birt  pleading 
for  it  to  remain,  and  he  plans 
to  raise  the  issue  in  the  Com- 
mons today. 

"Yesterday  in  Parliament  is 
a very  important  link  be- 
tween Parliament  and  the 
country  and  it  would  be  a 
great  shame  if  it  were  to  dis- 
appear.” he  said. 
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Former  MP  flies  to  Paris  while 
wife  ‘forgives  everyone’  and 
adds  to  confusion  over  split 


bJaHardtefl  ■ 

SUNTANNED  and 
' it  relaxed  Jonathan'  Ait- 
W^ktecn  emerged  from  hid- 
ing in  the  United  States  yes- 
terday and  flew  back  to 
Europe;  24  days  after  he  van- 
ished, following  the  humfliat- 
teg  collapse  of  his  libel  action 
against  the  Guardian. 

-“Pro  been  on  holiday  with 
my.scu-  We  bad  a great  time,, 
lota  of  sun.  It  was  very  enjoy* 

ab&'  he  told  reporters. 

They  bad  apparently  spent 
the  last  week  at  a ranch  on  an 
lsbLafod'.  stretdh  of  coast  tn 
northern  California  before 
leaving  hurriedly  because 
“something  had  come  up",  u 
was  claimed.  Mr  Aitken  ha  d 
not  been  seen  since  he  left  his 
Westminster  home  more  than 
three  weeks  ago,  a day.  before 
his  lawyers  conceded  defeat 

in  the  High  Court  He  fled  the 


country  by  travelling  to  Paris 
on  a private  jet  before  flying 
to  America. 

The  disgraced  former  min- 
ster feces  a police  investiga- 
tion into  charges  that  he  com- 
mitted perjury  and  conspired 
to  pervert  the  course  of  jus- 
tice. The  Guardian  has  passed 
documents  to  Scotland  Yard 
which  show  he  lied  on  oath 
while  giving  evidence  over 
his  stay  at  the  Paris  Rite  in 
September  1993  when  minis- 
ter for  defence  procurement - 

A Yard  spokesman  yester- 
day refused  to  comment  But , 
it  Is  understood  Mr  Aitken 
has  been  in.  contact  with  de- 
tectives via  his  solicitor. 

The  former  Tory  MP  flew 
to  Paris  on  Saturday,  while 
his  son  new  directly  to 
London. 

Meanwhile,  his  wife  Lolicto 

yesterday  told  the  Mail  on 
Sunday:  ‘*1  am  standing  by 
Jonathan.  I am  back  in  my 
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Lolicia  Aitken:  ‘I  am 
standing  by  Jonathan* 

own  home  now  and  that  is 
where  Tm  going  to  stay.” 

On  the  eve  of  his  libel 
cliznbdown,  Mr  Aitken  an- 
nounced by  £ax  that  be  and 
T/?i?ria  were  separating  after 
18  years  of  marriage.  "Recent 
events  have  shattered  me  and 
broken  our  family."  he  said. 

Mrs  Altken’s  comments 


yesterday  seemed  at  variance 
with  this  claim.  “I  am  not  go- 
ing to  tell  you  whether  Jona- 
than and  I are  separating.  We 
might  But  I am  with  my 
daughters  now  and  all  the 
children  are  all  right  We  are 
together  as  a family  and  lead- 
ing a quiet  life,”  she  said. 

Mrs  Aitken  returned  from 
abroad  last  Wednesday  to  the 
fomily  home  in  Lord  North 
Street  Westminster,  with  her 
daughter  Alexandra,  aged  17. 

Mrs  Aitken,  aged  50.  has 
spent  the  weeks  since  the 
trial  wearing  a black  wig  and 
dark  glasses  to  disguise  her- 
self. She  told  the  Mail  on  Sun- 
day she  was  a "spiritual  per- 
son" adding:  "I  forgive 
everyone.  I forgive  Jonathan. 
I believe  we  all  have  God  in- 
side us.  However  wicked 
people  are,  there  is  always 
something  good  inside. 

“I  do  feel  that  Jonathan  was 
holding  the  sword  of  truth.  I 
think  it  was  not  fair.  Every- 
one had  their  bit  to  say,  but 
everybody  will  face  their 
truth  one  day.” 

Asked  whether  her  hus- 
band lied  in  court,  she 
replied:  “No  comment”. 


BT’s  ISDN  lines  can 
download 
from  the 
internet 
up  to  four 
times  faster,  so 
access  time  isn’t 
excess  time. 
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“Even  as  we  become  more  tender-hearted  towards 
animals  we  are  more  deeply  implicated  in  the  cruelties 
of  factory  terming  and  the  destruction  of  the  wild.” 

John  Ryle  
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City  of  Words,  G2  p age  5 


Call  Freefone  0800  800  800 
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n^Qywdfan  Monday 


Geordie  capital  voted  best  place  to  work  and  play  thanks  to  excellent  public  transport  system  but  snarled-up  Cambridge 

Newcastle  scores 


A rejuvenated  River  Tyne,  spanned  by  tbe  Swine  Bridge,  has  helped  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  throw  off  its  image  of  decay  photograph;  george  hb^ringshaw 
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‘Golden’  lures  may  be  on  offer 
in  drive  to  fill  key  teacher  posts 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


teachers  will 
be  offered  “golden  hel- 
los", such  as  help  to 
pay  off  student  loans, 
in  a drive  to  fill  posts  in  hey 
subjects,  under  plans  to  be 
put  to  ministers  this  year. 

Faced  with  a critical  short- 
age of  teachers  that  could 
undermine  its  education  tar- 
gets, the  Government  has  or- 
dered the  Training  Agency  to 
come  up  with  an  ambitious 
strategy  by  the  autumn.  The 
agency  is  seriously  concerned 
about  shortages  in  maths, 
physics,  chemistry,  modem 
languages  and  technology. 

Anthea  Millett.  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive, said  yesterday  she 
would  advise  ministers  to 


offer  financial  incentives  to 
students  wanting  to  teach 
shortage  subjects. 

New  teachers  would  have 
all  or  part  of  their  student 
loans  paid  off  in  return  for  a 
commitment  to  teach  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Her  recommendations  will 
come  in  a submission' to  the 
School  Teachers  Review 
Body,  which  advises  minis- 
ters on  pay  and  conditions. 

As  well  as  too  few  trainees, 
there  has  been  a rush  by 
teachers  to  take  early  retire- 
ment after  the  previous  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  clamp 
down  on  pension  deals.  More 
than  12.000  are  estimated  to 
have  left  at  a time  when  the 
number  of  pupils  is  rising. 

This  year  applications  for 
the  four-year  education 
degree  fell  by  11  per  cent,  and 


graduate  applications  to  train 
as  secondary  school  teachers 
dropped  by  6 per  cent 

There  is  concern  that  per- 
sistent attacks  on  teachers' 
competence  and  on  failing 
schools  by  politicians  and  the 
chief  inspector,  Chris  Wood- 
bead,  have  blighted  the  pro- 
fession's image  at  a time 
when  other  jobs  are  more 
readily  available. 

Last  year  the  average  new 
graduate  owed  £1,252  to  the 
Student  Loans  Company,  but 
teachers,  who  spend  four 
years  at  university  or  college 
to  qualify,  are  likely  to 
emerge  with  higher  debts. 

Ms  Millett  said  pay  was 
only  one  factor  in  attracting 
good  teachers,  but  a golden 
hello  could  prompt  graduates 
In  subjects  like  maths  and 
modem  languages  to  consider 


the  profession.  Today  she  will 
address  a conference  on  mod- 
em language  teaching. 

"It  is  not  to  moan  about  the 
issues  but  to  come  up  with 
some  answers  and  sign  up  to 
a common  agenda  for  action 
which  will  be  put  in  place  in' 
the  autumn,"  she  said. 

Last  year  the  agency  was 
about  400  short  of  its  national 
target  for  modem  language 
trainee  teachers.  This  year 
the  gap  is  certain  to  widen. 

• Schools  in  the  South-west 
and  North  of  England  were 
finding  it  harder  to  recruit 
good  modem  linguists,  while 
problems  in  maths  and 
science  were  surfacing  in 
London  and  the  South-east, 
Ms  Millett  said.  “It  is  not  so 
much  that  they  cannot  get 
anyone;  it  is  the  quality  that 
is  causing  concern."  Modem 


languages  appear  to  be  declin- 
ing in  schools  and 
universities. 

The  National  Curriculum 
has  increased  the  number  of 
children  doing  one  language 
at  GCSE  but  has  led  to  a drop 
in  the  number  taking  two.  A 
level  entries  are  falling,  so 
fewer  undergraduates  are 
taking  languages. 

Degree  courses  often  con- 
centrate on  literature  and  are 
taught  in  the  medium  of 
English  rather  than  the  lan- 
guage concerned. 

Ms  Millett  said  foe  agency 
wanted  to  discuss  with  univer- 
sities how  to  make  their  lan- 
guage courses  for  the  Post- 
graduate Certificate  of 
Education  more  suited  to 
tparhmg  New  teachers  might 
also  need  extra  help  with  lan- 
guage skills. 


Father  of  murdered  Cornish  girl  angry 
as  investigation  chief  goes  on  holiday 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
and  Geoffrey 
Gibbs  report  on  the 
lack  of  progress  In 
hunt  for  French  killer 


THE  French  government 
is  facing  criticism  of  the 
way  the  hunt  for  the  kill- 
er of  the  Cornish  schoolgirl 
Caroline  Dickinson  has  been 
handled,  after  it  emerged  that 
the  man  leading  the  inquiry 
has  gone  on  holiday  in  the 
week  that  marks  the  first  an- 
niversary of  her  death. 

The  departure  of  Gerard 
Zaug,  the  Investigating  magis- 
trate. on  a three-week  break 
has  incensed  Caroline's 
father,  John  Dickinson,  who 
has  criticised  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  investigation 
and  its  seeming  lack  of  pro- 
gress. “This  does  not  surprise 
me  at  all  It  fits  in  with  the 
kind  of  attitude  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  authorities." 

Caroline,  aged  13,  was 
among  40  children  and  five 
adults  from  Launceston  Com- 
munity College  who  set  out 
on  July  14  last  year  on  a trip 
to  Brittany. 

Four  days  later  she  was 
found  dead  In  the  room  she 
was  sharing  with  four  other 
pupils  at  the  youth  hostel  In 
Pleine  Fougeres,  a village  30 
miles  from  St  Malo.  She  had 
been  raped  and  suffocated. 


Caroline  Dickinson:  raped 
and  suffocated 


Patrice  Padfc  released  after 
DNA  tests 


The  family's  anguish  on  the 
anniversary  is  compounded 
by  the  knowledge  that  the 
killer  has  not  been  caught 
and  by  the  wall  of  silence  that 
meets  their  attempts  to  get 
answers  about  the 
investigation. 

French  investigators  insist 
they  have  not  dropped  the  in- 
quiry. But  only  10  officers  are 
believed  to  be  working  on  the 
case,  and  there  is  concern 
that  only  about  250  DNA  tests 
have  been  carried  out  so  far. 

News  that  Mr  Zaug  has  left 
the  inquiry  at  such  a sensi- 
tive time  will  lend  force  to  the 
meeting  Caroline's  father  will 
have  with  Baroness  Symons, 
junior  minister  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  London  tomorrow. 


The  Dickinsons,  backed  by 
their  French  lawyer  and  Paul 
Tyler,  Liberal  Democrat  MP 
for  Cornwall  North,  want  the 
Government  to  urge  the 
French  administration  to 
carry  out  a review  of  the 
investigation. 

Mr  Dickinson,  who  has 
made  five  trips  to  France,  be- 
lieves serious  mistakes  were 
made  at  the  outset,  when 
French  police  arrested  and 
charged  a vagrant,  Patrice 
Pad#,  aged  38.  He  confessed  to 
the  murder  but  was  released 
when  DNA  tests  showed  he 
could  not  be  the  killer. 

Mr  Dickinson  wants  to  see 
a more  extensive  programme 
of  DNA  testing  and  is  upset 
that  the  only  public  appeal  for 


information  was  his  own  ap- 
pearance on  French  radio  and 
television.  He  has  requested 
that  a new  investigating  mag- 
istrate be  appointed- 
He  has  also  criticised  the 
long  delays  in  the  translation 
of  interviews  with  Caroline’s 
fellow  students. 

This  week  would  be  a bard 
one  for  the  family,  he  said.  “It 
Is  an  incredibly  sad  time.  The 
anniversary  of  Caroline's 
death,  knowing  how  she  died 
and  knowing  the  culprit  is 
still  at  large  are  all  extremely 
distressing.  We  are  hoping  we 
will  be  left  alone  to  reflect  on 
the  past  and  on  what  a lovely 
daughter  we  had.” 

Before  he  left  last  week  Mr 
Zaug  was  refusing  to  take 
calls.  But  a commander  with 
the  Rennes  gendarmerie  — 
the  paramilitary  police  work- 
ing under  Mr  Zaug’s  instruc- 
tions — defended,  the  hand- 
ling of  the  investigation.  "The 
inquiry  has  never  stopped. 
We  still  have  about  10  men  on 
the  case.  I cannot  say  more; 
those  are  Mr  Zaug*s  orders.” 
The  hostel's  manager, 
Louis  Thfebault,  said  the 
police  were  in  regular  contact 
with  him  and  seemed  very 
thorough.  They  were  taking 
seriously  a possible  link  with 
an  incident  in  Saint-Ltmaire. 
25  miles  west  of  Pleine  Fou- 
geres, three  hours  before  Car- 
oline's murder  when  a girl 
aged  14  from  Salford.  Greater 
Manchester,  fought  off  an  in- 
truder in  her  youth  hostel 
room. 


Summmit  to  discuss  smoking  ban 


Rebecca  Smttfters 
PoDtlcai  Correspondent 


THE  Government  is  exam- 
ining ways  of  restricting 
tobacco  consumption,  in- 
cluding a ban  on  smoking  in 
public  places  and  raising 
from  15  to  18  the  age  at  which 
cigarettes  can  be  bought 
The  proposals  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  London  today  at  its 
first  anti-smoking  summit  — 

called  Dying  tor  a Fag  — 
attended  by  health  ministers 
and  specialists  from  around 
the  world.  A white  paper  will 
be  published  in  the  autumn. 

Ministers,  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  increase  in 
smoking  among  teenage  girls, 
are  also  looking  at  ways  of 


making  smoking  unfashion- 
able through  health 
education. 

At  present  it  is  an  offence 
carrying  a fine  of  £2,000  for 
shopkeepers  to  sell  cigarettes 
to  children  aged  under  16. 

The  Government,  which 
has  said  it  is  determined  to 
ban  tobacco  advertising  and 
tobacco  sponsorship  of  sport 
will  today  launch  an  initia- 
tive to  ensure  that  Britain's 
sportsmen  and  women  do  not 
lose  out  on  sponsorship  deals. 

After  talks  with  sport  gov- 
erning bodies,  it  Intends  that 
sportsmen  and  women  should 
get  practical  help  in  finding 
alternative  sponsorship. 
“British  sport  should  be  In  no 
doubt  that  the  Government 
will  work  with  them,  not 


against  them."  a senior  gov- 
ernment source  said. 

The  anti-smoking  cam- 
paigners Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health  (ASH)  welcomed 
the  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  looking  at  raising 
the  age  limit 

Its  director,  Clive  Bates, 
saii  "It  is  only  one  piece  in  a 
much  bigger  jigsaw,  which  in- 
dudes  banning  all  advertis- 
ing and  promotion,  raising 
the  price  and  having  plain 
packets  dominated  by 
warnings.” 

The  15  million  smokers  in 
Britain  were  hit  this  month 
by  the  Budget  increase  or  19p 
on  a packet  of  cigarettes. 

Tobacco  companies  like  the 
Anglo-American  BAT  will 
from  the  sidelines  use  today’s 


seminar  to  reassert  their  op- 
position to  a ban  on  advertis- 
ing, claiming  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  allowed  enough 
consultation. 

"Surely  before  changing 
this  system  of  voluntary 
agreement  in  the  UK  the  Gov- 
ernment should  at  least  ex- 
plain why  it  needs  changing 
and  address  whether  a ban  on 
advertising  will  achieve  its 
goal,”  said  Brendan  Brady, 
head  of  Issues  management  at 
BAT. 

“The  Government  is  the 
largest  single  'stakeholder*  in 
the  tobacco  industry,  receiv- 
ing around  SOp  from  every  £1 
smokers  spend  on  tobacco, 
yet  it  has  chosen  to  exclude 
tobacco  companies  from  dis- 
cussions about  future  policy. 


Boy  killed 
as  charity 
helicopter 


Alton  Daniel* 


A BOY  aged  nine  was 
killed  and  live  people 
were  injured  when  a 
helicopter  hired  by  a charity 
set  up  by  Noel  Edmonds 
crashed  the  Queen  Mother's 
residence  at  Glamls  Castle  in 
Perthshire. 

The  Jet  Ranger  was  one  of 
three  offering  rides  to  special 
needs  children  at  a charity 
event  at  the  castle  attended  by 
the  television  presenter. 

Gary  Malley,  from  Dundee, 
was  killed  instantly  when  the 
helicopter  came  down  in 
heavy  rain  at  Newhouse  of 
Glamls  farm,  half  a mile  from 
the  castle  shortly  before 
11.30am. 

Bob  Hobson,  the  pilot:  Ryan 
Nicol  and  Duncan  Jones,  both 
aged  11  and  from  Dundee; 
Fraser  Patrick,  eight,  and  his 
father  Alan  45,  from  Aber- 
deen; were  taken  to  Dundee 
Royal  Infirmary.  All  escaped 
serious  injury  and  were 
released  after  being  treated 
for  bruises  and  shock. 

The  crash  occurred  three 
minutes  into  the  flight  but  it 
is  not  yet  dear  what  caused 
the  accident 

It  was  heard  by  fanners 
Rob  and  Kay  Adam  who  said 
the  helicopter  had  skidded  on 
its  side  for  about  150  yards 
through  several  wire  fences 
before  coming  to  a halt 
The  helicopter  was  pro- 
vided by  the  children's  char- 
ity Airborne  Trust  set  up  by 
Mr  Edmonds  to  fly  disabled 
children  to  events  around 
Britain. 

All  other  flights  organised 
by  Airborne  were  halted  im- 
mediately after  the  accident 
The  accident  marred  the  Gla- 
mls Extravaganza  attended 
by  thousands  of  people. 

Mr  Edmonds  was  said  to  be 
.devastated  by  the  accident 
The  television  presenter  has 
already  been  associated  with 
tragedy.  Ten  years  ago  contes- 
tant Michael  Lush,  aged  25, 
died  during  a stunt  on  the 
BBC's  Late  Late  Breakfast 
Show  when  a 120ft  dive  on  an 
elastic  rope  went  wrong. 

In  a statement  Mr  Edmonds 
said  that  over  the  past  four 
years  the  charity  had  pro- 
vided flights  for  7,000  special 
needs  children  and  there  had 
been  no  accidents.  ‘1  am 
heartbroken  that  such  a trag- 
edy has  occurred.” 


with  office 


Pater  HetfMrinstna 


IT  WAS  once  the  butt  of 
»nriiw«i  music  hall  jokes. 

drawing  more  sympathy 
than  praise  and  evoking 
images  of  grime,  slag-heaps 
and  shipyards. 

But  Newcastle,  a rising 
force  in  the  FA  Premiership 
and  frmprgSng  cultural  centre 
of  the  North,  has  finally 
received  the  ultimate  acco- 
lade from  white-collar  staff. 

Office  workers  have  voted 
it  the  best  city  in  which  to 
work,  and  play,  because  of  its 
good  public  transport,  ease  of 
travelling  and  places  to  cat 
1 and  drink,  according  to  a sur- 
vey published  today. 

A poll  erf  2,500  office  work- 
ers in  15  cities  showed  that 
the  Geordie  capital  was 
regarded  as  the  most  attrac- 
. five  place  for  pen  pushing. 

| with  Cambridge,  long  consid- 
ered a key  growth  city,  bot- 
tom of  the  league  — presum- 
ably because  of  severe  road 
congestion. 

■ Milton  Keynes,  the  London 
I overspill  new  town  noted  far 
its  unfathomable  road  sys- 
tem, rame  second  in  the  sur- 


Just  the  job 


1.  Newcastle;  2,  Milton 
Keynes;  3.  Glasgow;  4 
(equal),  Cardiff;  Southamp- 
ton. Leeds,  Manchester;  a 
(equal).  London  City,  Read- 
ing: io  (equal),  London 
West  End.  Birmingham;  13 
(equal),  Bristol.  London 
Hammersmith;  14.  Edin- 
burgh; 15,  Cambridge  . 


vey  by  property  consultant 
Healey  & Baker,  scoring 
strongly  an  the  quality  and 
convenience  of  its  office 
buildings. 

Glasgow  was  third,  ahead  of 
fourth-equal  Cardiff  South- 
ampton, Leeds  and  Manches- 
ter, while  the  City  of  London 
and  Reading  were  Joint 
eighth-  London  was  regarded 
as  best  for  careers,  Manches- 
ter for  food  and  Leeds  for 
shopping. 

Colin  Hargreaves,  of  Healey 
& Baker,  said:  “Civic  pride 
and  a motivated  workforce 
walk  hand  in  band.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  all  of  toe  top 
three  locations  have  recently 


rim  vigorous  marketing 
campaigns  to  tsww*  Qrfr 
imago."  - • 

Newcastle,  which  hat 
launched -an  extensive 
ketlng  campaign  extolling  the 
virtues  of  toe  city*  hie  aten  a 
transformation  in  recent 
years  with  new 'business 
paries  rising  from  the  astefa  of 
old  engineering  rate; and 
shipyards.  British  Airways 
has  a key  International  hook- 
ing centre  In  the  city,.  Which 
fa  at  the  hub  of  the  widely- 
acclaimed  Tyneside  Metro 


light  rail  system  — a part- 
underground  network. 


In  recent  weeks,  Newcastle 
has  also  seen  a string  of  sew 
arts-related  ventures  — in- 
cluding the  derision  of  the 
English  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany to  abandon  London -in 
favour  of  relocating  in  the 
city  and  the  announcement  of 
the  largest  provincial  visual 
arts  centre.  It  will  be  housed 
in  an  old  flour  mill,  tied  to  a 
musical  complex  for  the 
Northern  Slnfonia  orchestra 
alongside. 


Last  year.  In  another  sur- 
vey, Newcastle  was  namedas 
one  of  the  top  three  “partying 
cities"  In  the  world. 


EU  proposes  cut 
in  hours  worked 
by  junior  doctors 


Fishermen  and  transport  staff 
to  also  benefit  from  48  hour  limit 


PLANS  to  impose  lim- 
its on  the  working 
hours  of  junior  doc- 
tors are  to  be  pro- 
posed by  toe  European  Com- 
mission in  Brussels 
tomorrow  in  an  extension  of 
the  48  hour  working  week  di- 
rective unsuccessfully  chal- 
lenged by  John  Major's  gov- 
ernment in  the  European 
Court  last  year,  writes 
Stephen  Bates. 

.The  latest  move,  aimed  at 
bringing  workers  previously 
excluded  from  toe  48  hour 
limit  within  the  scope  of  toe 
directive,  is  more  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  Tony  Blair’s  gov- 
ernment than  It  would  have 
been  by  the  Tories. 

However,  there  was  a cau- 
tious reaction  from  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. A spokesman  said;  “The 
Government  is  committed  to 
implementing  the  working 
hours  directive  and  will  study 
any  proposals  to  extend  it  so 
long  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  balanced  and  flexible 
working  practices." 

Transport  workers  and 
fishermen  will  also  be  among 
the  groups  affected  by  the 
proposals. 

Junior  doctors  in  Britain 
are  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
a 56  hour  week,  but  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  esti- 
mates that  at  least  a quarter 
of  doctors  in  training  work 
longer  than  that 
A spokesman  for  junior 
doctors  said  many  would  be 
unlikely  to  down  stethoscopes 


at  the  end  of  a shift  to  meet  an 
artifically  Imposed  time  limit 

Stephen  Hajioff.  of  the 
BMA's  junior  doctors  execu- 
tive committee,  said:  “I  would 
like  to  see  all  these  provisions 
made  compulsory,  hut  the 
NHS  could  not  manage  under 
those  circumstances  and  most 
junior  doctors  would  not  like 
to  see  that  happening.  You 
are  talking  about  dedicated 
professionals  who  would  not 
invoke  an  EU  directive  and 
just  stop  work." 

The  white  paper  will  say: 
“There  is  a clear  risk  ...  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  some 
trainee  doctors.  To  the  extent 
that  these  doctors  are  directly 
involved  in  medical  proce- 
dures and  medical  decisions 
affecting  patients,  the  safety 
of  such  patients  could  also  be 
put  at  risk.” 

Nevertheless  it  suggests  it 
should  be  for  national  govern- 
ments to  set  limits  on  the 
number  of  hours  doctors  are 
expected  to  be  on-calL 

Working  hours  — and  even 
the  train  ing  periods — for  toe 
270,000  junior  doctors  across 
the  15  EU  member  states  vary 
considerably.  Almost  half  are 
in  Germany  where  limits  al- 
ready apply. 

The  white  paper  says,  in 
general,  workers  should  be 
entitled  to  minimum  daily 
rest  periods  of  ll  consecutive 
hours,  rest  breaks  where  the 
working  day  Is  longer  than  6 
hours,  at  least  one  day  a week 
off,  a maximum  working 
week  of  48  hours  including 


overtime,  four  weeks'  annual 
paid  holiday  and  a limit  of 
eight  hours  for  rdghtshlfts. 

The  original  directive  out- 
lining these  conditions  was 
introduced  In  1993  and  was 
supposed  to  be  folly  in  force 
by  November  last  year,  but  so 
far  only  eight  member  states 
have  implemented  measures 
to  enforce  them. 

The  Tory  government  was 
defeated  in  the  European 
Court  last  year  when  it  ar- 
gued that  the  directive  — In- 
troduced under  health  and 
safety  legislation  — should 
have  been  part  of  the  social 
chapter  and  so  not  applicable 
to  the  UK. 

Tories  fiercely  criticised 
the  court  and  demanded 
reductions  erf  its  powers  as  a 
result,  although  ministers 
then  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
ruling  and  introduce  the  48 
hour  week. 

The  Commission  now 
wants  the  limitations  on 
working  hours  to  be  extended 
to  groups  previously  excluded 
from  toe  dlrective.- 

Across  the  15  member 
states  about  5,630,000  workers 
have  previously  been  ex- 
empted. 

The  white  paper  makes 
clear  that  there  can  still  be 
exemptions,  where  there  are 
agreements  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  or  in  spe- 
cific situations  where  flexibil- 
ity is  needed.  It  win  still  not 

apply  to  small  iwnpanloa  of 

fewer  than  50  employees  and 
the  self-employed. 

Exceptions  to  other  employ- 
ees could  also  be  allowed  so 
long  as  workers  are  allowed 
equivalent  periods  of  compen- 
satory rest 


Peter  Hetherington  on  Prescott’s  umbrella  plan 

Rival  cities  in  airport  ‘trace’ 


BOLD  plan  to  link  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool 
under  a new 
operating  umbrella  will  be 
unveiled  today  as  the  first 
step  towards  ending  years  of 
bitter  rivalry  between  the  two 
cities. 

The  Deputy  Prime  . Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  wfl 1 bring, 
together  council  leaders  and 
managers  from  the  two  air- 
ports to  hammer  home  the 
message  that  key  facilities 
must  complement  each  other. 

His  initiative  comes  as 
work  begins  today  on  the  £172 
million  second  runway  at 
Manchester.  Underground 
and  tree  camp  protesters,  who 
were  evicted  at  a cost  of  about 
£4  million,  held  up  'work  at 
the  site  for  several  months. 

Work,  due  to  begin  in  die 
spring,  was  delayed  after  pro- 
testers built  tunnels  and  tree- 
hottses  at  camps  in  the  Boffin 
Valley  site. 

Government  sources  have 
indicated  that  if  the  two  air- 
ports had  been  working 
together  — instead  of  fighting 


each  other  — the  contentious 
second  runway  might  not 
have  been  needed  yet 
But  ministers’  hands  were 
tied  because  the  last  govern- 
ment approved  the  project. 

Protesters  have  long 
claimed  that  the  little-used 
Liverpool  airport,  at  Speke,  Is 
In  a safer  location  than  the 
Manchester  complex  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  city,  bor- 
dering Cheshire  countryside  . 

In  revealing  a new  owner 
and  operator  for  Liverpool 
airport  to  herald  an  era  of  co- 


operation, Mr  Prescott,  who 
heads  the  Department  of  the 
Environment,  Transport  and 
the  Regions,  will  today  raise 
the  prospect  of  improved 
transport  links  which  could 
lead  to  a rail  link  between  toe 
airports. 

The  plan,  which  could  see 
Liverpool  airport  expand  Into 
a free  port  to  attract  develop- 
ment aid  and  investment,  will 
be  Mr  Prescott*  s first  big 
regional  Initiative. 

It  wDl  be  a test  of  his  publlo- 


‘lt  made  no  sense 
whatever  for 
Manchester  to 
develop  in 
isolation* 


private  partnership  propos- 
als, under  which  government 
cash  could  be  used  to  lever 
private  capital  for  key 
projects. 

He  has  long  complained 
that  the  previous  govern- 
ment’s laissez  felre  airport 
strategy,  which  pitched  Man- 
chester against  Liverpool, 
undermined  toe  interests  of 
the  region. 

He  believes  public  inquiries 
into  the  expansion  of  both  air- 
ports should  have  been  under- 
taken in  tandem-  Instead,  the 
result  of  the  Manchester  in- 
quiry, between  1994  and  1995, 
was  announced  just  before 
the  election. 


Mr  Prescott  was  left  to  de- 
cide only  whether  to  approve 
plans  for  car  parking  and  for 
freight  facilities  at 
Manchester. 

Hie  result  of  the  Liverpool 
inquiry  was  delayed.  Mr  Pres- 
cott will  announce  it  at 
today’s  meeting  with  council 
leaders  and  airport  chiefs. 

Eventually,  trade  could  be 
shared  between  the  airports, 
with  Liverpool  taking  up 
some  slack  — particularly  on 
the  charter  and  holiday  front, 
which  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  Manchester's  traffic  — 
while  developing  a poten- 
tially lucrative  freight  role. 

The  sharing  concept  has 
long  been  advocated  by 
second  runway  protesters  in 
the  Manchester  Airport  Envi- 
ronmental Network. 

Their  spokesman,  Jeff  Gaz- 
xard.  said  yesterday:  "We 
asked  at  the  tim«»  of  the  public 
inquiries  that  the  two  airport 
plans  should  be  taken  to- 
gether. but  the  {previous]  gov- 
ernment would  not  hear  of 
that 

“It  made  no  sense  whatever 
for  Manchester  to  develop  in 
isolation." 

Yesterday  Martin  Bell,  In- 
dependent MP  for  Tatton, 
joined  campaigners  against 
the  second  runway  for  a last 
“areh  through  the  site  and  a 
rally  before  work  begins. 
They  were  joined  by  residents 
from  Mobberley,  Cheshire, 
and  nearby  villages. 

The  organiser,  Gaynor 
Trafford,  said:  "It  waa  a final 
chance  see  this  part  of  the 
countryside." 
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Ciare  Longrigg  on  a cemetery  ‘open  day’ 


Party 
spirit 
looks 
on  the 
bright 
side  of 
life  and 
death 


TONY  Warrilow  rose 
from  the  grave 
perched  on  a battered 
tin  bucket:  with  cropped 
hair,  several  teeth  miadng 
and  a mass  of  tattoos,  he 
was  the  grave  digger  from 
Central  Casting.  One  fore- 
arm bore  a skull  and  cross- 
bones,  the  other  a lavish 
tattoo  of  the  grim  reaper, 
scythe  and  all,  with  the 
motif:  “Don't  fear  the 
reaper.” 

“My  two  boys  and  1 all 
bad  them  done  the  same 
day,”  he  said.  Now  50,  he 
has  been  digging  graves 
. since  1966.  “It’s  nice  and 
peaceful.  Yon  don’t  get 
many  complaints.” 

. Tony  Boswell  agreed. 
■ ‘Tv*  worked  on  building 
. sites  all  my  life.  Here 
there's  no  stress.  It's  a nice 
work  environment.” 

~ An  eight  foot  grave  can 


A grave  at  the  City  of  London  Cemetery  (top  left)  and  a message  on  Tony  Warrilow's  arm.  Inside  children  survey  the  furnaces  photographs:  martin  goovwn 

.take  three  people,  he  ex- 
plained, or  yon  can  boy  a 
plot  12  foot  deep  and  fit  six 
people  in  It.  Several  women 
peered  into  the  hole  where 
Tony  laboured  with  his 
pickaxe  and  giggled.  “I 
wish  X had  him  in  my  gar- 
den.” said  one. 

The  grave  diggers  were 
demonstrating  their  craft 
for  hundreds  of  East  len- 
ders at  the  City  of  London 
Cemetery  in  Wanstead 
yesterday. 

Undertakers  showed 
them  coffins  and  caterers 
sold  them  sandwiches  as 
they  pushed  and  pulled 
their  children  through  the 
grounds. 

Manager  Lynn  Heath 
bustled  about  with  coils  of 
purple  ribbon.  Her  mission 
in  organising  the  ceme- 
tery’s open  day  was  to  ban- 
ish taboos  and  comfort 


people  about  the  prospect 
of  disposing  of  the 
departed. 

. “We  want  to  educate 
people,  but  it’s  got  to  be 
done  tastefully.  Nothing 
inappropriate  — no  ice 
cream  vans.” 

Two  pairs  of  black  horses 
stood  blinkered  in  harness, 
black  plumes  shaking  as 
they  gnawed  their  bits. 
“The  horse  drawn  hearse  is 
a real  East  End  tradition.” 
observed  one  woman.  “The 
Krays  had  these.” 

The  boldest  visitors  were 
examining  the  cremato- 
rium. In  the  sparse  modern 
chapel  of  naked  breeze 
blocks  and  blond  wood,  Ma- 
rina Thome,  50,  was  grill- 
ing John  Clarke,  the  crema- 
torium foreman.  “How 
many  burners  do  you  have? 
Do  they  work  on  gas?” 

She  was  not  Interested  in 


cremation  herself.  “1  want 
to  go  in  a vault.  Cremation 
doesn’t  do  anything  for 
me." 

Among  the  warm  steel 
ovens,  Dennis  Degenhart 
was  explaining  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  burning  process 
to  a rapt  crowd.  The  major 
concern  Is  to  cut  down  on 
smoke  as  much  as  possible. 
The  ovens  are  heated  to  600 
degrees  before  the  coffin 
goes  in.  “Any  unexpected 
puff  of  smoke  would  proba- 
bly be  from  a teddy  bear  we 
didn’t  know  about.” 

Alter  21  years  of  sliding 
coffins  into  hot  ovens  and 
observing  the  result 
through  a spy  hole,  Mr  De- 
genh  art’s  task  was  to  de- 
mystify the  cremation  pro- 
cess. “It  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a half,  bnt  nobody 
burns  the  same.  That’s  why 
we  have  to  view.” 


Howto  surf  the  Internet 
by  switching  on  the  TV 


Jack  Schofield 


Shoppers  bored  with 
fighting  over  the  crock- 
ery in  Harrods'  sales 
Could  think  about  surfing  the 
Internet  instead,  thanks  to  a 
new  electronic  gizmo  due  to 
go  on  sale  in  the  store  today. 
•“..The  device,  which  is 
roughly  the  same  size  and 
shape1  as  a satellite  receiver, 
has  been  designed  to  bring 
the  Internet  to  homes  without 
a computer.  All  that  surfers 
will  need  is  their  TV  set 
By  connecting  a slim  black 
box  to  their  television  and 
- standard  telephone  line,  buy- 
ers will  be  able  to  read  mfl- 
llons  of  web  pages  published 
electronically  on  the  Internet 
Up  to  five  members  of  a fam- 
ily will  also  be  able  to  send 
and  receive  text  messages,  as 
email  and  as  live  “chat”. 

Mike  Robinson,  marketing 
mnrmgpr  at  NetProducts.  in 
Cambridge,  says  the  compa- 
ny’s £299  NetStation  is 
cheaper  than  a personal  com- 
puter, and  much  easier  to  use. 
It  can  be  operated  via  on- 
screen menus  and  a hand- 
held keypad. 

The  Internet  service  is  pro- 


vided by  an  associated  com- 
pany,  NetChannel  UK,  which 
charges  £14*95  a month.  This 
is  more  expensive  than  the 
amount — £10  a month  or  less 
— charged  by  some  of  the  In- 
ternet service  providers  tar- 
geting the  home  PC  market 
And  users  will  have  to  pay 
British  Telecom,  or  another 
phone  company,  for  local 
calls,  during  the  time  they 
spend  online.  Even  at  off-peak 
rates  this  can  easily  add  £90  a 
month  to  the  family  phone 
bOL 

NetChannel  is  packaging 
its  Internet  service  as  a range 
of  TV-style  “channels”  de- 
voted to  news,  entertainment, 
sport  and  children’s  pro- 
grammes. Users  can  also  play 
Internet-based  games  and  lis- 
ten to  ‘'Webcasts”  of  radio 
stations.  Parents  can  limit  ac- 
cess to  adult  material  by 
using  SurfWatcb.  a commer- 
cial “net-nanny”  programs. 

Hermann  Hauser,  chair- 
man of  NetProducts  and  Net- 
Channel,  unveiled  prototypes 
of  the  NetStation  in  London 
13  months  ago.  But  the  com- 
pany WebTV  Networks  Inc 
launched  a similar  system  In 
the  United  States  before 
Christmas,  using  set-top 


boxes  manufactured  by  the 
electronics  giants  Philips  and 
Sony.  These  were  successful 
enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of -Bill  Gates,  head  of  Mi- 
crosoft, who  Is  buying  WebTV 
Networks  for  $425  million 
(£257  million). 

. The  rival  service  WebTV  is 
stfll  planning  a UK  launch  in 
conjunction  with  a British 
company.  Pace,  based  in  Ship- 
ley.  West  Yorkshire. 

NetStations  are  expected  to 
be  on  sale  at  retail  chains 
such  as  Comet,  Carphone 
Warehouse  and  Toys  R Us. 

• A new  breed  of  lie-detect- 
ing telephone  able  to  alert 
callers  to  white-lies  and  huge 
fibs  alike  will  soon  be  on  sale. 
The  £2.700  device,  supplied  by 
Communication  Control  Sys- 
tems in  London,  works  by  an- 
alysing micro  tremors  from 
callers'  vocal  chords;  the 
higher  the  reading  recorded, 
the  more  likely  the  caller  is 
lying.  The  Sunday  Times 
newspaper  asked  ex-Tory  MP 
Neil  Hamilton  to  be  tested 
over  his  denials  over  cash  for 
questions.  He  refused.  But 
nightclub  owner  Peter  String- 
fellow  passed  the  troth  test 
when  asked  about  his  boast  of 
sleeping  with  2,000  women. 


Vanity  publishers  face 
advertising  crackdown 


Stephen  Moss 
Literary  Editor 


VANITY  publishers  face  a 
crack-down  on  their  ser- 
vices following  increas- 
ing numbers  of  complaints 
forwarded  to  the  Advertising 
Standards  Authority. 

Media  groups  are  con- 
cerned that  the  publishers’ 
advertisements  are  mislead- 
ing and  disappointed  authors 
say  that  their  books  are  shod- 
dily produced,  the  size  of  fees 
and  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  printed  is  not  made  clear, 
and  little  effort  is  made  to 
market  and  distribute  their 
work. 

The  Committee  of  Advertis- 
ing Practice  (CAP),  which 
sets  standards  for  the  adver- 
tising industry,  is  sending  out 
an  advice-note  to  media 
groups,  which  includes  the 
four  key  questions  that,  from 
now  on,  will  gauge  vanity 
publishers’  advertisements. 

The  questions  are:  Have 
books  ever  been  rejected?  Are 
production  costs  shared?  Do 
authors  receive  royalties? 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  mar- 
keting support? 

Vanity  publishing,  whereby 


authors  pay  for  the  cost  of 
producing  and  marketing 
their  books,  has  long  been  a 
source  of  disquiet  in  the  pub- 
lishing industry.  In  the  Writ- 
ers’ & Artists'  Yearbook  there 
is  a warning  about  “distress- 
ing reports  ...  from  embit- 
tered victims  of  vanity  pub- 
lishers”, and  a mention  that 
several  of  those  victims  have 
successfully  sued  for  breach 
of  contract 

CAP  says  that  on  10 
September  it  will  issue  an 
alert  advising  media  not  to 
accept  for  publication  any 
vanity  publisher's  advertise- 
ment without  first  checking 
with  the  committee.  “If  satis- 
factory evidence  has  not  been 
seen  to  back  up  the  type  of 
claims  outlined  in  the  advice 
note,  we  will  advise  media  not 
to  publish  or  handle  the 
advertising.” 

Chris  Reed,  an  ASA  spokes- 
man, said:  “We  will  be  crack- 
ing down  on  vanity  publish- 
ing and  the  way  that  they 
advertise  their  services. 
Rather  than  doing  it  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  we  are 
looking  at  the  whole 
industry.” 

The  move  was  welcomed  by 
johnathon  Clifford,  a critic  of 


vanity  publishing  and 
founder  of  the  National  Poet- 
ry Foundation,  which  helps 
new  poets  get  published  with- 
out having  to  pay  for  it  them- 
selves. He  said  that  the  CAP'S 
move,  combined  with  likely 
new  rulings  from  the  Office  of 
Pair  Trading,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Indukry, 
would  hit  “the  cowboys  in  the 
vanity  publishing  industry 
. . . hard”. 

He  added:  “I  have  said, 
since  1991,  that  there  should 
be  nothing  but  honesty  and 
truthfulness  in  the  publishing 
world,  but  the  publishing 
world  seems  to  find  that  very 
difficult. 

‘You  don’t  tell  people  their 
book  is  wonderful  if  it’s  a load 
of  rubbish,  or  that  it  will  sen 
thousands  when  you  know  it 
will  be  lucky  to  sen  10." 

Mr  Clifford  estimated  there 
were  around  60  vanity  pub- 
lishers In  the  UK,  producing 
about  5.000  titles  annually, 
and  that  authors  paid,  on  av- 
erage, from  between  £3,000 
and  £5,000  to  see  their  work  in 
print.  "I  have  people  ringing 
me  from  an  over  the  world 
who  have  been  misled  by  van- 
ity publishers  in  this 
country.” 


IRA  under 


pressure 


David  Shanroek 
Ireland  Correeponrtont 


THE  IRA  was  under 
pressure  last  night, 
after  concessions  by 
loyalists,  to  call  an- 
other ceasefire  following 
warnings  from  unionist  and 
nationalist  politicians  that 
tune  is  running  out  for  Sinn 
Fein- 

Further  attacks  by  the  ERA 
this  weekend,  despite  dra- 
matic moves  by  the  Orange 
Order  to  defuse  confronta- 
tion. were  held  as  evidence 
that  it  is  not  interested  in  con- 
stitutional politics. 

As  the  Northern  Ireland 
Secretary.  Mo  Mowlam, 
called  on  the  IRA  to  declare 
an  "unequivocal”  ceasefire, 
the  Ulster  Unionist  leader. 
David  Trimble,  warned  the 
Government  against  “wishful 
thinking”. 

Dr  Mowlam  said:  “Let’s 
make  sure  we  have  a political 
process  to  offer  the  people  or 
Northern  Ireland  that  the 
constitutional  parties  are  en- 
gaged in.  And  let  the  IRA 
Sinn  Fein  make  their  deci- 
sion. The  ball’s  in  their  court. 
We  can't  decide  for  them.” 

Mr  Trimble  said  the  rioting 
in  Belfast  and  Londonderry, 
in  which  several  RUC  officers 
were  injured,  showed  “the 
real  character  of  Irish  repub- 
licanism . . . They  have  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
create  violence”. 

The  reality  was  that  the 
republican  movement  was 
not  going  to  change.  “Any- 
body who  knows  anything 
about  the  situation  realises 
that.  We  most  have  an  end  to 
both  the  wishfbl  thinking  and 
also  the  bad  priorities  — the 
bad  policies  that  some  people 
base  on  wishful  thinking.” 
The  SDLP  leader.  John 
Hume,  said  that  if  an  IRA 
ceasefire  was  not  forthcoming 


politicians  would  press  ahead 
without  Sinn  Fein. 

“There  has  to  be  a total  and 
absolute  end  to  violence  and 
everybody  should  be  doing 

everything  in  their  power  to 
bring  that  about.  And  if  there 
is  no  end  to  the  violence  they 
should  try  to  reach  agreement 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  put 
it  to  the  people  in  a referen- 
dum so  we  have  for  the  first 
time  an  agreed  society." 

He  praised  the  moral  cour- 
age of  Orangemen  for  re-rout- 
ing or  calling  off  marches  this 
weekend. 

With  the  parades  crisis  now 
postponed  for  another  year, 
attention  will  shift  once  more 
to  the  question  of  decommis- 
sioning when  all-party  talks 
resume  tomorrow  In  Belfast. 
Dr  Mowlam  said  that  the  con- 
stitutional parties  currently 
engaged  in  the  talks  had 
agreed  a timetable  for  the 
issue  to  be  detennined  by 
July  23. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sinn  Fein 
leader,  Gerry  Adams,  said  the 
mass  mobilisation  of  nation- 
alists had  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Orange  Order 
decision  not  to  march 
through  nationalist  areas. 

“I  think  it  is  very  important 
in  that  it  gives  us  a breathing 
space  — everyone  a breathing 
space.  Ail  right-thinking 
people  want  to  ensure  that 
this  should  be  the  last  march- 
ing season  where  we  have  all 
of  this  tension  and  difficulty.” 
• Security  forces  are  be- 
lieved to  have  yesterday  un- 
covered a substantial  quan- 
tity of  explosives  on  the 
Creggan  nationalist  estate  In 
Londonderry.  Plastic  contain- 
ers were  seized  from  the  rear 
of  fiats  during  a planned 
search. 

Police  said  the  operation 
began  at  about  -1.30pm.  Homes 
were  evacuated  as  army 
bomb  experts  dealt  with  the 
discovery'- 


Quiet  wedding 
for  inmate  Kray 


Duncan  CanapbeH 
Crime  Correspondent 


IT  WILL  be  a quiet  cere- 
mony and  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  in-laws  get- 
ting out  erf  hand,  but  invita- 
tions are  as  keenly  sought  as 
for  any  royal  event  Reg  Kray, 
aged  63,  the  British  prison 
system's  best-known  inmate, 
is  to  wed  in  Maidstone  jail 
today. 

His  bride-to-be  is  Roberta 
Jones.  38,  bum  Southport,  an 
English  literature  graduate, 
who  has  worked  in  market- 
ing, publishing  and  media 
research,  running  her  own 
company  until  recently.  Tm 
no  gangster's  moll,"  she  says. 

The  couple  met  in  the 
prison  two  years  ago  when 
Ms  Jones  stood  in  for  a friend 
who  was  helping  to  organise  a 
video  about  Reg’s  late  twin, 
Ron.  She  now  lives  in  a 
rented  flat  not  for  from  Maid- 
stone where  he  is  a Category 
B prisoner. 

The  marriage  comes  as  Reg 
approaches  possible  parole. 
When  he  was  jailed  in  1968  for 
life  for  the  murder  of  Jarir 
The  Hat*  McVttie.  the  judge 
recommended  that  he  serve  at 
least  30  years. 

Roberta  Jones  has  emerged 
into  the  public  eye  only 
recently.  She  is  working  on  a 
book  called  Our  Lives 
Together  to  be  published  next 
year  by  Smith  Gryphon.  Reg 
proposed  to  her  over  the 
phone,  apparently  down  on 
one  knee  and  witnessed  by  a 
follow  Inmate. 

Cynics  have  suggested  that 
the  Kray  weddings  — this  will 
be  the  third  behind  bars  — 
are  really  money-making 


media  opportunities  with 
stories  and  photos  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Ron 
Kray  married  twice  during 
his  time  inside  for  the  murder 
of  George  Cornell  His  second 
wife.  Kate,  a swimming  in- 
structor who  previously  ran  a 
Rolls-Royce  chauffeur  hire 
firm,  wrote  two  books  about 
her  new  family  — one.  Mar- 
ried to  the  Krays,  containing 
mainly  photographs  of  the 
wedding  in  Broadmoor 
special  hospital;  the  other,  a 
fuller  account  caffedMurder, 
Madness  and  Marriage. 

Reg  Kray  — whose  first 
wife.  Frances  Shea,  killed 
herself,  aged  23.  with  a barbi- 
turates overdose  — is  ada- 
mant that  the  ceremony  will 
be  serious.  Only  14  people  are 
due  to  attend  — His  mate, 
Bradley  Allardyce.  a robber, 
will  be  best  man  — and  Reg 
and  Roberta  Intend  to  live 
together  when  he  is  released. 


Reg  Kray:  ambitions  for 
family  life  and  freedom 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


The  burial  of  Simo  Drljaca 


ttiaGuardtan  Monday  July  14  199*7 


Thousands  mourn  Bosnian 
Serb  ‘hero’  of  genocide 


Karan  Coleman  in  Sarajevo 


WITH  a full  state 
funeral  attended 
by  thousands  of 
mourners,  Slmo 
Drljaca  was  buried  in  Sveti 
Pantelija  cemetery  in 
Borlk,  near  Banja  Luba 
yesterday.  The  Bosnian 
Serb  former  policeman  was 
shot  dead  on  Thursday  by 
Nato  special  forces. 

There  was  a heavy  police 
presence  at  the  graveside 
ceremony,  conducted  by 
several  Serb  Orthodox 
priests.  Six  Bosnian  Serb 
police  wearing  petrol-blue 
fatigues  and  berets  stood 
beside  the  coffin. 

Political  leaders  of  the 
Bosnian  Serb  republic,  in- 
cluding Momcilo  Krajisnik, 
the  Serb  member  of  Bos- 
nia’s collective  presidency, 
were  present. 

Bat  notably  absent  was 
BUjana  Plavsic,  president 
of  the  Bosnian  Serb  Repub- 
lic, who  is  locked  in  a battle 
with  Ms  Krajisnik  and  her 
one-time  ally  Radovan 
Karadzic. 

Bosnian  Serb  Television 


broadcast  the  event  live. 
The  commentator's  rheto- 
ric recalled  the  war  days, 
when  media  propaganda 
played  a big  role  in  whip- 
ping up  Serb  emotion 
against  Muslims  and 
Croats. 

He  described  Thursday's 
operation,  in  which  Drljaca 
was  bracked  down  by  Nato 

in  Vietnam  with  Hitler  and 
his  war,”  he  said. 

“What  America  is  doing 
in  Europe  today,  especially 
against  Serbs  In  the  terri- 
tory of  ex-Yugoslavia,  is 
violence.” 

Several  placards  bearing 
Mr  Karadzic’s  picture  were 
held  by  the  crowds.  Other 
posters  carried  slogans 

One  of  the  funeral  placards  read:  ‘Even 
when  you  take  the  lives  of  our  men,  our 
graves  will  keep  on  fighting  against  you’ 

soldiers  who  had  been 
given  a sealed  list  of  names 
of  those  indicted  by  the  In- 
ternational War  Crimes 
Tribunal  in  The  Hague,  as  a 
murder,  a professional 
crime. 

He  blamed  the  shooting 
on  American  marines  who, 
he  said,  were  disguised  in 
civilian  clothes. 

“It  is  not  by  chance  that 
the  very  intelligent  Bert- 

against  the  international 
community. 

One  read:  “Even  when 
yon  take  the  lives  of  our 
men,  our  graves  will  keep 
on  fighting  against  you.” 
Another,  written  In  English 
and  obviously  aimed  Brit- 
ain for  its  part  in  Thurs- 
day's events,  said:  “Your 
Majesty,  Why?” 

Despite  the  massive  turo- 

rand  Russell,  patriarch  of 
civil  rebellion  at  some 
point,  compared  Americans 

calm.  Streams  of  people 
carrying  wreaths  walked 
silently  by  the  grave.  Many 

kissed  the  cross  on  Drlja- 
ca’s  coffin,  draped  in  the 
bine,  white  and  red  Serbian 
flag. 

Although  he  was  indicted 
for  complicity  In  genocide 
against  Muslims  and 
Croats,  the  huge  turnout 
demonstrated  how  much  he 
was  loved  by  his  own 
people  and  that  he  will  al- 
ways be  a hero  in  the  eyes 
of  many  Serbs. 

Dragan  Savanovic.  the 
head  of  the  SDS  party  in 
Prij'edor,  where  Drljaca 
was  chief  of  police,  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  for 
his  dead  compatriot. 

“For  the  honourable 
cross  and  golden  freedom, 
we  had  to  fight  with  the 
best  we  had.  In  that  fight 
Simo  participated  with  his 
whole  body  and  faith,”  be 
said. 

"We  will  not  forget  and 
not  betray  all  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  war  and 
now  in  peace.” 

The  police  fired  three 
rounds  after  Drijaca’s  cof- 
fin was  lowered  into  the 
ground  and  mourners 
threw  earth  on  to  the 
coffin. 
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What  a result!  A brand  new  Renault  Megan e RX 
Sport  1.6  with  three  years’  interest  free  credit. 
Absolutely  extraordinary.  Especially  when  you 


rntcw-nuuMpu-  l-,B*gfW»«l  driver’s  airbag  and  a remote  control  hi-fi  all  for 

CMutaOnEjattarcadeofiai  £12320 

2s,4co  an  astonishing  £12,920  on  the  road.*  It  means 
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wc**p*»  nua  choosing  the  RT  Sport’ L6  is  the  easiest  decision 


Absolutely  extraordinary.  Especially  when  you  /V  "'Waf*. ^T“  choosing  the  RT  Sport’ L6  is  the  easiest  decision 

consider  you’ll  be  getting  a whole  range  of  features  including  you’ll  ever  have  to  make.  In  feet  with  Renault  Freeways,  buying 

alloy  wheels,  rear  spoiler,  front  fog  lamps,  electric  front  windows  a new  Renault  has  never  been  so  easy.*  For  further  information 

and  sunroof,  remote  control  central  locking,  power  steering,  a and  details  of  your  nearest  Renault  Dealer  call  0800  52  51  50 


THE  NEW  RENAULT 


f IT  talks  YOUR  LANGUAGE. 


John  Pahnf  In  Bnmib 

PRESSURE  for  a “Maas- 
tricht Three”  confer- 
ence to  reform  Euro- 
pean Union  institutions  will 
grow  this  week  when  the 
European  Commission  puts 
forward  its  proposals  to  start 
membership  negotiations 
next  year  with  Cyprus  and 
five  central  and  east  Euro-, 
pean  countries. 

On  Wednesday,  in  a sepa- 
rate policy  declaration  to  the 
European  Parliament  in 
Strasbourg,  the  Commission 
president,  Jacques  Santer, 
will  unveil  plans  to  transform 
the  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy and  other  areas  of  heavy 
expenditure  -in  preparation 
for  the  EXTs  eventual  enlarge- 
ment to  at  least  30  countries. 

When  the  Commission  meet 
tomorrow  night  to  finalise  an 
Agenda  2000,  it  will  confirm 
that  Cyprus,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic. Estonia,  Hungary.  Poland 
and  Slovenia  are  favoured 
candidates  for  admission  to 
the  EU  early  next  decade. 

But,  fearing  a new  political 
and  security  fissure  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe,  it 
will  offer  the  other  candidates 
— Bulgaria,  Latvia.  Lithua- 
nia, Romania  and  Slovakia  — 
closer  links  and  the  prospect 
of  eventual  membership. 
They  and  Turkey  wQl  be  In- 
vited to  co-operate  an  foreign 
and  internal  security  issues. 

Although  the  15  EU  govern- 
ments will  decide  in  Decem- 
ber who  is  to  join  and  when,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  six  will 
form  the  first  wave.  But, 
under  the  terms  of  last 
month’s  Amsterdam  treaty, 
this  will  require  another 
review  of  EU  institutions  and 
decision-making  processes. 

The  treaty’s  controversial 
protocol  on  enlargement  says 
the  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  will  need 
only  minor  reforms  if  the  EU 
expands  to  no  more  than  20 


members,  but  if  It  goes  above 
20  the  institutions  will  have 
to  be  overhauled  and  the  tra- 
dition of  guaranteeing  each 
member  state  at  least  one 
member  on  the  Commission 
will  have  to  end. 

“The  Commission  decision 
to  go  for  six  new  members  is 
very  significant,”  one  Com- 
missioner said  in  Brussels 
yesterday. 

“It  means  drat  there  is  now 
no  way  national  governments 
can  duck  die  key  questions  of 
reform  and  closer  integration 
which  they  foiled  to  agree  in 
Amsterdam.” 

If,  as  Brussels  still  expects, 
the  single  currency  is 
launched  In  January  1999. 
there  will  be  renewed  pres- 
sure afthe  imxt  constitutional 
review  conference  for  greater 
majority  voting  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers. 

“With  a single  currency, 
there  will  be  pressure  for 
more  effective  common  eco- 
nomic policies  and  that  must 
mean  a greater  willingness  to 
co-ordinate  tax  policies 
through  majority  vote  deci- 
sions in  future,”  a EU  diplo- 
mat said. 

Agenda  2000's  most  contro- 
versial aspect  will  not  be  the 
promise  of  a further  and  more 
ambitious  treaty  but  the  over- 
haul of  the  CAP  and  those  pol- 
icies designed  to  close  the 
wealth  gap  between  members. 

Such  reform  is  made  inev- 
itable by  a decision  that  en- 
largement costs  to  2006  will 
have  to  be  financed  within 
the  EU  budget  revenue  ceiling 
of  1.27  per  cent  of  GDP. 

Although  present  spending 
is  well  under  the  ceiling  and 
EU  revenues  will  increase  as 
economic  growth  picks  up, 
the  Commission  will  insist  on 
sweeping  cuts  in  form  produc- 
tion subsidies  — particularly 
beef  (down  30  per  cent), 
cereals  (20  per  cent)  and  dairy 
(10  per  cent). 

A dramatic  foil  in  prices 
would  then  be  likely. 
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Brief  encounters  in  Polish  free-for-all 


With  political  parties  chopping 
and  changing  almost  daily,  the 
electorate  is  losing  interest, 
writes  Ian  Traynor  in  Warsaw 


IN  THE  crazy  paving  of 
Polish  party  politics, 
there  is  a slab  called  the 
Polish  Patrimony  Peas- 
ant Christian  Forum. 
Another  is  called  the  Pension- 
ers' Party.  And  there's  also 
the  Union  for  Real  Politics,  al- 
though its  electoral  prospects 
areniL 

There  are  dozens  of  other 
hopefuls.  Each  month  brings 
a new  outfit,  a new  squabble, 
a new  splinter  group.  The 
crazy  paving  keeps  shifting.  , 
Take  any  permutation  of  the 
words  Polish,  Democratic, 1 
Christian  and  National  and  : 
you  have  a party  of  sorts.  ! 

Warsaw  doocQers  with  time 
on  their  hands  have  a new 
game  that  would  tax  the  most 
accomplished  bookmaker: 
calculating  the  coalition  per- 


Ws  an  election 
about  God, 
abortion  and 
Jews,  instead  of 
about  taxes9 


mutations  possible  after  the 
general  election  in  10  weeks' 
time.  The  verdict  this  week  is 
that  there  could  be  up  to  50. 
The  one  certainty  is  that  this 
will  change. 

But  some  things  remain  the 
same.  The  fixtures  of  Polish 
politics  are  the  former  com- 
munists, heirs  to  the  party 
that  ruled  unchallenged  until 
1989  and  now  back  in  power; 
the  heirs  to  the  Solidarity 
movement,  which  brought 
down  the  communists;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Under  President  Alek- 
sander  Kwasniewski  and  the 
prime  minister,  Wlodlmierz 
Clmosziewicz,  the  former 
communists  are  generally 
seen  as  competent  opportun- 


ists doing  a decent  job.  They 
became  communists  when 
bright  careers  beckoned;  they 
ditched  communism  when  it 
became  a liability.  They  now 
face  a stiff  challenge  on 
September  ZJ. 

Under  a new  strongman. 
Marian  Krzaklewskl,  Solidar- 
ity is  back,  transformed  from 
a trade  union  into  a political 
machine. 

After  winning  the  war  in 
1989,  the  movement  collapsed 
in  fatigue  and  fragmentation. 
Now  it  has  been  reborn  as  a 
populist  rightwing  alliance, 
fiercely  anti-communist, 
allied  with  the  Church  and 
spoiling  for  a fight. 

On  Wednesday  Mr  Krzak- 
lewski  announced  that  he  was 
turning  the  loose  Solidarity 
Election  Alliance  set  up  ear- 
lier this  year  into  a proper  po- 
litical party. 

Strongly  welfarlst  and 
labourist  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  new  Soli- 
darity is  deeply  conservative 
and  traditionalist  in  its  moral 
and  cultural  views,  running 
on  the  slogan  “Poland,  Free- 
dom, Family". 

In  short,  it  looks  as  If 
Poland  is  about  to  acquire  a 
proper  Christian  Democratic 
party,  although  perhaps  of 
the  Italian  rather  than  Ger- 
man model  — fissiparous  and 
prone  to  endless  bickering. 
The  party  consists  of  at  least 
20  different  groups,  all  cur- 
rently fighting  over  the 
September  electoral  lists. 

The  opinion  polls  put  Soli- 
darity neckband-neck  with  the 
former  communists  — the 
Left  Democratic  Alliance  — 
on  about  25  per  cent  But  ana- 
lysts wonder  whether  Solidar- 
ity would  hold  together  were 
It  to  dominate  the  next 
government 

There  is  a reactionary  and 
nationalist  fringe  worried 
about  European  integration 
and  the  “sell-out"  of  the 
country  to  foreigners  (read 
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The  centre  of  Wroclaw  is  inundated  as  flood  waters,  which  have  claimed  28  lives,  continue  to  rise  throughout  Poland 


Germans).  It  is  fundamentally 
anti-abortion  and  convinced 
that  the  only  good  Pole  is  a 
Catholic. 

Zygmund  Wrzodak,  the  Sol- 
idarity leader  at  the  Ursus 
tractor  works  in  Warsaw  — a 
cradle  of  the  movement  — 
recently  caused  a furore  by 
declaring  that  Poland  was 
being  run  by  communist 
Jews. 


Radio  Maryja,  the  Catholic 
radio  station  with  a 5 million 
listeners,  is  a strong  sup- 
porter, railing  against  “Jew- 
ish-Freemason  plots"  to  take 
over  Poland.  “We  want  a Pol- 
ish Catholic  president,  not  a 
communist  Jew/' 

Influential  elements  of  the 
Church  hierarchy  are  critical  , 
of  the  radio.  The  Church  itself  j 
is  divided  between  liberal  and 


conservative  wings  and  still 
struggling  to  find  an  appro- 
priate role  In  a democracy. 

But  the  polarisation  be- 
tween Solidarity  and  former 
communists,  which  remains 
the  central  conflict,  means 
that  “we’re  getting  an  elec- 
tion about  God,  abortion  and 
Jews,  instead  of  about  taxes”, 
says  the.  columnist  Konstanty 
Gebert 


The  political  class  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  rowing  — not  so 
the  public.  Only  42  per  cent 
voted  in  the  May  referendum 
on  a new  constitution,  and  poll- 
sters fear  a low  turnout  again. 

If  Poland  gets  a new  govern- 
ment in  September,  it  will  he 
the  eighth  in  the  eight  years 
since  communism's  collapse. 
The  country  is  relatively 
thriving  despite  rather  than 
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because  of  its  politics.  The 
eight  years  it  took  to  get  a 
new  democratic  constitution 
is  another  measure  of  the  en- 
demic political  paralysis.  It 
was  opposed  by  Solidarity 
and  the  Church. 

What  really  sticks  in  the 
throats  of  the  anti-commu- 
nists is  that  the  country  has 
made  the  breakthrough  to 
Nato  membership  and  ac- 


Citizens 
save  historic 
treasures 
from  flood 

Anthony  Barker  In  Warsaw 

JLS  week-long  floods  rav- 
Maged  much  or  Poland 
killing  at  least  28  people, 
historic  parts  of  Wroclaw 
appeared  to  have  been 
saved  by  residents  who 
built  sandbag  barriers 
through  Saturday  night. 

“The  [Old  Town]  square 
and  the  materially  most 
precious  part  of  Wroclaw 
were  defended  thanks  to 
the  great  solidarity  and 
enormous  efforts  of  the 
people,”  a provincial  gov- 
ernment spokesman.  Lud- 
wik  Ryng,  said. 

Wroclaw,  with  a popula- 
tion of  650,000,  was  hit  by 
: the  high-point  in  a surge  of 
water  north  along  the  Odra 
and  Vistula  rivers  from 
heavily  flooded  southern 
Poland  after  days  of 
downpours. 

Mr  Ryng  said  a low-lying 
island  with  famous  build- 
ings and  the  university  li- 
brary housing  priceless 
books  — including  a large 
German  collection  — had 
been  protected. 

A similar  effort  pre- 
served the  residential  area 
of  Bis kn  pin  but  streets  in 
the  snbnrbs  and  much  of 
the  city  centre  were  turned 
into  fast-flowing  torrents. 

Frantic  work  continued 
to  contain  the  deluge  as 
helicopters  clattered  over- 
head rescuing  those 
stranded  on  high-rise 
blocks.  — Reuter. 


quired  its  first  democratic 
constitution  under  the  former 
communists. 

"Nato  membership  is  our 
success,  not  that  of  the  com- 
munists in  the  govemmenL 
We  can't  accept  that,”  said 
Stanislaw  Grzonikowski,  a 
Solidarity  official  standing  in 
Warsaw.  "And  we  don't  ac- 
cept Kwasniewski  He's  not 
our  president" 


Cook  puts  squeeze  on  Russian  mafia 


World  news  in  brief 


MB  and  the  former  KGB  are 
to  formalise  co-operation  In 
the  fight  against  international 
crime,  writes  lan  Black.  They  will 
focus  on  Russian  mafia  activities 
and  money-laundering  in  Britain. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  flew  to  Moscow  last 
right  for  talks  with  Russian 
ministers  that  will  bring  veterans 
of  old  espionage  wars  into  a new 
and  friendlier  relationship. 

Talks  are  to  cover  the  activities 
of  police,  customs.  MBandthe 
Secret  Intelligence  Service,  MB. 

Mr  Cook  is  to  prepare  the 
ground  fora  memorandum  of 
understanding  to  be  signed 
when  the  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blrir,  goes  to  Moscow  In  the 
autumn,  a move  which  the 
Foreign  Office  boasts  will  put 
Britain  ahead  of  France  and 
Germany  In  securing  such  an 
agreement  with  Russia. 

Mr  Blair  and  the  Russian 
president  Boris  Yeltrin, 
.promised  to  work  on  this  when 
they  met  in  Paris  In  May. 

Britain  is  keen  to  secure  wider 

International  (»-operatton  on 
crime  before  next  summer’s  G8 
summit  in  Birmingham,  where 
Russia  Is  expected  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  non-eeonomfc 


Labour  is  building  on  the  work 
done  by  the  previous 
government  after  Michael 
Howard,  then  Home  Secretary, 
met  Russian  leaders.  Including 
Nikolai  Kovalyov,  head  of  the 
federal  security  service.  In 
January. 

A sentor  customs  official  Is 
now  based  at  the  British 
embassy  In  Moscow  to  BaJse 

with  the  Russian  police  and 
security  services  to  halt  the  _ 


and  to  gather  InteUigence  on 
dreg  trafficking  and  money- 
laundering. 

Britain's  problems  with 
Russian  criminals  are  small 
compared  to  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel,  but  the  City  of 
London  has  been  identified  as  a 
"way  station"  for  mafia  money 
after  It  has  been  laundered 
elsewhere.  Cyprus  and  Austria 
are  favourites. 

No  one  wants  to  hinder 
Russians  buying  property  here  or 
sending  their  child  ran  to 
expensive  British  public  schools, 
but  officials  want  to  ensure  that 
fialion  channels  work  properly 
andthat  there  Is  no  overt 
gangsterism. 

Today  Mr  Cook  Is  meeting  his 
Russian  counterpart,  Yevegni 
Primakov,  to  make  an 
assessment  of  Russian  reactions 
to  last  week ’^Madrid  summit 
decision  to  invite  three  former 
Warsaw  Part  members  to  Join 

Nato. 

Russia  has  insisted,  despite  Its 
own  charter  with  Nato,  that  it  Is 
"a  historic  error"  for  the  Western 
alliance  to  expand  to  embrace 
Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic. 

Reuter  adds  from  Shuiskaya 
Chupa:  President  Yeltsin  said 
yesterday  that  admitting  former 
Soviet  Battle  states  Into  Nato 
would  endanger  Russian 
security  and  Moscow  would 
strongly  oppose  thefr  admission 
into  the  Western  alliance. 

Moscow  underlined  its  strong 
opposition  to  Western  actions  at 
the  weekend,  when  It 
condemned  Nato's  swoop  on 
Bosnian  Serb  war  crimes 
suspects  as  “cowboy  raids" 
which  threatened  the  Dayton 
peace  process. 


James  Meek  reports  from  I millions  of  law-abiding  citi- 

Moscow  on  the  real  victims  of  =K£BS.* drink toto 

post-communist  racketeering  nalised  one  business  for  a 

few  years,  they  say,  Soviet 

EITHER  the  advertls-  tlon  on  crime-fighting  dm'-  Russia  criminalised  all 
lug  managers  at  Rus-  ing  Robin  Cook's  visit  business  for  60  years, 
jsia’s  Comm  era  ant-  reflects  a determination  in  Despite  the  high  publicity 

Daily  newspaper  London  and  Moscow  to  given  to  individual  cases  of 
couldn’t  find  anywhere  else  keep  tabs  on  the  origins  Russian  mobster  activity  in 
to  put  it,  or  they  genuinely  and  destinations  of  the  un-  New  York,  Israel  and  Swit- 
wanted  to  place  the  client’s  precedented  flow  of  money  zerland.  and  regular 
message  where  they  between  the  two  countries,  reports  of  gangster  confer- 
thought  it  would  get  the  Russian  police  accept  ences  in  the  resorts  of 
best  response.  that  their  country  is  becom-  Europe,  the  brutality  of  the 


message  where  they 
thought  it  would  get  the 
best  response. 


business  for  60  years. 

Despite  the  high  publicity 
given  to  individual  cases  of 
Russian  mobster  activity  in 
New  York,  Israel  and  Swit- 
zerland. and  regular 
reports  of  gangster  confer- 
ences in  the  resorts  of 
Europe,  the  brutality  of  the 


So  It  was  that  the  ad  for  lng  an  increasingly  popular  Russian  underworld  is  felt 
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most  strongly  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  the  only 
place  where  the  frill  range 


Russia  Svetlana  Kotova,  in 
a suitcase  close  to  the 


But  the  biggest  impact  on 


of  lawbreaking  elements  — 
racketeering  gangs. 


Grech  villa  rented  by  her  Europe  from  the  changes  in  racketeering gangs, 

murdered  boyfriend,  the  Russia  has  come  from  the  crooked  businessmen,  em- 
contract  irfii»r  Alexander  sheer  amount  of  cash  which  bezzling  state  factory  direo- 
Solonik,  whose  body  was  has  suddenly  fallen  into  tors,  corrupt  bureaucrats 
found  in  a bag  in  woods  private  Russian  hands  - — and  rotten  politicians  — 
outside  Athens.  some  Legal,  some  stolen,  mesh  into  what  is  known  as 


outside  Athens.  some  legal,  some  stolen. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  much  from  a murky  area  in 
any  of  the  wealthy  Rus-  between. 
dame  whose  children  are  Swiss  banking  sources 


mesh  into  what  is  known  as 
“the  mafia.” 

By  far  the  worst  victims 
of  the  mafia  are  the  ordi- 


^Hana  whose  children  are  Swiss  banking  sources  ot  the  mana  axe  tne  ortn- 
coming  to  study  at  British  reported  recently  that  they  nary  Russians,  who  have 
schools  and  universities,  or  estimated  their  country  come  to  believe  govern- 
who  are  m airing  expensive  alone  had  about  £2  billion  ment  and  police  are  synon- 
London  residences  their  of  private  Russian  money  ymous  with  corruption, 
second  homes,  are  tainted  on  deposit.  and  whose  poverty  can  to 

hv  membership  of  that  elo-  Russians  trying  to  ex-  large  part  be  explained  by 


London  residences  their 
second  homes,  are  tainted 
by  membership  of  that  elu- 
sive and  ill-defined  entity, 
the  Russia  mafia. 


on  deposit.  and  whose  poverty  can  to 

Russians  trying  to  ex-  large  part  be  explained  by 
plain  the  phenomenon  the  greed  of  racketeers  and 
point  out  that  Prohibition  embezzlers, 
played  a role  in  creating  or-  Moscow’s  murder  rate  is 


But  the  priority  being  played  a role  in  creating  or-  Moscow’s  murder  rate  is 

ven  to  securing  co-opera-  ganised  crime  in  the  United  roughly  10  times  that  of 


London,  and  higher  than 
New  York’s,  and  the  assas- 
sination of  businessmen  by 
bullet  and  car  bomb  forms 
a significant  percentage  of 
the  total. 

Optimistic  Russians  place 
their  hopes  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, believing  that  the 
Western  education  the  new 
rich  crave  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  balm  of  le- 
gally inherited  wealth,  will 
shrink  the  underworld  to 
tolerable  proportions. 

“The  situation  is  not  go- 
ing to  change,  at  least  until 
those  who  began  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  Russia's 
criminal  market  economy 
have  died  off,”  the  eco- 
nomic researcher  Vladimir 
Buyev  said. 

“The  next  generation  will 
have  its  capital  handed  to 
them  ready  made  from 
those  who  came  before  and 
will  not  have  to  engage  in 
widespread  criminal  activ-  , 
ity  in  order  to  get  its  start. 

“By  the  time  the  children 
of  Russia’s  present  mafiosi 
take  over  their  fathers'  em- 
pires, one  can  hope  their 
criminal  activity  will  be 
limited  to  mere  tax  evasion, 
as  is  the  case  in  civilized 
countries." 

• The  Nizbny  Novgorod 
region  voted  for  a new  gov- 
ernor yesterday  in  a run-off 
poll  between  the  Commu- 
nist Gennady  Khodyrev 
and  a reformist  city  mayor, 
Ivan  Sklyarov.  The  poll  in 
the  dynamic  city  on  the 
Volga  has  turned  into  an 
unofficial  referendum  on 
Russia’s  transition  to  a 
market  economy. 


Grozny  shooting  follows 
pipeline  deal  with  Russia 


MASKED  gunmen  opened 
fire  on  a Russian  govern- 
ment car  in  Grozny,  capital  of 
the  breakaway  republic  of 
Chechenia,  yesterday,  after 
Russian  and  Chechen  officials 
signed  an  important  oil  pipe- 
line agreement 
The  car  was  carrying  Vla- 
dimir Skobtsov,  who  works 
for  a Russian  commission 
that  traces  missing  soldiers 
and  prisoners  of  war.  No  one 
was  injured  in  tbe  incident,  a 
police  official  said. 

The  shooting  came  hours 
after  Russian  and  Chechen 

Funeral  anger 
in  Bombay 

About  2,000  angry  mourners 
chanted  “Bum  the  police!"  at 
the  cremation  in  Bombay  yes- 
terday of  eight  adults  and  two 
children  shot  on  Friday  when 
police  opened  fire  on  rioters. 

Tbe  riots  began  when  a gar- 
land of  shoes  — an  insult  — 
was  draped  around  the  bust  of 
a Dalit,  or  “untouchable", 
hero  of  the  the  independence 
struggle.  — AP. 

Racist  attack 

Four  youths  attacked  an 
asylum-seeker,  believed  to  be 
from  Pakistan,  with  a base- 
ball bat  in  Freiberg,  eastern  , 
Germany.  The  man.  aged  26,  : 
was  being  treated  in  hospital 
yesterday.  — Reuter. 

Surgeon  missing 

The  surgeon  who  operated  on 
Amado  Carrillo  Puentes,  the 


officials  signed  a deal  detail- 
ing how  they  would  repair  a 
war-damaged  oil  pipeline  that 
runs  across  Chechnya 

The  attack  was  the  latest  in 
a series  of  incidents  that  have 
raised  tensions  after  a period 
of  relative  calm  and  an  appar- 
ent improvement  in  relations 
between  Chechenia 's  separat- 
ist leaders  and  Moscow. 

Nine  Russian  police  died 
when  their  vehicle  was  blown 
up  near  Chechenia  last  Tues- 
day and  at  least  three  foreign- 
ers have  been  abducted  in  the 
area.  — Reuter. 


, Mexican  drug  baron  who  died 
unexpectedly  last  week,  is 
missing,  newspapers  reported 
, yesterday.  Carrillo  Fuentes  is 
thought  to  have  died  either  of 
complications  from  liposuc- 
tion or  of  an  overdose  while 
undergoing  surgery  to  change 
his  appearance.  — Reuter. 

Ancient  records 

Archaeologists  in  China  have 
discovered  2. OOO-y ear-old  gov- 
ernment records  written  on 
strips  of  wood  and  bamboo  — 
the  first  found  from  tbe  East- 
ern Han  Dynasty,  which  last- 
ed from  25  to  220 AD,  the  state 
news  agency  reported.  — AP. 

Deadly  demolition 

A 12-year-old  Australian  girl 
died  and  several  people  were 
Injured  in  Canberra  yester- 
day when  a hospital  demoli- 
tion — billed  as  a family  event 
— went  wrong,  spewing  de- 
bris over  thousands  of  specta- 
tors. — Reuter. 
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Tackling  the 
Mideast  gloom 

Europe  should  make  the  effort 

YASSER  ARAFAT  meets  Tony  Blair  today  with  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  totally  bogged  down,  escalat- 
ing violence  on  the  West  Bank,  and  the  Americans 
limiting  themselves  to  quiet  and  ineffective  diplomacy. 
Not  for  the  first  time,  a European  initiative  is  "being 
mentioned:  what  is  new  is  the  energy  which  a Labour 
government  might  apply  and  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  situation.  Last  week  Derek  Fatchett  the  foreign 
office  minister  responsible  for  the  Middle  East,  floated 
the  proposal  that  Europe,  with  Britain  in  a leading  role, 
should  itself  become  “a  leading  partner"  in  reactivating 
the  peace  process.  This  would  “complement",  as  he  put 
it  politely,  the  US  effort  The  difference  between  Wash- 
ington’s view  and  that  of  the  EU  countries  is  illustrated 
by  what  President  Clinton  said  on  the  subject  in 
Madrid.  He  mentioned  the  Palestinians  by  name,  saying 
that  there  would  need  to  be  "real  security  cooperation 
(with  them)  to  keep  down  the  violence."  But  having 
endorsed  Binyamin  Netanyahu’s  demand  on  the  Pales- 
tinians, he  failed  to  make  an  equivalent  demand  on 
Israel  to  deliver  something  worthwhile  to  Mr  Arafat, 
merely  caning  for  "some  new  specific  actions”  — 
without  saying  by  whom  and  about  what 

European  governments  can  be  even-handed  in  a way 
that  the  Clinton  administration  seems  even  less  able  to 
achieve  than  some  of  its  predecessors.  As  Mr  Fatchett 
put  it  "we  believe  as  passionately  in  security  for 
Israelis  as  we  do  in  justice  for  Palestinians"  — and  tide 
other  way  around.  In  immediate  terms  this  means  that 
Israel  must  stop  settlement  building  if  it  expects  the 
Palestinians  to  deliver  on  security.  In  the  longer  term,  it 
means  a willingness  to  create  a Palestinian  entity 
which  is  viable  and  effectively  independent  The  alter- 
native would  be  a divided  patchwork  on  die  Yugoslav 
model  Whether  it  actually  calls  itself  a state  need  not  be 
so  important  in  a world  where  the  sharp  lines  of 
nationhood  are  becoming  blurred. 

Last  week  in  London  Yossi  Beilin,  architect  of  the 
Oslo  accords  and  foreign  affairs  spokesman  of  the 
Labour  Party,  described  the  situation  as  “the  lowest 
point  since  Madrid”,  with  extremists  on  both  sides 
gaining  ground  while  the  US  had  “just  left  some  phone 
numbers  for  us  to  calL"  His  pessimism  is  hardly 
exaggerated.  Most  Israeli  commentators  agree  that  Mr 
Netanyahu's  strategy,  though  shrouded  in  mist,  ex- 
dudes any  kind  of  final  settlement  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  Palestinians,  and  that  this  perception 
of  future  deadlock  — never  mind  the  current  stalemate 
— makes  a resumption  of  large-scale  violence  more 
likely.  There  is  also  — as  the  Jordanian  commentator 
Rami  Khouri  has  put  it  — “a  slow  slide  into  political 
bestiality"  with  provocative  gestures  of  crude  racialism 
on  both  sides. 

Mr  Beilin  proposes  a six-month  freeze  on  settlement 
building  while  talks  begin  on  a final  solution,  and  urges 
Britain  to  propose  such  a package  on  behalf  of  the  EU.  It 
is  admittedly  hard  to  see  why  Mr  Netanyahu  should  be 
swayed  by  Europe  when  he  has  snubbed  milder  criti- 
cism from  the  US.  Though  the  best  chance  for  the  peace 
process  lies  in  the  implosion  of  the  Likud  government, 
Mr  Netanyahu  has  again  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
survive  internal  challenge  and  may  hang  on  till  the 
year  2,000.  Yet  though  a European  voice  may  be 
shrugged  off  in  Jerusalem,  it  still  needs  to  be  articulated 
clearly  enough  to  be  heard  in  Washington,  and  to  give 
comfort  to  a despairing  region  — and  to  Palestinians 
who  are  almost  past  despair. 


Not  a heavenly  boss 

God,  Mammon,  and  the  EPA 

CAN  THE  CHURCH  observe  employment  law  as  well  as 
serving  God?  Last  week's  court  of  appeal  decision  that 
dismissed  clergymen  have  no  rights  before  an  indus- 
trial tribunal  because  they  are  servants  of  God  sounded 
oddly  other-worldly.  The  court  dismissed  an  appeal  by 
an  Anglican  clergyman  against  being  removed  from  his 
post,  on  the  grounds  that  a minister  of  religion  does  not 
serve  "a  terrestrial  employer."  The  claim  that  the 
dismissal  was  unfair  and  racially  motivated  cannot  now 
be  heard  — an  unsatisfactory  situation  both  for  the 
complainant  and  for  the  church.  To  the  layperson  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  why  the  clergy  should  be  expected  to 
forego  the  shelter  of  the  Employment  Protection  Act 
Their  ordainment  and  employment  is  carried  out  by 
bishops  who  may  first  seek  divine  guidance  but  then 
agree  on  terms  and  issue  letters  of  appointment  like  any 
other  employer.  It  seems  particularly  inappropriate  to 
pass  the  buck  upwards  at  a time  when  the  church  and 
its  clergy  appear  — and  wish  to  appear  — more  part  of 
our  everyday  world  than  ever  before. 

Today  the  General  Synod  will  be  debating  homosex- 
uality in  York  in  the  wake  of  a survey  by  the  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Christian  Movement  that  many  bishops  have 
knowingly  ordained  gay  clergy  against  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Church  of  England  policy.  The  merits  of  the 
accusation  are  debatable:  what  is  being  called  hypocrisy 
might  be  regarded  instead  as  commendable  acceptance. 
But  it  also  raises  the  question  of  the  church  as  employer 
in  a different  form.  The  Synod  will  be  asked  as  well  to 
approve  a controversial  report  on  the  Church’s  finances 
which  claims  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  property 
speculation  in  the  1380s  have  been  overcome.  The 
faithful  may  hope  that  the  church's  non-terrestrial 
employer  will  guide  its  ministers  and  officers  to  make 
correct  decisions  on  all  these  matters,  but  that  does  not 
mean  they  are  exempt  from  scrutiny  now  or  from  the 
customs  and  laws  of  society. 

Internal  church  politics  at  every  level  have  always 
been  a matter  of  intense  worldly  interest  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  speculate  what  Mrs  Proudie,  the  wife  of  Barset- 
shire’s  new  bishop,  would  have  made  of  the  ordination 
of  gay  clergy.  Mr  Slope,  the  only  single  cleric  in 
Barchester,  meets  his  downfall  by  becoming  infatuated 
with  the  fascinating  Signora  NeronL  there  is  a general 
assumption  in  Anthony  Trollope's  world  that  the  clergy 
marry  and  have  large  families  (as  in  die  touching  case 
of  Mir  and  Mrs  Quiverful)  But  Mrs  Proudie  would  have 
had  no  time  for  the  suggestion  that  the  new  warden  of 
Hiram’s  Hospital  should  be  appointed  by  divine  inspira- 
tion. The  decision  was  in  Dr  Proudie's  exclusive  gift 
which  meant  — after  the  odious  ^Slope  had  been 
vanquished  — that  it  was  hers,  and  hers  alone.  Much 
has  changed,  and  changed  for  the  better,  in  the  running 
of  the  church  since  the  time  of  Barchester  Towers,  but 
its  bishops  should  stOl  be  held  fiilly  responsible  for 
their  actions. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Will  life  itself  be  up  for  grabs? 


The  mandarins  must  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  us  in  the  dark 


Alan  simpsons 

article  (The  theft  of  our 
souls,  July  11)  on  the 
EU  Directive  on  Biotechnol- 
ogy Inventions  unfortunately 
is  an  too  typical  of  the  alarm- 
ist material  produced  by  op- 
ponents of  the  biotechnology 
industry. 

MSF,  the  largest  union  for 
scientific  workers  in  the  UK, 
believe  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Simpson  axe 
misplaced  and  threaten  jobs 
and  investment  in  the  UK  as 
well  as  medical  advances. 

Mr  Simpson  repeats  the 
scare  story  that  the  directive 
is  seeking  to  patent  life  itself 
He  fails  to  understand  that 
the  European  directive  distin- 
guishes between  a discovery, 
which  is  not  patentable,  and 
an  invention.  Patents  granted 
under  the  directive  are  no 
more  guilty  of  seeking  to  own 
life,  fhan  patents  of  industrial 
processes  which  involve 
water  or  air,  are  seeking  to 
own  these  life-sustaining 
substances. 

The  UK  is  home  to  60  per 
cent  of  Europe's  biotechnol- 
ogy industry.  The  directive 
before  the  European  Parlia- 
ment win  clear  up  legal  un- 
certainties in  patenting  gene 
sequences  and  enable  UK 
companies  to  increase  their 
investment  in  R&D.  Blocking 
the  directive  will  not  stop  the 
research,  it  will  merely  shift 
to  the  US  and  Japan  as  com- 


panies seek  to  protect  their 
intellectual  property. 

Roger  Lyons. 

MSF  General  Secretary, 

33-37  Moreland  Street, 

London  EC1V  8BB. 

THOSE  who  support  the 
directive  argue  that  with- 
out patent  protection,  compa- 
nies will  not  make  the  invest- 
ments necessary  to  develop 
new  products.  We  agree,  but 
patent  legislation  that  is  too 
broad  will  also  inhibit 
research.  Laboratories  may 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
work  In  areas  on  which  some- 
one has  obtained  a general 
patent.  The  Sim  ill  ion  fee 
fixed  by  Monsant  for  the  use 
of  genetically  altered  cotton 
threatens  to  force  all  but  the 
largest  companies  out  of  the 
field. 

Much  scientific  advance  de- 
pends on  laboratories  being 
willing  to  share  information, 
and  this  is  naturally  impeded 
if  the  group  that  puts  the  last 
piece  into  the  jigsaw  is 
allowed  to  patent  the  discov- 
ery, as  happened  with  the 
breast  cancer  gene,  BRGAl. 

In  the  words  of  a recent 
statement  from  the  Human 
Genome  Organisation,  “only 
the  policy  of  rapid  publica- 
tion and  free  availability  of 
human  genomic  sequence  in- 
formation will  secure  further 
international  cooperation  of 
large-scale  sequencing  cen- 


tres”. Patenting  Is  already 
possible  in  biotechnology,  on 
the  samp  terms  as  in  other 
fields.  The  aim  erf-  the  pro- 
posed directive  is  to  make  it 
much  broader  in  biotechnol- 
ogy than  elsewhere. 

In  particular,  it  would  per- 
mit the  patenting  of  discover- 
ies, not  just  Inventions,  and  it 
would  maVp  plant  and  animal 
varieties  patentable,  provid- 
ing that  one  key  step  in  toe 
process  was  microbiologicaL 
If  it  is  accepted,  the  proposed 
directive  will  hinder  the  very 
advances  that  we  are  told  it 
wifi  promote. 

Mae  Wan  Ho. 

Open  University. 

Peter  Saunders. 

Department  of  Mathematics. 
King's  College. 

London  WC2R2LS. 

THE  past  year  has  seen  ex- 
traordinary developments 
in  biotechnology.  Dolly  toe 
sheep  produced  by  cloning  a 
mouse  with  human  chromo- 
somes. and  a whole  harvest  of 
genetically-engineered  food. 

None  of  these  are  addressed 
in  the  new  directive.  Socially 
responsible  limits  must  be 
contained  within  any  direc- 
tive, and  commercial  compa- 
nies should  not  be  given  con- 
trol of  toe  genetic  materials  of 
life  We  therefore  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  against  all 
amendments  which  would 


allow  patenting  of  life  and  to 
vote  for  amendments  which 
Will  ban  toe  patenting  of 
genes,  plants,  animals  and 
human  body  parts. 

Efleen  Meadmore. 

Chair,  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Institutes. 

(Dr)  Abby  Munson. 

Campaign  director, 

Genetics  Forum. 

(Dr)  Vandana  Shiva. 

Director,  Research 
Foundation  for  Science, 
Technology  and  Ecology. 
LizHosken. 

Director, 

GAIA  Foundation, 
and  three  others. 

C/018  Well  Walk,  | 

London  NW3 1LD. 

SINCE  genetic  material  is' 
readily  accessible,  by  sim- 
ply taking  a small  piece  of  tis- 
sue, it  could  be  regarded  as 
being  in  the  public  domain  j 
and  therefore  cannot  be  pat- ! 
ented. 

The  patenting  of  methods  , 
by  which  genetic  material  is 
identified,  isolated,  se- 
quenced, modified  and  repro- 
duced in  quantities  sufficient 
to  be  used  therapeutically 
could  be  justified  since  they 
are  toe  products  of  a person’s 
ingenuity  and  hard  work. 

(Dr)  I Davies. 

55  Drumreagh  Road, 
Ballygowan, 

Co  Down  BT23  6LD-  . 

Northern  Ireland. 


No  happy  bunnies  at  Glastonbury 

C! 


kOME  ON  Michael  Eavis. 
'(Letters,  July  9)  you’re 


God  v Gallagher 

GLEN  Archibald  alleges 
(Letters,  July  llj  that 
church  attendees  do  not  have  to 
sit  through  wearisome  hours  of 
support  acts,  as  do  those  at 
Oasis  concerts.  My  recollection, 
as  one  who  cashed  in  his  spiri- 
tual chips  50  years  ago,  is  that 
church  services  consisted  of 
nothing  but  support  acts.  The 
performances  of  the  lugubrious 
organist  of  insecure  touch,  of 
the  rector  and  four  worship- 
pecs  locked  in  combat  for  aural 
supremacy  in  Abide  With  Me 
and  of  the  rector  (solo)  in  his 
sermons  were  probably  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse  than  those  Mr 
Archibald  alludes  to.  But  on  no 
occasion  did  the  act  that  topped 
toe  bill  appear,  even  fleetlngly. 
Edwin  Scott 

WUdmoor,  Faringdon  Road, 
Shippon,  Abingdon  OX13  6LN. 

Cpi/EN  if  Oasis  is  bigger  than 
L-God  in  Britain,  they're  a 
long  way  behind  in  America. 
They've  not  yet  got  a No  l 
nihiim  there.  Not  even  as  big 
as  the  Spice  Girls. 

GeoffPoole. 

8GiIteney  Grove, 

Prescot  Merseyside  L3S  7NL. 


On  fossils 

YOU  write:  “For  a while, 
during  the  last  100.000 
years.  Neanderthal  man  had 
Europe  to  himself  ...  But 
about  30,000  years  ago.  Nean- 
derthal man  disappears  tram 
the  fossil  record.  Nobody 
knows  why  this  happened." 
(Unsolved  mystery  of  toe  dis- 
appearing Neanderthals,  July 
ll).  Could  this  be  due  to  toe 
curious  absence  of  Neander- 
thal woman?  Equating 
“human"  with  "man"  can 
have  the  effect  of  writing 
women  out  of  history. 

Hannah  Lynes. 

Co-chair,  Oxford  University 
Students’  Union 
Women's  Committee. 

Oxford  X2  SEP. 

HAVE  I got  this  right?  My 
wife  and  1 have  to  pay 
more  on  our  mortgage  (Rates 
go  up  for  a third  time,  July  U) 
because  interest  rates  have 
had  to  be  put  up  to  slow  a con- 
sumer boon  fuelled  by  building 
society  windfall  pay-outs  from 
which  we  haven't  benefited? 
George  Kershaw. 
SBeechwood  Avenue, 

Romiley,  Cheshire  SK6  4DL. 


hiding  behind  a fig  teaf.  With 
your  farm  in  ecological  ruin 
around  you  you're  going  on 
about  happy  bunnies,  foxes 
and  badgers  — still  cut  off 
from  their  traditional  foraging 
grounds  by  huge  security 
walls.  I know  there  are  masses 
of  crows  and  seagulls  over 
your  farm,  hut  so  there  are 
over  every  other  major  rub- 
bish dump. 

As  you  know,  I was  a strong 
supporter  of  the  festival  for  20 
years  and  I would  support 
any  return  to  the  festival  ideal 
of  the  70s,  when  there  were 


many  small  local  festivals  em- 
ploying local  people  and  at- 
tracting audiences  of  10.000- 
20,000,  who  came  on  and  off 
site  within  10  days,  doing  min- 
imal environmental  damage 
Glastonbury  has  became  a 
vast  out-of-control  money- 
fuelled  juggernaut  More  and 
more  traders  have  to  turn 
larger  and  larger  profits  in 
three  days  flat,  leading  to  de- 
mands for  ever  more  punters.. 
As  always  when  greed  rules, 
ecological  disaster  follows. 
John  Fletcher. 

Heronsgate,  PUton, 

Shepton  Mallet, 

Somerset  BA4  4BR. 


SO,  senior  civil  servants 
are  doing  their  best  to  ob- 
struct the  mandate  given  to 
our  new  government  for  a 
proper  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (Information  bill 
must  wait,  July  12)?  Hardly 
surprising,  but  clear  proof — 
if  still  needed  — of  the  need 
for  cultural  change  Inside  the 
Cvfl  Service  which  only  a 
strong  and  effective  Act  will 
bring.  Are  not  public  servants 
required  to  facilitate  Govern- 
ment actions  made  on  our 
behalf? 

The  present  culture  sus- 
tains an  attitude  of  evasion 
and  "economy  with  the 
truth"  whenever  something 
goes  awry,  often  with  the  aim 
of  shielding  erring  civil  ser- 
vants from  exposure  and  dis- 
cipline. Why  should  they  not 
be  held  responsible,  just  like 
other  professionals  with 
equivalent  positions  in  indus- 
try and  other  organisations 
which  have  an  impact  on  toe 
community? 

Accountability,  facilitated 
by  an  Act,  is  essential  for  eth- 
ically proper  and  efficient 
manag»rm»nt  of  public  affairs 
in  this  age  of  democracy. 
There  can  be  no  compromise, 
for  the  mandarins  would  win 
and  the  result  would  be  a neu- 
tered Act  such  as  we  have 
with  our  current  Parliamen- 
tary Ombudsman,  a civil  ser- 
vice placeman  who  bases  his 


negative  conclusions  on  nar- 
row procedural  details  rather 
than  the  practical  realities  of 
disputed  events. 

How  right  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. How  much  better  their 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
serves  the  greater  democracy 
Of  the  United  States. 

(Dr)  C T Blood. 

Badcaul 
Lunghurst  Road, 

Woldingham, 

Surrey,  CR3  TEG. 


Screen  the  Beeb 

AFTER  reading  about  the 
AAhefty  rises  for  BBC  execu- 
tives (BBC  backs  20pc  pay 
rise  for  Blrt,  July  7)  and  the 
decline  in  quality  of  BBC  pro- 
grammes, I wander  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  incorporate  a 
comments  column  on  the 
back  of  the  TV  licence 
renewal  form.  Then  toe  BBC 
couldn't  be  accused  of  being 
out  of  touch  with  the  public 
C Hopper. 

10  Montpelier  Crescent, 
Brighton.  , - 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  letters. 


A Country  Diary 


BURNHAM  OVERY.  Norfolk: 
The  beach  at  this  English 
Nature  reserve  couldn't  have 
looked  more  idyllic.  The  sun 
was  out  and  warm  pools  left 
by  the  tide  were  an  eternal 
temptation  to  playing  chil- 
dren. At  the  shoreline,  where 
Burnham  Creek  merges  with 
the  sea,  the  terns  were  taking 
advantage  of  crystal  clear 
shallows.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
couldn't  fail  — a brief  hover,  a 
sudden  plunge,  and  up  they 
came  with  a sand  eel  glittering 
in  their  bills.  Some  mai^a  in- 
tent on  mating  were  using  the 
fish  in  their  courtship  rituals. 
Occasionally,  after  a mea- 
sured, stiff-jointed  approach  to 
a prospective  partner,  one 
would  be  successful  but  only 
if  he  released  his  tempting 
bait,  which  the  female 
snatched  as  he  climbed  aloft. 
Sun,  sea  and  sex  in  high  sum- 
mer — nothing  could  have 
looked  more  natural  In  fact  it 
was  an  Indication  that  things 
have  , gone  badly  wrong  this 
summer  — a sign  of  the  June 
storms  that  have  wrought 
chaos  amongst  our  breeding 
sea  birds.  By  this  date  little 


terns  should  be  too  busy  to  he 
mating,  while  those  sand  eels 
should  have  been  crammed 
down  the  gullets  of  growing 
youngsters.  But  few  tern 
ohifif.c  survive  at  Burnham 
Overy.  while  further  along  the 
coast  at  the  National  Trust's 
Blakeney  Point,  toe  teroery  Is 
strewn  with  hundreds  of 
corpses.  At  the  RSPB's  York- 
shire reserve  at  Bempton,  ap- 
proximately 100,000  kltt- 
Iwakes  were  swept  from  toe 
cliffs,  in  the  Farne  Islands, 
20,000  young  puffins  are  be- 
lieved to  have  drowned  in 
their  burrows.  Fortunately, 
the  scenes  erf  devastation  are 
not  universal.  One  of  the 
country's  largest  little  tern 
colonies  at  Great  Yarmouth 
experienced  lower  levels  of 
mortality,  abd  the  RSPB  has 
found  a canny  method  of  stop- 
ping kestrels  snatching  the 
survivors.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  the  kestrels  to  feed  on  the 
tern  chicks,  wardens  take  an 
alternative  menu  to  their  own 
nest  — laboratory  mice  which 
toe  falcons  serve  to  their 
hungry  offspring. 

MARK  COCKER 


My  brush  with  the  Cyclists  of  the  Apocalypse 


Roy  Hattersley 


WHEN  I was  young 
and  foil  of  amb- 
ition, I used  to 
dream  that  toe  end 
would  come  with  a brief  but 
dignified  announcement, 
hung  (In  a black-edged  frame) 
on  the  gate  of  my  recently  ac- 
quired hereditary  home.  "We 
regret  to  announce  that  toe 
Right  Honourable  Earl  Hat- 
tersley, OM,  died  this  morning 
after  a fall  in  the  bath.”  It 
seemed  exactly  the  right  way 
to  go.  I would  have  remained 
hygienic  to  the  last  and  far  too 
independent  to  allow  assis- 
tance at  such  an  Intimate  mo- 
ment All  hope  cf  passing  an 
in  wholesome  reticence  has 
gone.  Now  the  best  to  which  I 
can  look  forward  is  a half  inch 
on  page  two  cf  a tabloid  news- 
paper. "Unknown  elderly  man 
knocked  down  and  killed  by 
hit-and-run  cyclist" 


The  press  report  is  prob- 
lematic but  the  cause  of  death 
is  not  in  doubt.  I shall  meet 
my  maker  on  the  pedestrian 
crossing  at  the  foot  of  Consti- 
tution EfilL  Having  stood  on 
toe  footpath  outside  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  waiting  for  the 
lights  to  change,  I will  have 
been  driven  to  fury  by  a man 
with  a Daily  Telegraph  anti 
Samsonite  briefcase  who  el- 
bows his  way  to  the  pavement 
edge  and  pushes  toe  traffic 
control  button  as  .If  the  rest  of 
us  did  not  have  the  spnsp  to 
do  it  before  he  arrived.  The 
lights  will  change  — thanks 
to  us,  not  him . — and  the  cars 
will  stop.  Just  before  I reach 
the  haven  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  I shall  be  hit  by  a 
cyclist  who  does  not  think 
that  the  red  light  is  shin  fog  at 

him. 

It  almost  happens  every 
morning  and  there  is  no  real 
way  of  taking  evasive  action. 
For  Kamikaze  cyclists  cannot 
he  recognised  by  their  appear- 
ance. Some  — in  crash  hel- 
mets and  thigh-hugging  lycra 
trousers  — are  disguised  as 


road  racers.  Others  — upright 
on  their  respectable  Raleighs 
— wear  bowler  hats  and  pin- 
striped suits.  They  are  united 
only  In  toe  belief  that  toe 
rules  of  the  road  do  not  apply 
to  them  and  a deep  resent- 
ment of  anyone  who  gives  as 
much  as  a reproachful  glance. 
The  most  militant  carry  stick- 
ers which  bear  the  dnpm 
“Then  build  cycleways”. 
They  are  intended  for  attach- 
ment to  notices  which  remind 
that  pavements  are  for  pedes- 
trians. A cycle-way  runs 
down  toe  side  of  Constitution 
H£lL  But  the  Kamikaze  cy- 
clists do  not  use  it  They 
choose  to  jump  the  lights  or. 
better  stm,  make  a quick  di- 
version on  to  the  footpath. 

I do  not  think  that  they  ac- 
tually want  to  kill  pedestri- 
ans. Admittedly,  with  speed 
built  up  on  Constitution  Hill's 
steep  gradient,  they  pass  too 
quickly  to  allow  a detailed  ex- 
amination of  their  bicycles. 
But  I have  never  seen  one 
which  was  decorated  with  re- 
cords of  “hits'’ in  the  way  that 
Spitfires  proclaimed  their 


conquests  during  toe  Battle  of 
Britain.  Kamikaze  cyclists 
are  worse  than  homicidal 
They  are  self  righteous.  They 
believe  that  they  are  protec- 
tors of  the  environment  and, 
in  that  noble  capacity,  should 
be  given  preference  over  all 
other  road  users.  If  I had  toe 
time,  before  they  flash  by,  I 
would  remind  item  that  my 

dog  and  I emit  very  little 
greenhouse  ■ gas.  A man  of 
greater  wit  would  construct  a 
succinct  sentence  accusing 
them  of  exploiting  the  South 
American  peasants  who 
labour  to  produce  the  rubber 
which  malcpg  their  pnnimiartn 
tyres.  I just  stagger  back  and 
curse. 

The  police  — who  are  to  be 
found  in  numbers  outside 
Buckingham  Palace  — curse 
too.  They  know  that  the  law  Is 
being  casually  broken  and 
that  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing that  they  can  do  about  it 
There  Is  no  number  plate  on. 
the  hack  of  a bicycle.  Not' 
even  the  fleetest-footed  flat 
foot  can  run  as  fast  as  they 
can  pedal.  There  would  be  a 


national  outcry  if  a vengeful 
panda  car  flattened  one  of 
them  into  the  tarmacadam. 
The  risk  to  life  would  be  too 
great  When  they  are  not  ig- 
noring traffic  lights  on  the 
carriageway.  Kamikaze  cy- 
clists are  on  the  pavements. 
Any  car  which  mounted  the 
footpath  near  Buckingham 
Palace  would  kill  half  a dozen 
Japanese  tourists. 

So  as  not  to  alarm  the  mon- 
arch, let  me  make  clear  that 
the  Cyclists  of  the  Apocalypse 
do  not  Just  stalk  the  land 
around  her  London  pied  a 
tare.  They  are  to  be  found  on 
pavements  all  over  central 
London,  bouncing  up  and 
down  the  kerbs,  dodging  the 
waste  bins  and  making  sharp 
turns  round  old  ladies  with 
walking  sticks. 

The  professional  messen- 
gers — young  men  with  mus- 
cles and. determined  expres- 
sions who  are  so  beloved  by 
taxi  drivers  — are  not  the 
problem.  They  certainly  cut 
comers,  both  literally  and 
metaphorically.  But  they  do 
not  make  their  reckless  way 


with  toe  aura  of  sanctity 
which  surrounds  the  young 
executives  who  have  their 
briefcases  fastened  where 
their  saddle  bags  ought  to  be. 
1 have  nothing  but  admira- 
tion for  their  determination 
to  save  the  planet.  I just 
resent  the  smug  superiority 
with  which  they  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  me  in  the  cause  of 
ecological  regeneration. 

1 have  no  solution  to  the 
problem,  although  I do  look 
forward  to  the  certain  day 
when  one  of  the  two  wheeled 
desperadoes  tries  to  squeeze, 
at  frill  speed,  between  Buster 
and  me  and  hits  the  lead  that 
joins  us. 

They  cannot  be  made  to 
ring  bells  like  lepers  or  em- 
ploy boys  with  red  flags  to 
warn  human  obstacles  which 
block  their  path.  They  will  go 
on  conserving  fuel  and  pro- 
tecting the  ozone  layer  but  I 
wL«sh  they  would  be  high- 
minded  in  a less  anti-social 
way.  Their  lawless  piety 
annoys  me  even  more  than 
foe  prospect  of  their  handle- 
bars  in  the  small  of  my  hack. 
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Paris  Diary 


f&nvr  n Q 


Alex  Duval  Smith 

IE  AWNS,  like  dog  excre-  * 
111  ment,  are  an  obstacle  tn 
■■the  tree  success  of  the 
entente  cortUale.  Parisian 
streets  have  too  many  turds 

for  British  liTriug.anrfftp 
city’s  lawxts  have  long  been 
off-limits  to  hnmflwa  So  it  ap- 
peared great  strides  were 
being  made  earlier  this  year 
when  Fram^jise  de  Pauafieu, 
the  paries  chief;  announced 

that  all  “pelousestnterdites 
an  public*  signs  were  to 

come  down.  She  said  she  had 

been  to  London  artorevelled 
in  sitting  on  the  pW/n/yfs 
(lawns)  of  Green  Park. 

She  amended  article  15  of 

the  paric  regulations— there 

are  still  bans  on  competitive 
bottles,  climbing  trees  and  bi- 
cycling on  wheels  larger 
than 400mm  in  diameter,  but 
she  Hftedtbe  bar  on  circulat- 
ing; and  sitting  on  lawns. 

Parka  esnployees  were  fu- 
rious and  their  unhms al- 

ready to  dispute  over  the 
lack,  of  changing  rooms  for 
women  gardeners — added 
that  more  resources  and 
more  resilient  seed  was 
needed  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  a rainy  British  cli- 
mate. Mrs  de  Pauafieu  as- 
sured them  that  the  amend- 
ment to  article  15  would  not 
make  much  difference,  since 
lounging  on  the  grass  is  for- 
eign to  real  Parisians.  She 
was  proved  right  all  through 
rainy  May  and  June.  Then 
the  sun  came  out  and  the 
tourists  arrived.  Today,  Bas- 
tille Day,  whoa  everyone  is 
out  and  about  promises  to 
be  fatal  to  Parisian  grass.  Ex- 
cept at  Parc  Moncean.  This 
8th  district  outdoor  mu- 
seum, ringed  with  private 


You’re  only  a plump 
mog,  they’re  fat  cats 


Sumner  Redstone  of  Viacom  otherwise  ITV  wffl  poach  him 
are  famous,  too,  for  merely  (if  he’s  any  good).  MPs’  pay  is 


accumulating  54  billion.  The 
fabled  American  dream  is  a 
dream  of  ultimate  cream. 

We  may  not  run  our  society 
to  those  precepts;  but  we  get 
the  mlaamlc  worst  of  both 
worlds  — because  we  also  em- 
brace that  business  model. 
The  system  is  quasi-US  capi- 
talism. The  tests  applied  to  it 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

The  injustices 
darkening 
ourskies 


tied  to  civil  servants,  who 
make  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment. And  Channel  4 has  just 
so  poached  the  bright  young 
man  who  might  have  been 
Birrs  successor. 

Meanwhile,  other  cats  don't 
seem  to  count  Mike  Tyson 
retains  $27  mtntnn  for  three 
ignominious  rounds  of  box- 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


person”:  or  (4)  "a  person  who  tionalised  industry.  John  Birt  the  pot 
has  become  lazy  or  self- satis-  and  a few  senior  BBC  hier-  Take  the  Birt  case.  You’ll 
fled  as  a result  of  privilege  or  arebs  are  suddenly  cats  too,  find  various  pay  comparisons 
advantage”.  though  never  denationalised,  in  today's  Media  Guardian. 

Pretty  broad,  eh?  Anything  The  anxious  lady  recruited  to  Should  the  Director-General’s 
foam  lan  Greer  to  the  Arch-  save  the  Millennium  Exhibi-  recently  inflated  take 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  Prin-  tlon,  the  king  fundraiser  to  (£354,000  last  year)  be  com- 
cess  Margaret.,  But  British  fill  the  Dome,  any  captain  of  pared  to  Michael  Grade’s 


are  still'  Prices  and  Incomes  ing.  Paul  Merson  charges 
Policy  (circa  1867).  A recipe  £20,000  a week  for  playing 
for  unhappiness,  with  some  football  for  demoted  Middles- 
very  curious  ingredients  in  borough.  Chris  Evans  took 


£6,333  a day  for  his  Radio  One 

show.  Noel  Edmonds  pockets 
£3  million  a year.  Nobody  at 
the  showbusiness  end  — in- 
cluding those  rasping  inter- 
viewers asking  the  fat  cat 
questions  — appears  to  figure 
In  the  equation.  Nobody 


usage  (circa  1994)  was  differ-  Industry  who  collects  a plump  £464,000  at  Channel  4 or  would  think  of  asking  them  to 

ent  again.  Those  reviled  cats  extra  wallop  — they’re  all  fht  Michael  Green's  £727,000  at  take  a smaller  cat  because 

were  senior  directors  of  by*  cats.  Refettle  definition  3:  “an  Carlton?  No,  according  to  their  talents  are  on  “public 


DjWjy  do  we  seem  to  suit.  They  were,  most  ‘typf  It  is  little 

hate  them  so?  After  cally,  and  unfairly,  Cedric  wild  and  a little  silly.  It  is  also 
. f -Af*®!  Brown  of  British  Gas,  or  any  a peculiarly  British  muddle. 

And  water  company  supremo  who  You  would  not,  for  example. 

sou  mouldn  t came  out  of  the  tap.  Same  find  the  samp  debate  in  Ger- 
us  tojx  anotrdupoisedly-  men,  same  jobs,  same  salaries  many:  for  there  salaries  — 
chailenged,  would  you?  times  four  or  five.  with  added  social  structuring 

Wefo-  son,  that’s  a stinker  of  The  lads  had  sat  there  for  — tpnri  to  be  rather  neater. 

*5?  a decades,  with  the  Treasury  on  rather  more  “responsibly  or- 
Cheltenham  rock  band,  a Ten-  top  of  them,  drawing  pay  ganised”,  rather  (that  New 
nesseerountry  music  group,  cheques  which  made  them  Labour  word)  “fairer".  But 
a Newfoundland  blues  bar  miserable  — and,  worse,  we’re  not  like  the  Germans 
s^e.  stuffed  with  made  it  hideously  difficult  to  We’ve  long  since  fwllen  out  of 
silly  jokes.  (Which  bears  get  recruit  decent  managers  from  love  with  that  faded  economic 
to  funerals?  Pallbearers.)  But  outside.  Suddenly,  though,  miracle.  We  follow  America. 


gone  nationalised  Industries  Important,  influential  or  fam-  Government  stalking  horses 
. . thrust  into  the  private  sector  ous  friend  of  Peter  Mandelsoh  like  Gerald  Kauftnap.  “For 

“®v.  lonats  a Jot  cat?  and  adjusting  their  salaries  to  who  earns  more  than  vou  do”. 


Paul  Foot 


It  Is  all  becoming  a little 
wDd  and  a little  silly.  It  is  also 


find  the  same  debate  in  Ger- 
many: for  there  salaries  — 
with  added  social  structuring 


to  funerals?  Pallbearers.)  But  outside.  Suddenly,  though, 
you're  talking  politics,  so  Tm  they  were  private  sector  bus!* 
inevitably  talking  American  nesKmen,  determined  to  be- 
slang  (circa  1905)  as  defini-  have  as  such.  Pat  cats?  A bit 
tively  chronicled  in  the  Ran-  of  (2)  and  a bit  of  (4):  bizt  a 
dom  House  dictionary.  dpflriip-d  target  group,  target- 


love  with  that  faded  economic 
miracle.  We  follow  America. 
Fat  cats  come  from  Amer- 


ThereisaUS 
reverence  for 
riches.  The  fabled 
American  dream  is 
a dream  of 
ultimate  cream 


Carlton  is  a company  built  up 
by  its  eh  airman  into  one  Of 


sector”  programmes. 

For  fairness,  son,  read  mad-  i 
ness.  It’s  fair  that  one  of  the 
golfers  In  Mark  McCormack’s 
stable  should  net  £9  million  if 

he  wins  the  Open,  but  not  fair  ■ Spiegel  scoop  about  the 
that  McCormack  should  take  Lockerbie  bombing  with  its 
as  much  if  he  saves  the  spon-  familiar  mix  of  embarrass- 
sored  Greenwich  Dome.  A ment  and  silence.  Der  Spiegel 


oasly  copied  his  Tory  prede- 
cessors by  expressing  his 
deep  concern,  while  stopping 
well  short  of  any  new  initia- 
tive. “The  notion  that  all 
these  inquiries  were  con- 
ducted in  such  a way  that  a 
particular  result  would  be  ar- 
rived at,”  be  said,  "would  be  a 
fantastic  coincidence  or  a fan- 
tastic conspiracy.”  Precisely. 
Take  your  pick. 


MY  FRIEND  and  fellow  Sbel- 

THE  Foreign  Office  ley- worshipper  Bill  Keach, 
greeted  last  week's  Der  Professor  of  English  at  Brown 
Spiegel  scoop  about  the  University,  Providence, 
Lockerbie  bombing  with  its  Rhode  Island,  brings  me  the 


new  Penguin  edition  of  Cole- 

sored  Greenwich  Dom£  A ment  and  silence.  Der  Spiegel  ridge's  poems  which  he  has 
business  manager  getting  revealed  that  Abolhasaem  edited.  He  inscribes  it,  apolo- 
£270  an  hour  is  a fiat  cat,  an  Mesbahi,  a prized  defector  geticaiiy:  “It’s  a long  way 
accountant  winding  up  the  from  Iranian  intelligence,  from  rising  lions  to  falling 
late  Robert  Maxwell’s  murky  told  his  German  minders  that  albatrosses,  but  here  it  Is  any- 
empire  and  charging  exactly  the  bombing  was  commis-  way.”  He  has  just  been  down 
the  same  is  apparently  not  sioned  by  the  Iranian  govern-  to  a British  Airways  office  to 


the  same  is  apparently  not  sioned  by  the  Iranian  govern- 
Nor  is  the  libel  QC  (one  day  in  ment  In  revenge  for  the  shoot- 
court,  one  hair-do)  he  might  ing  down  of  a civilian  Iranian 
engage  if  I carried  on.  airliner  by  US  forces  in  the 

The  point  son,  is  that  there  Gulf;  and  that  the  bomb  was 


ica,  remember.  Yet  the  Amer-  Europe's  biggest  media  con-  isn't  a point:  just  an  endless,  first  put  aboard  at  Heathrow, 

smug  iciica  u*»)  as  uermi-  have  as  such.  Fat  cats?  A bit  leans  would  scratch  their  glomerates  ...  and  he  is  paid  insoluble  round  of  grievances  This  directly  contradicts  "As  far  as  I’m  concerned," 

tively  chromcled  in  the  Ran-  of  (2)  and  a bit  of  (4):  bizt  a head  in  disbelief  over  some  of  from  the  profits  he  helped  that  aren’t  grievances  and  the  official  US  and  British  be  says,  "it  won’t  be  going, 

a°A1^>USS  - « onar?I».  defined  target  group,  target-  the  current  British  cantor-  generate."  Meanwhile,  “the  logic  chopped  into  tiny  pieces,  view  — that  the  bomb  started  because  I won't  be  crossing 

aim  cat  is  a wealthy  per-  ted  for  abuse.  Tubby  moggy  tions.  Their  generals  of  indus-  public  sector  BBC  has  become  What’s  a Gst  cat?  Somebody  on  a feeder  flight  from  Malta,  any  picket  line.”  The  gloomy 

son  from  whom  large  political  in  windfall  tax  shock.  try,  their  media  moguls,  leave  a protected  adventure  play-  who's  no  better  than  he  ought  and  was  twice  transferred  to  woman  behind  the  counter 

campaign  contributions  are  But  now,  of  course,  we  have  ours  for  dead:  sometimes  by  a ground  for  those  lucky  to  be,  speaking  personally,  different  planes,  at  Frankfurt  suddenly  lit  up  and  with  tre- 


that  aren’t  grievances  and  the  official  US  and  British 


way.”  He  has  just  been  down 
to  a British  Airways  office  to 
ask  about  flights  this  week 
back  to  the  US.  On  the  day  he 
wants  to  travel,  be  is  told,  the 
strike  might  be  on,  so  his 
flight  might  go,  or  might  not. 

"As  far  as  I’m  concerned," 
be  says,  “it  won’t  be  going. 


campaign  ^ contributions  are  But  now,  of  course,  we  have  ours  for  dead:  sometimes  by  a ground  for  th 
expected";  or  (2)  “any  Terminological  Creep.  The  premium  of  10.  That’s  the  sys-  enough  to  run  it”. 


weal^y  person,  especially  kingpins  of  the  lottery  are  tan.  More,  there  is  reverence  A Beeb  programme  director 
0116  has  become  rich  apparently  cats  because  for  such  riches.  Bill  Gates  is  on  £48,000  or  so,  fingering  his 
quickly  through  questionable  they’ve  got  their  deferred  bo-  famous  for  being  worth  $20  2.8  per  cent  rise,  may  be 
dealings’ ; or  (3)  ‘an  impor-  nus  for  starting  it  up.  even  billion.  But  Lawrence  Ellison  tempted  to  cheer.  But  he’s 


to  be,  speaking  personally,  different  planes,  at  Frankfurt 
Simple  abuse.  But  even  using  and  Heathrow.  The  Iranian 


suddenly  lit  up  and  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  and  glee 
fixed  him  with  a more  com- 


residenees  and  embassies,  is  I tant,  influential  or  famous  j though  they  were  never  a na- 1 of  the  Oracle  Corporation  or  | paid  a market  rate,  because  I and  buy  our  lottery  tickets ? 


having  nothing  to  do  with 
ttberte,  egaUti.firajemttioa 
the  grass. 

Here,  the  children  playing 
an  the  concrete  paths  still 
look  like  subjects  from  a 

Searat  painting  they  do  not 
drop  their  ice  creams  or  pnll 
each  other's  hair.  Prams 
have  frilly  parasols  and 
every  family  is  perfectly 
nnefear.  The  bushes  are  as 
sculptured  as  the  rockeries. 
Even  the  sun  maintains  the 
symmetry  by  coaxing  the 
Dower  buds  to  face  the  same 
way. 

Should  anyone  stray,  Fred 
and  Jean-Jacques,  Mon- 
ceau*s  park  guards,  vrill  in- 
tervene. Stern,  black,  muscu- 
lar and  fitting  thehr 
uniforms  perfectly , they 
look  more  Mhe  PS  marines 
than  trumped-up  gardeners. 
aPebmse  interdite,”  they 


New  deal  and  fair  deal 

Must  the  western  world  choose  between  high  unemployment  or  brutal  inequalities 
of  pay  and  jobs?  Robert  Reich  believes  there  is  another  way  out  of  the  impasse 

THE  central  question  <•  links)  and  the  transport  to 

of  economic  policy-  * It"  allow  workers  to  do  jobs  In  a 

making  on  both  I variety  of  locations  and  ways, 

sides  of  the  Atlantic  H The  real  bottlenecks  in  labour 

is  this:  are  ad-  markets  are  insufficient  skills 


A Beeb  programme  director  the  words  in  the  present  and  Syrian  governments  were  fixed  him  with  a more  com- 
i £48,000  or  so,  fingering  his  swamp  tells  you  more  about  early  suspects,  but,  as  US  for-  fortable  flight  the  same  day 

s per  cent  rise,  may  be  yourself  than  anyone  else.  eign  policy  swung  behind  for  the  some  price  — on  an- 

mpted  to  cheer.  But  he’s  Thanks,  dad.  Now  am  we  go  Iran  and  Syria  during  the  other  airline, 

dd  a market  rale,  because  and  buy  our  lottery  tickets?  Gulf  war,  official  suspicion 

suddenly  shifted  to  Libya.  I STRONGLY  supported  Bill 
Two  Libyan  airline  employ-  Morris  when  he  was  chal- 
ees  were  named  by  the  US  lenged  by  Jack  Dromey  for 
government  as  suspects.  The  general  secretary  of  the 
Libyan  government  has  TGWU,  but  when  I watched 
agreed  to  release  them  for  him  on  Newsnight  talking 


trial  anywhere  except  the  US 
or  Scotland,  but  the  British 


about  the  BA  strike  one  word 
kept  occurring  to  me:  pathetic. 


and  US  governments  insist  Trade  union  leaders  of  work- 


they  must  be  tried  here,  and 
continue  to  block  all  inquiries 


ers  on  official  strike  should 
use  their  scarce  air  time  to  put 


with  the  excuse  that  the  issue  their  members’  case.  BA  is 


is  subjudice. 

The  great  Lockerbie  cover- 


trying  to  bust  the  union  by 
demanding  from  its  workers 


THE  central  question 
of  economic  policy- 
making on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  this:  are  ad- 
vanced nations  condemned  to 
choose  between  high  unem- 
ployment or  wider  inequality 
with  a lot  of  lousy  jobs?  Look 
at  Bill  Clinton's  or  Tony  j 


up  has  been  challenged  for  monstrous  cuts  and  sacrifices, 
nearly  nine  years  by  British  Morris  mentions  none  of  this, 
links)  and  the  transport  to  relatives  of  the  dead.  Pam  but  pleads  throughout  the  in- 
allow  workers  to  do  j6bs  in  a Dix,  secretary  of  UK  Families  terview  to  be  allowed  to  nego- 
— — r-t — -= j Flight  103,  says  that  the  new  tiate  with  "my  friend  Bob” 


shouted  to  a Korean  wedding  I Blair's  new  budgets,  or  be- 


party,  before  resorting  to 

teaming  the  groom  from  the 
lawn.  “Ptlouse  interdite,* 
faey  murmured  to  a French 
woman,  flopped  on  a toweL 
She  obediently  got  up. 

Where  marines  have  gun 
holsters,  the  grass  police 
have  a leather  pouch  from 
which  they  can  draw  the  pe- 
destrian equivalent  of  a 
parking  ticket.  **We  do  not 
use  them  very  often  but  if 
petqde  are  Teally  stubborn, 
we  write  out  a ticket  and  the 
judge  decides  on  the  fine,” 
said  Fred. 

So  where  in  Paris  could 
one  experience  the  democra- 
tisation  of  grass?  Fred  was 
not  too  sure.  “In  the  8th  dis- 
trict, yon  might  try  around 
the  Grand  Palais,”  he  said 
before  explaining  that  the 
parks  department  had  com- 
promised cm  the  article  15 
amendment.  “The  lawns  are 
opened  In  strict  rotation,  to 
allow  them  to  recover.  I am 
not  sure  where  yon  can  go 
today.  You  had  better  call  the 
City  Han.” 

- This  was  not  only  an  nn- 
satisfactory  answer  because 
CUy  Hall  was  closed.  But  - 
ParcMonceau,  of  all  places, 
should  be  abiding  by  the 
article  15  amendment.  La 
1797.  the  world’s  first  para- 
chutist, Gamerln,  is  said  to 
have  landed  here.  Did  be 
really  not  come  down  on  the  . 
grass?  “Tin  just  doing  my 
job,”  said  Fred. 

There  is  a political  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  it 
remains  easier  to  smoke 
grass  in  Paris  than  to  walk  or 

sit  an  ft  According  to  City 
Hall  insiders,  Mrs  dePana- 
flea  only  amended  article  15 
aftertbe  leftwing  made  huge 
gains  In  the  1995  municipal 
elections.  One  of  the  first 
Joint  moves  by  the  socialist 
■ml  pftinrnrmlgt  mayors  in 
the  20th,  II  th  and  3rd 


the  lawns  hack  to  the  people- 
So  ft  would  be  overly  opti- 
mistic to  come  to  Paris  and 
expect  to  sit  on  the  grass, 
except  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne and  Vincennes,  or  i; 
you  happen  to  hit  the  right 
day  on  the  lawn  rota.  The 
3rd  and  lMharroruttss* 
nunzs  are  the  most  con- 
creted-over  in  Paris. 

Only  the  20th  offers  a 
secret  treat:  the  Parc  de 

Belle  viDe  has  grass  you  can 

sit  <m  and  a breathtaking 
view  of  the  city. 

ff  t'm  vwMtttTwnrarfi  jacjT 
I Miqxr  qo  to  A CgnAnK«- 


hind  the  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  "flexible"  labour 
markets,  peer  into  the  Euro- 
pean monetary  union,  and 
you  End  the  same  dflemma. 

The  American  model 
recently  touted  by  Clinton  is 
one  alternative.  America  has 
created  11.5  million  new  jobs 
since  he  first  came  to  office, 
with  a remarkably  low  unem- 
ployment rate  right  now  of  5 
per  cent  Impressive;  but  with 
It  comes. wide  inequality  and 
many  poor-paying  Jobs.  Mea- 
sured in  real  purchasing 
power,  a substantial  part  of 
the  workforce  is  still  losing 
ground  — a trend  that  began 
in  the  late  1970s. 

The  very  poor  in  America 
— inn?  n<hng  more  than  one  in 
five  of  the  nation’s  children  — 
are  poorer  than  the  poor  ha 
any  advanced  nation.  And  a 
significant  number  of  poor  US 
families  contain  someone 
working  frill-time.  An  entire 
category  of  US  worker  is  un- 
known in  Europe;  the  “work- 
ing poor”.  American  workers 
at  the  bottom  have  done  bet- 
ter recently  — but  for  tempo- 
rary reasons:  a new  mini- 
mum-wage law  has  boosted 
their  pay,  and  labour  markets 
at  this  stage  cf  the  recovery 
are  so  tight  that  the  lowest- 
wage  workers  are  putting  in 
longer  hours. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum lies  much  cf  Europe, 
i where  inequalities  in  earh- 
| togs  end  benefits  are  far 
| smaller.  US  workers  in  .the 
top  10. per  cent  earn  roughly 
four  arid  a half  times  the  pay 
of  workers  in  the  bottom  10 
per  cent,  German  workers  in 
the  top  10  per  cent  earn  only 
about  2£  times  those  in  the 
bottom:  in  Britain  and  France  i 
the  ratio  is  around  3. 

Yet  unemployment  in 

Europe  Is  much  higher  — 
double  digits  in  France  and  1 
Germany.  Much  of  it  is  long- . 
term.  In  the  US,  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed 
remain  unemployed  for  more  i 


a ^ 

@><@ 


variety  of  locations  and  ways.  i riigm  iuo,  aaya  uial  uie  new 
The  real  bottlenecks  to  labour  Iranian  evidence  fits  what 
markets  are  insufficient  skills  most  of  the  families  have  be- 
ef the  right  sort,  when  and  lieved  from  the  outset.  “We 
where  they’re  needed.  were  told  at  the  fatal  accident 

inquiry  in  1990  that  there  was 

WELFARE  re-  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  bomb 
form  is  one  as-  was  transferred  in  baggage 
pect  of  empow-  from  Frankfort,  but  we  were 
ering  the  never  satisfied  that  the  evi- 
workforce  to  dence  proved  that" 

She  and  another  bereaved 


■■  mM  ering  the 
Wt  workforce  to 
be  more  adaptable.  Welfare 


tiate  with  "my  friend  Bob” 
(Ayltog)  and  to  give  him  all 
the  cuts  he  wants. 

FOR  ALL  his  willingness 
to  please  the  employers, 
Morris  embarrasses  the 
Government  whose  party  his 
union  foods.  Compare  his 
role  with  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Frank  Cousins.  When 
Labour  won  the  1964  election 


systems  encourage  people  to  relative,  Jim  Swire,  fired  off  after  a long  period  of  Tory 


remain  an  the  dole  because  letters  last  week  to  Robin  rule.  Prime  Minister  Harold 
benefits  cease  when  a job  is  Cook.  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Wilson  brought  Cousins  into 
attained.  Far  better  for  gov-  Andrew  Hardle,  Lord  Advo-  his  government  to  show  that 
gmments  to  provide  workers  cate  for  Scotland,  who  repre-  the  unions  and  Labour  would 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale  sen  ted  the  previous  Tory  gov-  run  the  country  together, 
with  cash  supplements  to  eminent  at  the  fatal  accident  Times  change  and  Labour 
bring  their  families  out  of  pov-  inquiry.  “Anyone  with  Infor-  changes  with  them.  Nowa- 
erty.  These  should  decline  in  mation  should  inform  the  days  Labour  beckons  into 
value  as  workers  move  up  the  police  at  Dumfries”  is  the  government  Bob  Ayling, 
job  ladder  (but  not  so  sharply  standard  Foreign  Office  reply,  bashing  the  unions  at  BA 
as  to  eliminate  any  benefit  If,  as  alleged,  German  Intel-  Martin  Taylor,  bashing  the 
from  the  higher  wage),  until  Ugence  are  refusing  to  deliver  unions  at  Barclays  Bank,  and 
phased  out  completely.  Blair  their  informant  to  the  Scot-  Sir  Peter  Davis,  who,  when  he 
is  studying  this.  fish  police,  this  response  is  was  chairman  of  Reed,  totally 


run  the  country  together. 

Times  change  and  Labour 
changes  with  them.  Nowa- 
days Labour  beckons  into 
government  Bob  Ayling, 
bashing  the  unions  at  BA, 


was  chairman  of  Reed,  totally 
destroyed  a lively  trade  union 


’Sticking  to 


Health 


vanced  workforces  less  valu- 
able. Their  old  jobs,  often  in- 


table  for  breaks  with  the  tra- 1 mum  flexibility.  It's  impossi- 


ditional  right  and  left  The  bte  to  create  more  jobs  if  em-  policymakers  to  toe  a hard 


is  studying  this.  fish  police,  this  response  is  was  chairman  of  Reed,  totally 

• Three:  Run  the  economy  at  even  more  ridiculous  than  destroyed  a lively  trade  union 
full  tilt  Fiscal  and  monetary  usual.  Last  month,  Tam  Da-  organisation  which  97  per 
policies  should  be  designed  to  Iyell,  the  tenacious  MP  for  cent  of  Reed  workers  had  bal- 
maintain  adequate  demand,  at-  Linlithgow,  irritated  the  FO  loted  to  keep.  The  old  Labour 
nearly  foil  employment.  How  with  his  seventh  adjournment  slogan  “Sticking  to  the 
can  this  be  done  without  risk-  debate  on  Lockerbie.  union”  has  subtly  changed  to 

tog  inflation?  My  first  two  The  new  Foreign  Office  New  Labour's  “Sticking  to 
proposals  would  allow  capital  Minister  Tony  Lloyd  studi-  the  union  busters", 
and  labour  to  move  quickly  to 
fill  the  demand. 

With  employer  flexibility 
and  an  adaptable  workforce, 
an  economy  can  run  at  or  near 
its  true  capacity,  if  that  is 
defined  as  it  should  be  — to 
include  the  talents  and  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  nation. 

Employer  flexibility  allows 
for  more  jobs  (as  long  as 
there’s  demand  for  them).  But 
without  an  adaptive  work- 
force, the  result  is  failing 
wages  for  many  workers. 

Without  both  flexibility  and 
adaptability,  macroeconomic 
policy  dare  not  be  expansion- 
ary lest  it  risk  Inflation  and 
cause  investors  to  demand 
higher  interest  rates.  Yet 
without  sufficient  macroeco- 
nomic demand,  better  educa- 
tion and  training  mean  little; 
even  well- trained  workers  will 
sit  on  their  hands. 

All  this  is  hard  to  imple- 
ment. The  major  problem  is 
timing.  It  takes  years  to  mafcn» 
a workforce  adaptable  and  dy- 
namic. But  global  investors 
are  forcing  macroeconomic 


then  six  jn  western  now  be  done  more  cheaply — 

Europe,  more  than  half  of  elsewhere  around  the  world, 
those  out  of  work  remain  un-  or  by  computers  and  robots, 
amnlaved  for  six  months  or  What  has  happened  to  these 


volvfag  manufacturing  can  left  moved  to  the  centre:  the  ployers  are  afraid  they  will  be  line.  The  resulting  budget  aus- 
now  be  done  more  cheaply  — right  fragmented.  Clinton  stuck  with  costly. _ permanent  terttyleaves  little  room  for 
.whaM  uminiiitTiaiiinriii.  proclaimed  that  balancing  the  additions  to  their  payrolls,  investments  in  workforce 


employed  for  six  months  or  What  has  happen 
more.  And  many  of  them' are  people?  In  the  US 
young  men  and  women.  employers  are  ui 


budget  was  his  most  Impor- 
tant national  goal;  four  years 


They  must  be  able  tn  dismiss 

unneeded  or  poorly-perform- 


adaptahility.  as  Bin  Clinton 
(and  I)  discovered.  This  leaves 


where  t before,  it  had  been  national 


* Particularly  disturbing  in  and  social  safety  note  are  frail 
Europe  Is  imemployment’s  - -“any  . haw i fifflen  mto 


employers  are  unrestricted  health  care  and  better  jobs, 
and  social  safety  nets  are  frafli  Tony  Blair’s  new  econom- 

_ manv . have  fallen  into  les  calls  for  fiscal  responsi- 


am^hrnnehthis  iDV^wlng  Jobe.  In  Europe  bility  and  market  flexibility,  est  severance  fee  — are  fine  so  prospect  of  falling  wages  can 
~3SP555w  cannto  but  also  new  opportunities,  tong  as  they  remmn  smafl.  bepohticajly  explosive  - as 
sfaSe  of  tiie  busmen  cya-  workers,  wages  are  Lionel  Jospin  was  elected  on  And  employers  need  ftaabili-  Helmut  Kohl  may  learn. 

Expai^onsto  not won »ewag  a plalfi[)rm  of  more  jobs  and  ty  to  set  wages  and  benefits  in  Hence  the  challenge  of  lead- 


ing employees.  Small  impedir  employer  flexibility  as  the 
meats  to  employers  — giving  major  tool  for  creating  more 
adequate  advance  notice  or  jobs.  Fine,  when  the  economy 
requiring  payment  of  a mod-  is  expanding  briskly,  but  the 
est  severance  fee  — - are  fine  so  prospect  cf  faffing  wages  can 
tong  as  they  remain  small  be  politically  explosive  — as 


Gall  Prime  Health 
and  you  could 
save  up  to  £200 
on  your  premium. 


SreTThe  US  is  enjoying  n>  largely  set  by  large-s^Je 
bust  growth,  pulling  much  of  gotfation,  and  social  benefits 
S^^  wm  It  When  Fffici^ttoUvem-nmny 


Rurnne  alnm>  With  M.  WDen  sumcieui  *■« 
fotoes6  slowtbere,  they  will  have  fallen  out  of  work  alto- 
Kffo  a^wTas  As  gether.  Young  add*  who 
ministers  would  have  gone  from  school 
to  reach  into  mmiugrturtoe  are^" 
tE®2fa  or  con-  ing  in  the  US  mto  lower-wage 
markets  £?ric*  jobs  M.ftettad. 


largely  set  by  large-scale  ne-  a platform  of  more  jobs  and 
TOtiation,  and  social  benefits  no  more  cuts  m the  welfare 
snfficient  to  live  on  — many  state,  but  he  also  promises 
have  fan«n  out  of  work  alio-  fiscal  prudence. 


relation  to  the  value  produced  ership:  persuading  all  parties 


by  each  employee. 


to  make  a deal.  Workers  must 


vinca  financial  markets 
they’re  serious  about  taming 


custodial,  clerical)  or  in 


EW  Americans  or 
Europeans  know 
where  their  leaders 


Fairness  requires  some  lim-  give  up  infi-riMe  laws  that 
its,  such  as  a minimum  wage  ahankift  employers.  Employers 


Saving  money  doesn’t  mean 
compromising  cover.  Unlike 
some  otter  ptass  of  a sfanflar 
price,  Prinucare  places  no 
financial  Omits  on  surgeons* 
and  anaesthetists’  fees, 
ted  nnlike  soma  others,  we 
even  offer  you  a m-daims 
discount  of  op  to  50%. 

Wby  pay  more  than  yoaoeadP 

Prime  Health 


A mtmberot  the  Sancbrd  Ute  Group 


caii 0800  77  99  55»«w, 

or  fill  In  the  coupon  for  a no -obligati  on  quote. 


must  use  the  added  profits  to 
upgrade  worker  skills  and  ex- 
pand their  businesses.  And 
global  investors  and  bankers 


<BSLSS?«^^ntavmeiit  fa  Much  political  debate 


only  grow  worse. 

Britain's  unempwymentis 
Higher  than  in  America,  but 

• ■■o v.iwna 


comes  down  to  where  you 
stand  on  high  unemployment 


FEW  Americans  or  and  minimal  health  and  pen-  must  use  the  added  profits  to 
Europeans  know  sion  benefits  for  all  Rigid  job  upgrade  works:  skills  and  ex- 
where  their  leaders  classifications  and  work  rules  pand  their  businesses.  And 
want  to  take  them  must  be  abandoned  as  they  global  investors  and  bankers 
because  the  full  im-  reduce  employer  incentives  to  must  be  more  patient,  tblerat- 
pUcations  of  moving  in  either  hire,  and  create  massive  ing  public  indebtedness  as 
direction  — higher  unemploy-  inefficiencies.  long  as  it’s  dedicated  to  mak- 

ment  or  higher  inequality  •Two:  Invest  in  workforce  ing  the  workforce  more  ariapt- 
with  more  low-paying  jobs  — adaptability.  Flexibility  just  able.  Can  such  a deal  be  cut? 
are  so  Erim.  for  employers  is  far  too  nar-  This  is  the  drama  in  all 


Sa  mu 


ment  or  higher  inequality 
with  more  low-paying  jobs  — 
are  so  grto- 


^tt^thcre^fiuropj  I don't  believe  advance  iowTW*  Empfoye^' 'must 

earnings  foequa^  fa  nar-  Europe  nations  are  condemned  to  tins  altote  empowered  to  get  new 

rower  than  the  US.  the  raw S^nge  to  choice.  There’s  a third  way,  and  better^  for  thCTwelv^ 

What  seems  to  be  fotdng  providing  more  jobs  and  more  not  just  bidder  opportmuties 
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long  as  it's  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing the  workforce  more  adapt- 
able. Can  such  a deal  be  cut? 

This  is  the  drama  to  all 
advanced  nations.  The  real 


nffi  the?  were  hiding  before.  social  cohesion,  uui  ni mmi 
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globalisation  and  ions  elemonand  the  1997  what  I think  should  be  done: 
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John  Zachary  Young 


Broad  grasp  of  the  brain 


With  Ms  huge 
presence,  im- 
posing stature 
and  enormous 
energy  and  en- 
thusiasm for  his  research  and 
for  the  imaginative  under- 
standing and  Interpretation 
of  the  nervous  system  and 
brain  function,  the  zoologist 
and  neurophysiologist  Profes- 
sor John  Zachary  “JZ" 

Young,  who  has  died  aged  90, 
was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial biologists  of  the  20th 
century. 

His  work  in  the  1920s  on  the 
nature  of  nervous  system  sig- 
nal transmission  and  nerve  fi- 
bre structure  provided  a plat- 
form which  led,  a quarter  of  a 
century  later,  to  a Nobel  prize 
for  Sir  Andrew  Huxley  and 
Sir  Alan  Hodgkin  for  their 
work  on  nerve  signals.  Dur- 
ing the  second  world  war, 
driven  by  the  large  number  of 
nerve  injuries  sustained  in 
combat  and  by  his  pioneering 
involvement  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  the  regrowth  of 
damaged  nerves  in  the  squid 
and  the  octopus.  Young  set  up 
a special  unit  at  Oxford  to 
study  nerve  regeneration  In 
mammals.  His  wartime  team, 
investigating  the  biochemical 
conditions  which  control 
nerve  fibre  growth,  also 


sought  ways  of  accelerating 
the  repair  of  peripheral 
nerves  severed  by  injury. 
Working  with  PB  Medawar 
(later  famous  as  Sir  Peter 
Medawar,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Medical 
Research),  Young  developed  a 
method  of  rejoining  small  pe- 
ripheral nerves  by  means  of  a 
“glue”  of  plasma,  a method 
eventually  modified  and  ex- 
ploited In  surgery. 

After  the  war,  however. 
Young  turned  to  investigating 
the  central  nervous  system 
and  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  Continuing  to  use  the 
squid,  the  octopus  and  other 
cephalopods  as  experimental 
animals,  Young  showed  that 
they  could.be  trained  to  res- 
pond in  specific  ways  to  dif- 
ferent visual  stimuli. 

He  then  went  on  to  show 
where  in  the  cephalopod 
brain  this  trained  memory  is 
stored  and  identified  distinct 
locations  for  the  “reading  In" 
and  “reading  out”  of  informa- 
tion. In  collaboration  with 
M S Sutherland  and  M J 
Wells,  Young  demonstrated 
that  cephalopods  can  learn  to 
recognise  objects  by  touch 
nnrt  that  tv»a  tactile  memory 
is  stored  in  a different  brain 
nerve  centre,  thus  showing 
that  the  animal  brain  con- 


tains a number  of  separately 
accessed  memory  stores. 

Young  went  on  to  postulate 
precise  yet  broad  theories 
about  brain  function  and  ani- 
mal behaviour,  many  of 
which  were  voiced  in  the  Gif- 
ford Lectures  at  Oxford  be- 
tween 1975  and  1977.  subse- 
quently published  as 
Programs  of  the  Brain  (1978) 
and  developed  In  Philosophy 
and  the  Brain  (1982).  Al- 
though neither  is  as  well 
known  nor  as  influential  as 
Ms  earlier  books  The  Life  af 
the  Vertebrates  (1950)  and  The 
Life  of  Mammals  (1957), 
Young's  speculative  books  on 
brain  function  and  behaviour 
reveal  the  huge  scale  and  the 
inherent  humility  of  Ms  sci- 
entific thinking. 

Trained  as  a zoologist  in  an 
era  in  which  philosophy  im- 
plied that  biological  functions 
can  be  understood  properly 
only  through  an  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  organism. 
Young  had  an  approach 
which  appears  to  be  the 
reverse  of  the  mechanistic 
biochemistry  of  contempo- 
rary molecular  genetics.  It  Is, 
In  foot,  complementary.  His 
Gifford  Lectures  embrace 
physiology,  coding  and  com- 
munication, evolution  and 
what,  at  that  time,  was  the 


cutting  edge  of  molecular  gen- 
etics. They  also  range  fear- 
lessly into  vast  and  only 
partly  charted  areas  like  lan- 
guage, love,  belief,  dreaming, 
pleasure  and  play. 

He  acknowledges  in  the 
book  that  anyone  attempting 
j to  cover  such  a wide  range  cif 
fundamental  fields  would  be  a 
fiaud  if  he  did  not  apologise 
for  his  temerity  and  igno- 1 
ranee.  But  Young's  intentions  ; 
were  and  remain  clear. 

I Through  analysis  and 
essential  resynthesis  — pro- . 
cesses  as  basic  to  the  arts  as 
to  science  and  philosophy  — 
he  showed  how  advances  in  : 
knowledge  can  improve  the 
way  in  which  we  think  about 
(and  for)  ourselves  and.  in  | 
particular,  showed  how  pro- 1 
roundly  our  own  lives  are  I 
related  to  the  operations  of 
nature  of  which  we  are  an  in- 
separable part 

This  is  science  in  the  grand 
manner  and  like  that  of  the 
great  Victorians,  built  on  rev- , 
olutionary  perceptions,  a 
huge  grasp  and  great  courage. 
In  the  sense  of  philosophical 
breadth  and  his  pursuit  of 
comparative  biology.  Young 
might  be  thought  of  as  the  last  i 
great  philosophical  descen- 
dant of  Charles  Darwin.  Yet 
in  his  underlying  holistic  ap- 


proach to  biology  and  biologi- 
cal functions,  be  provided  a 
powerful  stimulus  toward  a 
new  integration  of 

the  discipline  which,  over  the 
past  half  century,  had  in  Ms 
view  become  Increasingly 
fragmented. 

J Z Young  was  bom  in  Bris- 
tol. went  to  school  at  Weils 
House,  Malvern  Wells,  and  at 
Marlborough  College.  At 
Marlborough  be  was  steered 
toward  physiology  by  his  biol- 
ogy teacher,  A G Lowndes, 
and  later  recalled  bow  he  was 
immodiatriy  captivated  by  the 
precision,  complexity  and 
great  elegance  of  natural  struc- 
tures. He  studied  zoology  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
after  graduating  with  the  best 
first  of  1328,  became  the  1923-29 
Oxford  Scholar  at  the  Naples 
Zoological  Station,  then  one  of 
the  world  leaders  in  marine 
biology. 

It  was  there,  studying  the 
autonomous  nervous  system 
of  fish,  that  Young  investi- 
gated the  tube-like  structures 
which  serve  the  muscles  driv- 
ing the  squid's  Jet  propulsion 
system.  Although  these 
“tubes”  had  been  observed 
some  20  years  earlier.  Young 
showed  that  they  are  giant 
nerve  fibres,  up  to  a thousand 
times  the  diameter  of  normal 


nerves.  Announced  In  a short , 
paper  in  1934,  the  discovery  of  | 
these  large  nerve  fibres  - in  j 
squid  cuttlefish  opened  < 
the  way  for  direct  laboratory  1 
investigation  of  nerve  struc- 
ture and  Auction. 

During  the  1930s,  as  a Mag- 
dalen fellow,  Oxford  Universi- 
ty demonstrator  in  compara- ' 
live  anatomy  (1933-45)  and  as 
a Rockefeller  fellow  (1938), 
Young  returned  frequently  to 
Naples  to  continue  this  work, 
describing  the  anatomy  of  | 
giant  axons  in  great  detail : 
and  discovering  a number  of 
related  structures.  This  highly 
fruitful  early  .period  of 
research,  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  by  the  war,  was  honoured 
in  1945  by  his  election  as  a Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  was  also  honoured  by  his 
appointment  in  1945  as  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  at  University 
College,  London,  the  first  non- 
medical  biologist  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  coveted  post 
Young  remained  at  Universi- 
ty College  until  his  retire- 
meet  in  1974.  For  three  years 
during  this  period  (1958-61)  he 
was  Fullerton  Professor  of 
: Physiology  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, London,  while  also 
mntinnlng  to  follow  up  his 

earlier  research  at  the  Plym- 
outh Marine  Laboratory.  In 
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retirement  he  continued  his 
work  In  the  department  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  at 
Oxford,  at  Plymouth  and  at 
the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
at  Beaufort  North  Carolina. 
His  energy  and  intellectual 
grasp  remained  prodigious 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  working  with  Merton 
Nixon  on  an  entirely  new 
book  on  the  cephalopods. 

Twice  on  the  Council  of  five 
Royal  Society,  Young  won  the 
Royal  Medal  In  1967,  deliv- 
ered the  Ferrier  (1960)  and 
Croonian  (1965)  lectures,  was  , 
a member  of  several  foreign 


academies  and  gathered  a gal- 
axy of  awards  and  honorary 
doctorates  from  around  the 
world.  He  married  twice,  first 
to  Phyllis  Heaney,  by  Whom 
be  leaves  a son  and  daughter, 
and.  then  to  the  painter  Ray- 
monds Parsons,  by  whom  he 
has  a daughter  and  to  whom 
he' owed  much  for  ther  great 
happiness,  productivity  and 
vigour  of  Ms  later  years.  ...  . 

AndwnyTiMkw 

John  Zachary  Young,  zoologist 
and  physiologist,  bom  March  IB. 
1907,  dfed  July  4. 1997 
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Master  devoted 
to  the  recorder 
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THE  NAME  Dolmetsch 
is  indelibly  associated 
with  the  recorder  and 
it  was  on  this  instru- 
ment that  Carl  Dolmetsch. 
who  has  died  aged  85,  became 
best  known  in  the  world  of 
early  music.  He  was  a master 
nnifiwman  in  the  Dolmetsch 
family  workshops  and  be- 
came director  (1947-96)  of 
the  Haslemere  Festival, 
founded  in  1925  by  his  father. 
Arnold. 

Carl  Dolmetsch  was  bom  In 
Fontenay-sous-Bois,  France, 
the  youngest  of  four  children. 
In  1914  the  fhmlly  moved  to 
London  and  later  to  Hasle- 
mere, Surrey.  Everyone  in 
the  family  played  an  instru- 
ment so  even  at  the  age  of 
three  Carl  could  play  a little 
on  both  recorder  and  treble 
viol  (he  was  instructed  in  all 
the  instruments  of  the  viol 
family  by  his  father  and  later 
studied  violin  with  Antonia 
Brosa  and  Carl  Flesch).  He  ap- 
peared in  his  first  family  con- 
cert when  he  was  seven  and 
the  following  year  went  on 
his  first  tour. 

It  was  also  at  that  time  that 
a moment  of  forgetfulness 
changed  the  face  of  musical 
history.  Arnold  Dolmetsch 
had  acquired  a fine  Bressan 
recorder  at  Sotheby's  at  an 
auction  in  1905;  at  that  time, 
almost  certainly  the  only  one 
being  played  in  this  country. 
In  November  1919.  returning 
home  after  giving  a concert  at 
the  Artworkers’  Guild,  Carl 
left  the  recorder  in  a bag  on  a 
platform  at  Waterloo  station. 

Arnold,  having  fortunately 
taken  all  the  measurements, 
experimented  with  making  a 
replica.  He  finally  succeeded 
In  1926  when  the  frill  family  of 
recorders,  (treble,  tenor,  des- 
cant and  bass)  were  played  at 
the  second  Haslemere 
Festival. 

It  was  from  this  beginning 
that  the  Dolmetsch  workshop 
subsequently  exported 
recorders.  In  1945  Carl  Dol- 
metsch produced  the  first  suc- 
cessful plastic  recorder,  after 
which  the  sales  amounted  to 
30  million  worldwide.  The 
original  lost  recorder  was 
later  discovered  in  a junk 


shop  in  Waterloo  Road  and 
returned  to  the  family  by  the 
purchaser,  Geoffrey  Rendall, 
the  distinguished  organoto- 
gist  It  resides  today  in  the 
Dolmetsch  Collection  at  Lon- 
don’s Horniman  Museum. 

Dolmetsch ’s  performing 
career  spanned  some  75 
years.  In  addition  to  playing 
with  the  Dolmetsch  (femily) 
Consort,  he  formed  a recorder 
and  harpsichord  partnership 
with  Joseph  Saxby  which 
lasted  for  60  years.  They 
toured  throughout  Europe 
and  the  Americas,  visiting  i 
Australia  in  1963  and  Japan 
in  1971,  and  made  many 
recordings  for  the  BBC.  Dol- 
metsch made  his  US  solo 
debut  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  in  1925  and  his  London 
debut  at  the  Wigmore  Hall  in 
1939,  giving  annual  recitals 
there  with  Saxby. 

He  gave  numerous  fifst  per- 
formances of  works,  many  of 
which  were  written  especially 
for  Him.  For  60  years  the  Dol- 
metsch Recorder  Consort  par- 
ticipated in  the  Epiphany  ser- 
vice and  procession  In 
CMchester  Cathedral.  Dol- 
metsch also  lectured  exten- 
sively all  over  the  world.  • 

In  addition  to  his  concert 
activities,  Dolmetsch  super- 
vised the  workshops  at  Hasle- 
mere where  they  produce 
recorders,  viols  and  keyboard 
instruments  based  on  authen- 
tic originals.  He  also  made 
many  arrangements  of  music 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  cen- 
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tury  from  the  Dolmetsch  pri- 
vate collection. 

He  wrote  for  a variety  of 
Journals,  both  on  music  and 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
instrument.  He  published 
many  editions  of  music  for 
recorder,  and  was  the  general 
editor  of  II  Flauto  Dolce,  a 
series  of  tutors  and  music  for 
the  instrument. 

In  1948  Dolmetsch  started 
an  annual  summer  school  de- 
voted to  the  recorder.  This 
was  expanded  In  1971  to  in- 
clude viols  and  keyboard 
studies  and  was  renamed  the 
Dolmetsch  International 
Summer  School  An  integral 
part  of  this  course  is 
that  Dolmetsch ’s  daughters, 
in-laws  and  grandchildren  all 
participate.  Having  played 
himttAif  as  a small  rhllri, 
Dolmetsch  encouraged  his 
own  children  — and  many 
others  — to  carry  on  the 
tradition. 

Dolmetsch  played  in  all  72 
Haslemere  festivals  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  director. 
He  constantly  endeavoured  to 
present  new  music  from  the 
Dolmetsch  library,  much  of 
which  had  not  been  per- 
formed since  the  17th  or 
18th  century.  He  retired  in 
1996,  handing  over  the  direc- 
torship to  his  daughter, 
Jeanne. 

He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Society  of  Recorder 
Players  in  1927  and  was  made 
a fellow  of  Trinity  College  of 
Music,  London,  In  1950.  He 
was  awarded  the  CBE  in  1954. 
Dolmetsch  was  a good  and 
loyal  friend,  who  was  always 
eager  to  help  me  in  my 
research.  He  was  a great 
walker,  and  loved  bird- 
watching  and  natural  history. 

Originally  Swiss,  he  took 
British  nationality  in  1931. 
His  first  marriage  ended  in 
divorce  and  he  is  survived  by 
his  second  wife,  Greta,  a son. 
Francois,  twin  daughters, 
Jeanne  and  Marguerite,  and 
six  grandchildren. 

Margaret  Campbell 

Carl  Frederick  Dolmetsch,  musi- 
cian, bom  August  23,  1911;  died 
July  11. 1987 
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LA’s  woman  of  funds 
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Anyone  who  has 
watched  the  Oscar  cere- 
mony on  television  has 
heard  of  the  Dorothy  Chan- 
dler Fayilion,  the  huge  Los 
Angeles  downtown  theatre 
where  the  stars  collect  their 
statuettes.  Few  outside  Cali- 
fornia knew  about  the  lady 
whose  name  it  bears,  but  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  96,  has 
reminded  America’s  second 
largest  city  how  much  it  owes 
Dorothy  Chandler  for  Its 
place  in  US — and  the  world’s 
— music  and  art  She  was  a 
formidable  woman,  an  old- 
style  matriarch,  who  be- 
longed to  a powerful  family. 

The  Dorothy  Chandler  Pa- 
vilion is  actually  the  biggest 
of  three  theatres  in  the  offi- 
cially titled  Music  Centre  of 
Los  Angeles  County.  It  was 
opened  in  1964  as  a home  for 
the  performing  arts,  and  cost 
*33  million.  Its  Site,  a for- 
merly seedy  area  known  as 
Bunker's  Hill,  became  the  lo- 
cus of  a rehabilitation  master 
plan  that  still  continues. 


. Although  LA  was  tradition- 
ally run  by  a clique  of  elderly, 
white,  rich  Anglo  or  Celtic 
males,  Mrs  Chandler's  fund- 
raising reached  across  a tra- 
ditional gulf  and  brought  in  , 
the  Jews  of  Hollywood  and  j 
the  affluent  Westside.  i 

Like  many  of  LA’s  immi- 
grants in  the  early  1900s,  she 
came  with  her  family  from 
the  mld-West  Lafayette,  Illi- 
nois. They  moved  to  Long 
Beach  where  her  father 
bought  a dry  goods  shop, 
which  he  built  Into  a chain  of 
department  stores. 

She  went  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity where  she  met  Nor- 
man Chandler,  heir  to  the 
publishing  fortune  headed  by 
generations  of  Chandlers,  a 
family  that  used  its  editorial 
influence  as  relentless  boost- 
ers of  the  growing  metropolis. 

Dorothy  was  a director  of 
the  board  of  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  when  in  1950  it  was 
verging  on  bankruptcy.  She 
raised  *87,000,  and  the  Bowl 
was  saved.  Early  in  19S5  she 


organised  a benefit  party  to 
raise  money  for  a cultural 
centre,  and  with  Jack  Benny, 
Danny  Kaye,  and  Dinah 
Shore  providing  free  enter- 
tainment, she  netted  *400,000. 
This  grew  to  almost  *20  mil- 
lion of  the  Music  Centre’s 
final  cost  Of  prising  money 
out  of  rich  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, she  said  a good 
fund-raiser  was  “a  psychia- 
trist, a psychologist,  a mar- 
riage counsellor  or  even  a 
sort  of  fhmily  doctor.  You 
have  to  know  the  family  situ- 
ation at  all  times.  Divorce,  ill- 
ness, death  — or  just  a rou- 
tine change  in  the  family 
financial  situation  — all  can 
inhibit  contributions.” 

Her  husband  died  in  1973. 
She  leaves  a son,  a daughter, 
eight  grandchildren,  and  14 
great-grandchildren. 

Christopher  Reed 

Dorothy  Buffum  Chandler,  arts 
patron,  bom  May  IS.  1901;  died 
July  6. 1997 
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Nightclub  vocals . . . Anne  Lenner  had  few  rivals  and  made  more  than  140  records  for  Columbia 


Anne  Lenner 


Fronting  the  band 


IN  THIRTIES  London  the 
nightclubs  of  the  West  End 
were  a key  focus  of  popular 
music,  and  the  American  Car- 
rol Gibbons’s  Savoy  Hotel  Or- 
pheans  were  in  their  heyday. 
For  seven  years  Anna  Lenner, 
who  has  died  aged  83,  was  the 
Oipheans’  vocalist,  and  her 
only  rivals  in  that  milieu 
were  Eve  Becke  and  Judy 
Shirley — her  younger  sister. 

It  was  1934,  and  Anne  was 
singing  from  10  until  four  in 
the  morning  at  Murray’s  Club 
when  Gibbons  heard  her  and 
invited  her  to  audition.  She 
overslept  but  he  gave  her  an- 
other chance.  Thus  later  that 
year  she  appeared  with  his 
band  on  a Hartley’s  Jam-spon- 
sored Radio  Luxembourg  pro- 
gramme. It  was  the  beginning 
of  a decade-long  association 


with  Gibbons  by  which  Anne, 
possessed  of  clear  diction  and 
cupped  tones,  took  in  radio 
shows.  Savoy  performances 
and  more  than  140  Columbia 
records.  She  also  appeared  on 
BBC  television's  early  broad- 
casts, in  1937. 

Anne  Lenner  was  the  eldest 
of  five  sisters  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a first  world  war  troop 
entertainer.  Florence  Wright 
Her  father,  Arthur  Green, 
was  a pre-first  world  war 
music  hall  comedian  who  ap- 
peared on  the  boards  as  Tom 
Lenner.  She  grew  up  in 
Leicester  and  in  the  late  twen- 
ties. aged  15,  began  singing 
with  her  sister  Ida  at  a Leices- 
ter cinema  — and  on  Sundays 
at  a local  boat  house.  The  Len- 
ner Sisters  lasted  until  Ida  fell 
in  love,  with  another  turn. 


Anne  found  work  in  local 
dubs  before  moving  to  Lon- 
don, and  Murray’s. 

Conscription  and  war 
played  havoc  with  band  line- 
ups. in  1940  Anne  sang  in  a 
cheap  and  cheerful  movie. 
Garrison  Follies,  with  Perci- 
val  Mackey's  band  and  toured 
with  Sandy  Powell  in  the 
Shepherds'  Pie  show.  She  fea- 
tured on  forces  entertainment 
programmes,  apd  topped  the 
bill  with  the  Blue  Mariners. 
She  appeared  regularly  on 
BBC  radio's  Composer  Sere- 
node,  and  recorded  with  Joe 
Loss,  George  Scott-Wood,  and 
Maurice  Wlnnlck.  With  the  J 
Wilbur  Band  she  recorded  that 
classic  song  of  wartime  brief 
encounters.  Room  504.  In  1945, 
back  from  a troop  tour  of  Italy, 
she  sang  In  London  with 


Frank  Weir  at  the  Astor  Club 
and  with  him  made  her  last 
disc,  I Didn't  Know  About  You. 

At  Christmas  1947  she  co- 
starred  with  the  major  Sing- 
ing star  Donald  Peers,  in  Cin- 
derella at  Kingston  Empire. 
But  an  era  had  ended,  the  eco- 
nomics of  nightclubs  and  big 
bands  had  changed.  Back  in 
London  at  the  end  of  the  for- 
ties she  made  BBC  overseas 
broadcasts  with  Eric  Whitley 
and  the  Carroll  Gibbons  Or- 
chestra, and  In  spring  1951 
came  her  last  radio  appear- 
ance, with  Johnny  Johnson 
and  the  Reg  Pursglove 
Orchestra.  . 

In  later  years  she  became 
chief  telephonist  at  London’s 
Mount  Pleasant  post  office. 


The  records  she  made  mean- 
while have  been  re-released 
on  vinyl  and  CD.  She  featured 
prominently  in  contemporary 
listeners’  polls  on  thirties 
singers,  and  made  her  last 
singing  appearance  — at  the 
Coda  Club  in  London  — three 
months  ago.  She  recently 
lunched  at  the  Savoy,  for  the 
first  time  in  half  a century. 

Anne  married  the  singer 
Gordon  Little  In  1940;  the 
marriage  was  dissolved.  She 
is  survived  by  their  son  Jef- 
frey, a comedian  and  singer. 

Alasdair  Fenton 

Anna  Lenner  (Violet  Green) 
singer,  bom  December  24. 1913: 
died  June  4, 1997 


Birthdays 


Polly  Bergen,  actress, 
singer,  cosmetics  executive, 
67;  Ingmar  Bergman,  film- 
maker, 79;  Martin  Boase,  ad- 
vertising executive,  65;  Sir 
Alan  Cockshaw.  chairman. 
AMEC.  60;  Air  Chief  Mar- 
shal, Sir  David  Evans,  73; 
Gerald  Ford,  farmer  United 
States  president,  84;  Leon 
Garfield,  children's  writer, 
78;  Sir  David  Hardy,  chair- 
man. Bankers  Trust  Invest- 
ment Management,  67;  Dltyd 
Harrington,  former  leader. 
Greater  London  Council,  66; 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Pat- 
rick Hine,  RAF  Gulf  war 
Commander,  65;  Snsan 
Howatch,  writer,  58;  Sue 
Lawley,  broadcaster,  51; 
Brace  Oldfield,  fashion  de- 
signer, 47;  Lord  Rees-Mogg, 
columnist,  former  editor  of 
the  Times  newspaper,  69; 
John  Sc  later,  chairman.  Mm 
Samuel  Bank,  57;  Colin 
Simpson  writer.  66;  Rt  Rev 
James  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Bradford,  62;  Javier  Mada- 
riaga Solana,  secretary-gen- 
eral, Nato.  55;  Sir  Richard 
Trehane,  former  chairman, 
Milk  Marketing  Board,  84; 
Anthony  Waterlow,  chair- 
man, Kodak,  59. 


Clydesdale  Bank  PLC 
Notice  of  Personal  Loan  - 
Variable  Rate  Changes 

Clydesdale  Bank  announce  the  following  rate 
changes  from  10th  July  1997. 


Variable  Personal  Loans 

£ Band 

New  Rate 

Dated  on  and  after 

500-3000 

17.50% 

08/05/97 

3001-6000  • 

15.50% 

6001-9000 

13.50% 

9001-12000 

13.50% 

12001-15000 

12.75% 

Dated 

500-2000 

17.00% 

26/o4/95-*7/oi/97 

2001-5000 

15.00% 

5001-15000 

13,00% 

Dated 

500-3000 

17.00% 

28/01/97-07/05/97 

3001-6000 

15.00% 

6001-9000 

13.00% 

9001-12000 

13.00% 

12001-15000 

12J5% 
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Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:0171-633-4456 


FinanceQusurdism 


Swap  shop  at  Teesside  chemical  complex 


HISTORY  is  on  the  point  of  repeating  itself  at  Wilton  on 
Teesside  where  ICI  is  planning  to  sell  much  of  its  chemicals 
complex  (above)  to  the  American  company,  DuPont  Talks 
between  the  two  firms  are  understood  to  be  at  an  advanced 
stage  for  the  sale  of  ICI’s  industrial  chemicals  business.  Only  ' 


five  years  ago  ICI  sold  its  fibres  business  on  Teesside  to 
DuPont,  buying  its  acrylics  business  in  the  US  in  return. 

Some  10,000  people  are  employed  by  ICI  at  Wilton,  one  of  the 
largest  chemicals  complexes  in  Europe.  About 2.000 people 
work  in  the  operations  under  discussion  with  DuPont 


The  transaction,  which  may  also  include  the  sale  oflCI's 
titanium  dioxide  company,  could  be  worth  up  to  £2  billion  and 
would  oflket  the  cost  of  ICrs  acquisition  of  Unilever’s  speciality 
chemicals  business  bought  two  months  ago. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  FEB/ELL 


Wizards  hit  by  BT  hex 


Traders  see  £1  bn 
toss  on  merger 


Pant)  Murphy 


N extraordinary 
£10  billion  bet  an 
the  planned  merger 
of  British  Telecom 
its  US  partner 
MCI  has  left  some  of  London’s 
most  sophisticated  investment 
banks  with  crippling  losses  in 
the  wake  of  Thursday's  profits 
warning  from  MCL 

London's  “bid-arbitra- 
geurs? — teams  of  specialist 
traders  who  deal  on  the  fine 
differences  in  the  share  prices 
of  two  .companies  which  are 
about  to  merge  — face  a bill  of 
£1  billion  or  more  if  the  terms 
of  the  BT/MCI  merger  are  al- 
tered. Losses  could  double  if 
the  deal  collapses. 

This  is  the  second  blow  to 
the  City's  supposed  financial 
wizardry  in  a fortnight  The 
City  is  reeling  from  Budget 
changes  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  dividends,  which  are 
widely  believed  to  have  trig- 
gered losses  of  hundreds  of 
minions. 

The  Bank  of  England  and 
other  City  regulators  have 
regularly -voiced  concerns 
overinvestment  banks'  expo- 
sure, to  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated financial  products  and 
will  be  monitoring  the  BT/ 
MCI  situation  closely.  Mean- 


while. the  issue  of  whether 
complex  dealing  operations 
have  satisfactory  risk  man- 
agement controls  and  capital 
backing  to  underwrite  highly 
leveraged  trading  is  set  to 
move  back  to  the  top  erf  the 
regulators’ agenda. 

Since  BT  announced  its  in- 
tention to  merge  with  MCI  last 
November,  bid  arbitrageurs 
have  been  playing  the  “gap” 
between  BTs  offer  in  shares 
and  cash  and  the  lower  price 
of  MCT  in  the  market—  a gap 
which  has  ranged  between  6 
per  cent  and  10  pear  cent 

This  has  involved  selling 
BT  shares  “short”  in  London, 
and  going  "long”  on  MCI  in 
New  York  with  a view  to  trad- 
ing positions  being  unwound 
when  the  merger  is 
completed. 

Close  observers  of  this 
specialist  market  say  the  BT/ 
MCI  deal  has  proved  the  most 
popular  “arb"  in  stock  mar- 
ket history.  Sophisticated  in- 
vestors have  been  able  to 
"lock  in"  a return  of  10  per 
cent  or  more  with  what  was 
previously  assumed  to  be  lit- 
tle investment  risk.  "Every- 
one has  been  having  a go.  It 
was  the  arbs  meal  ticket  for 
the  year,  and  they  have  ended 
up  with  poisoned  scoff,”  one 
market  player  said  yesterday. 

The  biggest  bid-arbitra- 


geurs in  London  are  the 
American  investment  hanks 
Salomon  Brothers  and  Gold- 
man Sach,  and  also  Swiss- 
owned  SBC  Warburg. . 

Since  the  arbs  have  been 
selling  shares  in  BT  they  do 
not  own.  and  because  in  Lon- 
don only  market-makers  can 
borrow  stock  to  meet  settle- 
ment schedules,  many  of  the 
“short"  positions  have  been 
created  through  so-called 
“contracts  for  difference’’  — a 
bespoke  financial  instrument 
which  gives  an  investor  expo- 
sure to  a share  without  actu- 
ally owning  it 

Some  £5  billion  of  BT  stock 
is  thought  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed or  covered  through 
contracts  for  difference  over 
the  past  eight  months,  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of 
cash  being  funnelled  into  MCI 


MCI  could  exact 
$1 50m  penalty 
if  deal  falters 
in  renegotiation 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


Such  bets  have  proved  rela- 
tively easy  to  set  up  because 
UK  institutions,  such  as  pen- 
sion fiinds,  worried  that  they 
might  be  left  “underweight” 
in  the  merged  company,  have 
been  keen  to  buy  BT  shares — 
sending  the  price  above  £5  for 
the  first  time  10  days  ago. 

But  in  the  wake  of  Thurs- 
day's warning,  MCl’s  share 
price  slumped  15  per  cent 
while  BT  fell  8 per  cent  with 
the  offer  gap  widening  to  18 
per  cent  at  one  point  — partly 
because  Investment  banks 
were  scrambling  to  reduce 
their  exposure. 

With  trade  in  BT  account- 
ing for  20  per  cent  of  stock 
market  business  on  Friday, 
dealings  are  set  to  remain 
frantic  over  the  coming  days. 


BRITISH  Telecom  could 
be  forced  to  pay  more 
than  $150  million 

(£88.7 million)  to  the.  US 
firm  MCI,  if  attempts  to 
renegotiate  the  terms  of  its 
£12  billion  deal  lead  to  a 
breakdown  in  the  alliance. 

Detailed  In  the  fine  print 
of  the  agreement  struck  by 
the  two  sides  last  Novem- 
ber. the  penalty  payment  is 
part  of  a $450  million  “poi- 
son pill”  aimed  at  deterring 
bidders  from  disrupting  the 
merger  by  launching  a hos- 
tile bid  for  either  company. 

If  MCrs  board  decides 
that  it  dislikes  the  BT 
board’s  revised  terms,  it 
can  withdraw  from  the 
plan,  claiming  the  penalty 
and  the  group’s  expenses.  It 
will  add  to  the  pressure  on 
BTas  it  seeks  to  salvage  the 
blockbuster  deal  that  was 
to  catapult  the  privatised 
utility  into  the  global 
marketplace. 

Last  week  MCI  stunned 
Wall  Street  — and  BT 
shareholders  — with  the 
news  that  it  expected  accel- 
erating multi-million  dol- 
lar losses  from  its  attempt 
to  win  business  in  local 


markets,  the  prime  goal  for 
BT  of  the  merger. 

Some  £2.3  billion  has  al- 
ready been  wiped  from  BT"s 
share  price.  With  farther 
plunges  a possibility  while 
the  deal  remains  in  jeopar- 
dy, institutional  investors 
are  angry  and  nervous 
about  the  alliance's  cost. 
While  supportive  of  the 
strategy,  BT*s  15  largest 
shareholders  are  putting 
pressure  on  the  company  to 
renegotiate  the  tenns. 

BT  executives  also  face 
the  desperate  task  of  sal- 
vaging what  is  left  of  their 
working  relationship  with 
MCI  directors,  some  of 
whom  are  to  fly  to  Edin- 
burgh for  BT’s  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday. 

Angry  shareholders  are 
likely  to  demand  to  know 
why  BT  chief  executive  Sir 
Peter  Bonfield  was  told 
only  last  Wednesday  of 
MCTs  mounting  losses  in 
detaiL 

Meanwhile,  senior  MCI 
directors  are  under  pres- 
sure to  resign,  with  Tim 
Price  and  Doug  Main  — - 
MCI  head  of  telecoms  and 
chief  financial  officer 
respectively  — slated  for 
foiling  to  spot  sooner  MCTs 
difficulties  in  penetrating 
Its  local  markets. 

BT  declined  to  comment 
on  the  likelihood  of  the 
terms  of  the  merger  being 
successfully  renegotiated. 
A spokesman  said  that  such 
taTk  was  “premature".  The 
company  was  concentrat- 
ing on  establishing  a clear 
view  of  MCI's  position. 


NatWest 
pressed 
to  alter 
strategy 


Fraud  squad  gets  tough 

New  SFO  director  wants  harsher 
punishment  for  white  collar  crime 


Baa  ABdoson 


TIHE  Serious  Fraud  Office 
has  made  n bold  inter- 
vention in  the  debate  on 
financial  supervision  by  sug- 
gesting new.  penalties  for 
swindlers  and  white-collar 
criminals. 

In  what  could  be  seen  as  a 
challenge  to  the  so-called 
super. SIB  — the  embryonic 
all-powerfhl  regulator  plan- 
ned by  the  Government  — in* 
coming  director  Rosalind 
Wright  has' discussed,  the 
need  to  tighten  punishments 
available  for  fraud. 

“She  believes  offenders 
should  be  hit  hard  where  it 
hurts  them  most  — in  their 
Pockets,"  an  SFO  spokesman 
said  today.  ■ 

Mrs  Wright,  taking  the  un- 
usual step  .of  speaking  ahead 
of  today’s  publication  of  the 
annual  report,  talked  of  the 
need  for  fraudsters  to  foce  dis- 
qualification from  investment 
activity  and  punitive  fines. 

This  is  the.  territory  tradi- 
tionally controlled  by  the  Se- 


curities and  Investments 
Board,  the  body  that  is  to  be 
expanded  Into  the  new  regula- 
tor, and  Mrs  Wrlghfs  com- 
ments may  raise  fears  of  an 
inter-agency  turf  war. 

Some  suggested  her  re- 
marks represented  a preemp- 
tive strike:  with  supet-SIB 
touted  as  a powerful  prosecut- 
ing authority  on  the  US  mod- 
el it  may  be  seen  as  a threat 
to  the  SFCs  pre-eminence  in 
the  field  of  investigating  and 
prosecuting  serious  fraud. 

Among  Mrs  Wright's  sug- 
gestions for  changes  were 
new  powers  for  Judges  to  con- 
fiscate the  proceeds  of  serious 
fraud  and  to  shut  down  or 
suspend  suspicious  busines- 
ses. Other  ideas  she  put  for- 
ward included  puffitive  fln« 
and  disoualfficatian  rf  fraud- 
sters from  any  activity  in- 
volving the  management  of 
the  public's  investments. 

All  these  penalties  are  cur- 
rently available,  but  Mrs 
Wright  appeared  to  be  sug- 
gesting they  be  beefed-up  m 
Bne  with  American  practice; 

She  said  the  economic 


Rosalind  Wright;  believes 
in  hitting  offenders  hard 

boom  was  likely  to  throw  up 
increasing  dangers  for  savers 
and  investors.  Greater  vigi- 
lance was  needed,  the  SFO  be- 
lieved, at  times  of  relative 
economic  buoyancy.  The 
office  is  expected  to  issue  a 
warning  today  that  the  public 
should  not  part  with  money 
before  taking  professional 
advice. 

Mrs  Wright's  suggestions 
would  require  changes  in  the 
law.  It  may  be  she  Is  hoping 
such  alterations  may  go 
through  Parliament  at  the 
same  time  as  the  legislation 
needed  to  set  up  super-SIB. 


Bookseller  turns 
over  loyalty  leaf 


Julia  Finch 


Lisa  Buckingham 


WH  SMITH  is  launching 
a loyalty  scheme  this 
week  In  an  effort  to 
shore  up  its  core  business  and 
ward  off  rumoured  takeover 
offers. 

The  retail  group,  which  has 
been  hammered  by  a succes- 
sion of  bad  news,  culminating 
in  the  announcement  that 
chief  executive  Bill  Cockbum 
will  leave  in  the  autumn.  Is 
scrutinising  its  share  register 
to  ensure  predators  do  not 
build  up  share  stakes 
unnoticed. 

Executives  are  believed  to 
have  assured  themselves  that 
there  are  no  large  share 
stakes  in  hostile  hands,  al- 
though insiders  admitted  yes- 
terday that  no  one  in  the 

group  rules  out  a possible  bid. 

Berth  Boots  and  Asda  are 
understood  to  have  run  then- 
slide  rule  over  the  group 
about  a year  ago  when  the 
shares  were  way  above  their 
current  price  of  about  340p, 
down  from  a high  for  the  year 
of  486p.  Both  are  tipped  to 


return,  but  other  competitors 
of  WH  Smith  — whose  price 
tag  has  now  dropped  below 
£1  billion  — such  as  King- 
fisher, the  group  which  owns 
Woolworths,  could  be 
interested. 

Mr  Cockborr.'s  departure  to 
BT  means  he  will  have  no  in- 
fluence on  any  overhaul  erf 
the  flagging  fortunes  erf  the 
newsagency.  books  and  music 
group.  This  is  seen  as  the  key 
to  Smith's  abilities  to  retain 
its  independence  and  the 
Clubcard  loyalty  programme 
Is  the  first  major  step  by  Bev- 
erly Hodson,  the  group’s  new 
managing  director  qf  retaiL 

Ms  Hodson  is  not  thought  to 
be  among  the  internal  candi- 
dates to  succeed  Mr  Cock- 
bum,  the  list  of  which  In- 
cludes Alan  Giles  the  befes  of 
Smith's  up-market  books 
chain,  Waterstones,  which 
last  week  announced  domes- 
tic and  overseas  expansion 
plans.  Keith  Hamm,  the  fi- 
nance director,  is  also 
regarded  as  a strong  internal 
contender  although  the  com- 
pany is  now  looking  at  out- 
side candidates. 


NATWEST  is  facing 
renewed  pressure  from 
shareholders  to  restruc- 
ture its  entire  strategy  to  haul 
itself  free  of  takeover 
speculation. 

Leading  shareholders  are 
demanding  a thorough  review 
of  operations.  In  particular, 
they  are  questioning  whether 
non-executive  directors  are  of 
sufficient  calibre  for  a top 
banking  group.  Some  institu- 
tions are  calling  for  several 
big  names  to  be  replaced. 

The  part-time  directors  in- 
clude former  foreign  secre- 
tary Douglas  Hurd,  who  is 
paid  £250,000  a year  as  deputy 
chairman  of  NatWest  Mar- 
kets — the  division  which 
recently  lost  £90  million  in  de- 
rivatives trading,  which  at- 
tracted the  scrutiny  of  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office. 

Other  non-executive  direc- 
tors are  Whitbread  and  Boots 
phairman  Sir  Michael  Angus 
(£29,000  a year),  former  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry  Sir 
John  Banham  (£47,000),  Mar- 
garet Thatcher's  former  pri- 
vate secretary  and  foreign 
policy  adviser  Sir  Charles 
Powell  (£46,000)  and  Sir  Des- 
mond Pitcher,  the  chairman 
of  United  Utilities  (£25.000). 

Although  chairman  Lord 
Alexander  has  slimmed  the 
boardroom  during  his  time  at 
the  bank  there  are  another 
five  non-executives  and  Bank 
of  England  director  Pen  Kent 
will  be  Joining  on  a £30,000- 
plus  package  in  September. 

In  an  attempt  to  diffuse 
growing  takeover  specula- 
tion, Lord  Alexander  recently 
contacted  all  of  the  bank’s 
biggest  shareholders  asking 
them  for  a vote  of  confidence 
in  the  management  He  of- 
fered meetings  to  answer  con- 
cerns about  problems  that 
have  seen  Britain’s  former 
number  one  bank  slump  to 
fifth. 

The  group’s  name  has  been 
linked  to  Abbey  National  the 
Prudential  and  Barclays 
Bank  as  well  as  several  conti- 
nental players. 

Lord  Alexander  had  hoped 
to  dissipate  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  bank's  poor 
performance  by  contacting 
fund  managers.  But  more  of 
the  bank's  investors  than  ex- 
pected have  taken  up  his  offer 
of  a foce-to-foce  briefing  and 
he  has  still  not  exhausted  the 
list  of  those  who  want  to  see 
him. 

He  will  be  hoping  to  quieten 
City  nerves  before  the  bank 
has  to  face  another  barrage  of 
criticism  In  a month's  time 
when  it  unveils  financial 
results  which  it  has  already 
warned  will  be  worse  than  ex- 
pected, only  partly  because  of 
tbe  derivatives  writeoff. 
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Clinton  co-opts 
free  trade  lines 


Mark  Tran 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  had 
to  fight  hard  to  win  con- 
gressional passage  of 
the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Arrangement  three 
years  ago  as  opponents  of  the 
trade  pact  with  Mexico  and 
ranada  warned  that  it  would 
lead  to  a haemorrhage  of 
American  jobs. 

Nafta.  however,  has  not  led 
to  that  "great  sucking  sound" 
of  jobs  going  south  as  pre- 
dicted by  Ross  Perot.  But  then 
again  it  has  not  lived  up  to 
the  grandiose  claims  made  by 
Mr  Clinton.  The  Impact  has 
been  rather  modest,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  official  assess- 
ment of  the  trade  agreement 
Last  week's  White  House 
report  to  Congress  says  trade 
with  Mexico  under  Nafta  has 
created  90.000  to  160,000  jobs, 
a very  modest  figure  indeed, 
considering  that  the  US  econ- 
omy creates  about  200.000  jobs 
a month  under  the  current  ro- 
bust expansion,  although  US 
trade  officials  insist  that  the 
agreement  will  yield  further 
benefits  in  future. 

The  report  to  Congress  is 
the  prelude  to  what  promises 
to  be  another  heated  debate  in 
the  autumn  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  free  trade  and  on  the 
larger  issue  of  globalisation, 
when  the  administration  asks 
Congress  for  "fast  track”  au- 
thority to  negotiate  new  trade 
deals  in  Asia  and  to  bring 
Chile  into  Nafta.  Fast  track 
allows  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate trade  agreements,  which 
Congress  must  approve  or 
disapprove  without  dragging 
out  the  process  by  attaching 
amendments. 

High  political  stakes  are  In 
play  as  Richard  Gephardt  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the 
House,  intends  to  play  the 
populist  card  In  his  likely 
challenge  against  Vice  Presi- 
dent A1  Gore  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  nomination  in 
the  2000  presidential  race. 

Mr  Gephardt  was  quick  to 
assert  that  Nafta  failed  to 
measure  up  to  initial  admin- 
istration claims,  adding  that 
Congress  needed  to  ensure 
that  trade  leads  to  real  pro- 
gress for  most  Americans  be- 
fore proceeding  with  further 
trade  negotiations. 

T HAS  been  easy  until  now 
for  free  trade  supporters  to 
dismiss  Mr  Gephardt  as  a 
protectionist,  but  his  argu- 
ments are  gaining  credence 
among  mainstream  econo- 
mists. 

Despite  the  longevity  of  the 
current  economic  expansion, 
American  workers  have  yet 
to  shed  a nagging  sense  of  in- 
security as  they  compete  in 
an  increasingly  global  econo- 
my. As  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration spoke  of  Naffa’s  “mod- 
est positive  effect,"  Nafta 
critics  begged  to  differ. 

The  Council  on  Hemispher- 
ic Affairs,  a Washington 
think  tank,  attacked  tbe  re- 
port for -failing  to  address 
problems  in  the  agreement. 


such  as  low  wages  and  poor 
working  conditions  suffered 
by  Mexican  workers. 

Most  economists,  particu- 
larly at  the  IMF  and  tbe 
World  Bank,  have  sought  to 
minimise  the  negative  while 


emphasising  the  positive  as- 
pects of  globalisation.  But 
some  economists  now  argue 
that  governments  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  real  disrup- 
tions resulting  from  globalisa- 
tion and  they  do  so  at  their 
peril. 

That  point  has  been  raised 
thoughtfully  by  Danl  Rodrik. 
a visiting  fellow  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  International  Eco- 
nomics, one  of  Washington’s 
most  respected  think  tanks. 

IN  HIS  study.  Has  Globalisa- 
tion Gone  Too  Far,  Mr  Ro- 
drik argues  that  globalisa- 
tion does  carry  costs,  creating 
fissures  between  those  with 
tbe  education,  skills  and  mo- 
bility to  flourish  in  an  unfet- 
tered world  market  and  those 
without. 

Mr  Rodrik  asserts  that  if 
economists  argue  that  ex- 
panded trade  has  been  a 
source  of  many  of  the  good 
things  that  advanced  econo- 
mies have  experienced  in  the 
last  few  decades,  they  have  to 
presume  that  trade  has  also 
had  many  of  the  negative  con- 
sequences that  its  opponents 
have  alleged,  including  rising 
wage  inequality. 

Mr  Rodrik  believes  that  the 
empirical  evidence  for  the 
leading  alternative  cause  of 
rising  wage  inequality  — 
technological  change  — is  for 
from  overwhelming,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  difficult  to  treat 
technological  change  as  being 
entirely  independent  from 
trade. 

If  not  handled  well.  Mr  Ro- 
drik warns,  the  social  pres- 
sures unleashed  by  global 
economic  Integration  will 
likely  result  in  had  economics 
and  bad  governance  and  he 
urges  his  fellow  economists  to 
face  up  to  the  intellectual 
challenge  of  reconciling  the 
tensions  between  social  sta- 
bility and  globalisation. 

Institutions  such  as  the 
OECD  have  to  play  a similar 
bridging  role,  Mr  Rodrik  ar- 
gues. They  must  simulta- 
neously encourage  greater 
convergence  of  policies  and 
standards  (tax  harmonisation 
to  prevent  multinationals 
playing  governments  against 
each  other)  to  help  reduce 
tensions  arising  from  differ- 
ent national  practices,  and 
make  room  for  selective  dis- 
engagement from  multilateral 
pacts  for  countries  in  need  of 
breathing  room  to  satisfy  do- 
mestic needs  at  odds  with  lib- 
eralising trade. 

These  issues  will  come  to 
the  fore  when  the  great  trade 
debate  is  renewed  later  this 
year.  It  will  be  a difficult  mo- 
ment for  Mr  Clinton,  who 
considers  the  expansion  of 
free  trade  one  erf  his  greatest 
accomplishments. 

Too  staunch  a defence  of 
free  trade  might  hurt  his  heir 
apparent,  Mr  Gore,  as  he  tries 
to  guard  his  left  flank  against 
Mr  Gephardt.  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  a master  of  coopting 
other  people’s  arguments  as 
he  has  done  so  successfully  at 
tbe  Republicans’  expense.  It 
will  be  time  for  the  President 
to  steal  Mr  Gephardt's  lines, 
now  that  mainstream  econo- 
mists have  legitimised  the 
House  Minority  leader's  res- 
ervations on  free  trade. 


BA  seeks  to  calm 


This  week 


tan  King 


FORMER  nationalised 
companies,  BT  and  Brit- 
ish Airways,  will  be 
seeking  to  reassure  share- 
holders at  annual  meetings 
this  week  with  BT.  on  Wed- 
nesday, putting  directors  of 
US  group,  MCI  in  front  of  its 
angry  investors. 

BT  will  give  an  update  of 
its  proposed  merger  with  MCI 
while  British  Airways  is 

tomorrow  expected  to  outline 

the  financial  damage  stem- 
ming from  foe  strike  by  its 
cabin  crew. 

Elsewhere,  second-liners 
dominate  the  results  list,  with 
drugs  group  Medeva  — long 


seen  as  a potential  takeover 
candidate.  Interest  will  focus 
on  Medeya's  behaviour  con- 
trol drug  Methylphenldate 
which  could  fan*  tough  com- 
petition if  US  rival  Ell  Lily  is 
cleared  to  use  Prozac  on 
children.  Paper  and  packag- 
ing group  David  S Smith  also 
reports  on  Wednesday,  with 
most  brokers  expecting  pre- 
tax profits  of  just  under 
£90  million,  although  at  its  In- 
terim results  announcement 
last  December,  Smith  warned 
it  was  suffering  from  the 
strength  of  sterling.  Also  on 
Wednesday  is  cider  maker  HP 
Bulmer,  looking  to  recover 
from  the  al copops  onslaught. 

TODAY  — Rnalr  AaMeaa  Group.  Bartng 
Emerging.  Ellis  A EnrwL  AQMk  BrlOkh 
Land,  GSR.  Fleming  Inc  & Cap  Investment 
Trust.  Klolnwort  Endowment.  MCIT. 
PdwwGwi.  Thom. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2 205 
Austria  2025 
Bulgarin  59.44 

Canada  £262 
Cyprus  0-85 
Denmark  11.04 
Finland  8.63 


France  9.7 1 
Germany  2.878 
Greece  455.00 
Hong  Kong  12.72 
India  60.32 
Ireland  1.075 
Israel  5.99 


Italy  2.833 
Malta  0.636 
Netherlands  3.23 
New  Zealand  2.447 
Norway  1207 
Portugal  290.60 
Saudi  Arabia  643 


Singapore  137 
Somt!  Africa  746 
Spain  241.75 
Sweden  12.77 
S«flzariwNt2285 
Turkey  259,010 
USA  1,85 


Supplied  by  Extei  (excluding  Indian  njpen,  laraaH  afwftar  and  Singapore  daHarj. 
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Clean  sweep ...  the  Kent  wicketkeeper  Steven  Marsh  looks  on  in  admiration  as  the  19-year-old  Ben  Hollloake strokes  his  way  to  a match-winning taxings  of  98  fbr  Surrey  in  only  his  second  appearance  at  bird's  moromwM:  toot  harms 

Mike  Selvey  at  Lord’s  watches  Surrey’s  star  names  come  good  when  it  matters  to  run  out  comfortable  eight-wicket  winners  over  Kent 


All-rounder  adds  more 
weight  to  England  claims 


WHEN  Adam  Hol- 
Lioake,  a proac- 
tive captain 
and  cricketer  of 
authority,  de- 
clares that  in  the  division  of 
talent  with  his  brother  it  was  , 
he  who  received  the  shortfall, 
it  is  not  just  fraternal  joshing. 
He  means  it,  and  what  is 
more  he  is  probably  right 
For  the  second  time  this 
summer  Ben  Hollioake.  not  20 
until  November,  trod  the 
boards  of  the  grandest  stage 
and  gave  a compelling  perfor- 
mance. In  May,  on  his  debut 
not  only  for  England  but  at 
the  ground,  he  batted  at  No.  3 
with  the  uninhibited  ebul- 
lience or  youth  and  tore  the 
Australia  attack  to  shreds, 


scoring  63  from  48  balls.  Ah, 
we  said,  here  is  a lad  with  a 
bit  of  spark  and  the  tempera- 
ment to  go  with  it. 

He  did  it  again  on  Saturday, 
making  98  from  113  balls  (that 
Is  161  at  a run  a ball  on  his 
only  two  appearances  at  HQ) 
to  put  the  Benson  and  Hedges 
Cup  on  a gold  platter  Tor  his 
big  brother. 

Surrey,  whose  recent 
achievements  have  been  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  in- 
dividual ability  in  their 
ranks,  finally  came  good. 
Stung  and  humbled  by  last 
Tuesday’s  defeat  by  Notting- 
hamshire in  the  NatWest  Tro- 
phy, they  were  tightened  to  a 
pitch  by  their  shrewd  coach 
Dave  Gilbert  and  Hollloake 


Snr,  and  it  was  Kent's  misfor- 
tune to  be  on  the  receiving 
end.  In  26  finals  Surrey's 
eight-wicket  victory, 
achieved  with  live  overs  to 
spare,  has  been  bettered  only 
by  Somerset's  nine-wicket- 
trouncing  of  Notts  in  1982, 

That  was  the  year  Surrey 
captured  the  NatWest  — until 
last  season's  Sunday  triumph, 
the  only  trophy  to  grace  their 
cabinet  since  they  won  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  Cup  23 
years  ago.  For  a county  of 
their  resources  that  is  almost 
scandalous,  but  two  trophies 
in  as  many  seasons  repre- 
sents an  upswing  In  fortune  if 
not  the  across-the-board  dom- 
i inance  they  would  like. 

For  Kent  and  in  particular 


it. 


-*v a 


their  captain  Steve  Marsh  I 
and  middle-order  batsman 
Graham  Cowdrey,  it  was  a 
harsh  day.  No  county  have 
reached  more  finals  in  this 
competition  than  Kent's 
eight,  and  there  was  a time  in 
the  Seventies  when  they  , 
could  almost  be  guaranteed  to 
win.  The  last  four  finals  have  ! 
been  lost,  however,  and 
Marsh  and  Cowdrey  have 
played  in  them  aO. 

This  time  around,  in  what 
promised  to  be  a close  game, 
Kent  had  built  a strong  case 
for  themselves  by  becoming  a 
well-balanced  limited-overs. 

I outfit  who  had  put  one  aver 
Surrey  on  three  occasions 
this  season.  But  when  it  mat- 
tered they  foiled,  unable  to 

I recover  from  the  loss  of  three 
early  wickets  in  the  space  of 
eight  balls  (although  the  lbw 
decisions  against  Matthew 
Fleming  and  Alan  Wells 
looked  poor  ones).  Despite  the 
efforts  of  Mark  Ealham.  (52) 
and  Nigel  Llong  (42)  they 
reached  only  21 2 for  nine,  50 


runs  at  least  from  a defensible  | 
score  against  Surrey’s  batting  , 
on  a good  pitch. 

Surrey  never  gave  them  a 
chance.  Although  the  fourth  , 
ball  of  their  innings  ac- 1 
counted  for  Alistair  Brown,  to  i 
a stupendous  catch  by  Flem- 
ing at  point,  Ben  Hollloake 
and  Alec  Stewart  put  together 
a second-wicket  partnership 
of  159  and  that,  bar  the  shout- 
ing, was  about  It. 

If  Hollioake  stole  the 
thunder  once  more,  Stewart's 
unbeaten  75  from  124  halls 
should  not  be  underestimated. 
Youthful  excesses  need  their 
counterpoint  and  this  was  a 
top-class  innings,  played  as  if 
by  a benevolent  uncle  content 
to  sit  back  and  watch  the 
youngster  strut  his  stuff.  He 
made  only  45  of  the  partner- 
ship but  when  Hollloake  de- 
parted — caught  overhead  by 
Paul  Strang  as  he  tried  to  loft 
.Ealham  over  mid-on  to  reach 
his  hundred  — Stewart  took 
over,  winning  the  match  with 
a deft  flick  to  fine-leg. 


Hollioake 's  successes  will 
evoke  a natural  clamour  for 
his  elevation  to  the  Test  side 
but  his  performances  need  to 
be  placed  La  context  These 
were  limited-overs  matches, 
not  given  to  exposing  defen- 
sive techniques  so  much  as 
providing  a shop  window  for 
attacking  strokes. 

In  this  respect  he  has  an  ob- 
vious ability,  given  to  few  — 
Greg  Chappell  and  Mark 
Waugh  spring  to  mind  — to 
stand  tall  and  work  good- 
length  balls  to  leg  from  the  top 
of  the  bounce.  His  straight 
driving  too  is  uncomplicated 
and  powerful  and  these 
strokes  brought  him  the  bulk 
of  his  15  boundaries  on  Satur- 
day. Occasionally  he  is  loose 
outside  off  stump,  but  if  you 
cannot  be  loose  when  you  are 
a teenager  when  can  you  be? 

His  pace  bowling  needs 
work  and  a stronger  body 
action,  bat  from  an  unpromis- 
ingly open-chested  delivery  he 
swings  the  ban  away  from  the 
right-hander,  which  Indicates 


a basic  understanding  that 
textbook  actions  are  of  no 
value  if  the  hand  is  not  in  the 
right  position. 

Gilbert  continues  to  preach 
caution.  ‘T  hope  England  do 
not  rush  the  guy.  The  obvious 
next  step  is  to  take  Ben  on  the 
West  Indies  tour  this  winter 
and  give  him  a nice  feeling  for 
international  cricket. 

. “For  19  it  is  obscene  the  ! 
temperament  he  has.  got,  very 
similar  to  Steve  Waugh's.  But 
Steve  has  turned  hjmcoif  into 
, a very  steely-eyed,  deter- 
mined character  and' Ben  will 
have  to  do  that  the  longer  he 
Is  in  the  game." 

The  selectors  have  already 
seen  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  temperament  to  know  he 
will  be  in  the  parties  to  Shar- 
jah (under  his  brother's  cap- 
taincy, you  can  bet)  and  the 
Caribbean  this  . winter.  The 
only  issue  is  whether  he 
makes  the  Ashes  side  this 
summer.  It  would  be  a foolish 
person  who  put  his  shirt 
against  it 


Scoreboard 


M V Fleming  lbw  b Lewta . 7 

U J Walker  b WcKiwIi  — ® 

T R Word  lbw  b A J Hollioake 15 

a p Wbu&  um  b eucknon 5 

N J Uong  c Butcher  b Snqlaln  . ..  _ . 43 

MAEalbamcBrown  bLovris  58 

G R Cowdrey  b Low  la  B 

P A Strang  b Salisbury - 8* 

TS  A Uaralwwtout 84 

M J McCagua  c Tnorpe  b SaqlaHi  . . . . 0 

DWKendlay  not  out 5 

Extras  (bl.  tb7.  nIT.  ntd  - 37 

Total  (tor  si  aa  oven). ....  sis 

Ml  o(  ericketK  15. 15.23.68.  106,135. 
170. 194.  138. 

Bowine  Bicknell  0-0-33-2  Lewis 
10-0-39-0;  A J Hal  hooka  7-0-31-1:  B C 
HoUloeke  6-0-28-0;  Sattfaun  0-1-33-?. 
Salisbury  10-0-40-1 


A 0 Brown  c Owning  b McCaflue  ....  3 

TA  J Stewan  not  out TB 

BC  Hollloake  c Strang  b Ealham BB 

G P Thorpo  not  out  ;.  IT 

Extras  (161  1.  w6.  nbdl  33 

Total  (Ur  2. 45  mers) . 21B 

Mi  of  wlekotai  2. 181. 

DM  net  bob  *A  J Hollioake.  M A Butcher , 
C C Lewis.  J D Ranine,  m P Stouten.  I □ K 
Salisbury.  Saqiain  Uushtoq. 

■wiBw  McCague  8-0-45-1,  HoMHrv 
10-0-53-0:  Owning  7-1-08- 0.  Ealham 
6-0-31-1;  Strang  10-1-31-0:  Llano 
4-0-15-0. 

Ompfewea  G Sharp  end  DRShopheid. 


Union 

.. 

55LUAGS,,: 


Gilbert  is  puzzled  by  a Surrey  lack 
of  quotations  and  final  dividends 


Paul.Weaver  hears  an  invitation  to  go  to 
market  on  a day  that  saw  Kent’s  stock  fall 


SURREY  share  hold-  Everthing  about  the  place 
ers  are  beaming  this  would  have  to  work  like 
morning  after  hav-  clockwork,  otherwise 
mg  millions  added  people  at  the  end  of  the 
to  the  club's  stock  market  year  would  be  asking, 
value  after  Saturday's  Ben-  'Where  is  my  dividend? 
son  and  Hedges  Cup  final  Why  haven’t  I got  a 


victory  over  Kent  at  Lord's. 

Well,  not  really.  I just 


dividend?* 

“I  know  It’s  a bit  revolu- 


r « f S made  that  up.  But  that  is  Canary  for  cricket.  X can’t 

p,  . the  way  it  could  be,  even  think  of  any  cricket  club  in 

|H  • -Jfmm  HffiJwKr  should  be,  according  to  the  world  that  operates  this 

■ t'S  v”-'  Surrey’s  cricket  manager  way.  But  why  not?  Why 

■ David  Gilbert,  who  has  al-  can't  it  happen?  Why  can't 

■ 1 V.  ■r  wK  r w ' ready  achieved  enough  at  a business  consortium  buy 

W q • , _ The  Oval  to  deserve  an  au-  Surrey  County  Cricket 

■ \ U"  dience  for  his  lateral  views.  Club?” 

1 | “It  just  amazes  me  that  a Gilbert's  recognition 

I ‘l  W.  county  club  has  not  become  this  is  revolutionary  Is 

■ ; ft.  id  a private  affair,  like  the  hardly  misplaced.  But  the 

f ^ "m  § 9 soccer  clubs.  Someone  with  idea  that  companies  are  al- 

| f ' a vested  interest  would  ways  better  run  thaw  nri- 

Ti'"1  ' ' come  in.  out  go  the  shares,  vate  clubs  is  not  always  con- 

G fit-edged  . . . the  Surrey  captain  Adam  Hollioake  holds  the  cup  aloft  flanked  by  his  and  suddenly  you  have  firmed  in  fact.  Then  there  is 
brother  Ben,  the  Man  of  the  Match,  and  Alec  Stewart,  the  vice-captain  john  parkin  total  accountability,  the  question  of  who  would 


put  money  into  county 
clubs,  who  are  still  heavily 
dependent  on  the  end-of-sea- 
son  share-out  from  Lord’s  to 
break  even,  let  alone  break 
Into  profit.  And  any  dub  ■ 
who  decided  to  play  thin  1 
particular  game  might  soon 
find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  negotiate 
with  the  people  who  decide 
on  the  annual  cut.  j 

If  there  is  money  in  ' 
county  cricket  it  does  not 
come  from  its  most  impor- 
tant competition,  the 
Championship.  This  season 
most  county  treasurers  can 
be  found  wearing  an  easy 
smile  only  because  they 
know  that  the  profits  from 
this  summer’s  Ashes  series 
wifi  be  vast.  But  any  poten- 
tial investor  who  visited 
Grace  Road,  Leicester,  with 
a view  to  putting  money 
into  the  county  champions 
would  swiftly  think  again. 

Kent,  meanwhile,  might 
have  had  a few  million 


wiped  off  their  stock  after 
their  performance  on  Sat- 
urday. They  are  one  of  the 
best  three  or  four  sides  in 
the  country  but,  as  they 
proved  at  Lord’s,  the  depth 
of  their  batting  does  not 1 
make  up  for  the  shortage  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two.  class 
players  in  the  top  six.  Too 
often  the  only  recently  rec- 
ognised Mark  Ealham  ap- 
pears as  a late- middle-order 
consolidator  rather  than 
someone  ideally  equipped 
to  play  a flurry  of  an  in- 
nlngs  in  the  declining 
overs. 

A year  ago  their  now  de- 
parted coach  Daryl  Foster 
mourned  the  shortage  of  a 
batsman  capable  of  taking 
responsibility  In  the  event 
of  Carl  Hooper  failing. 
Hooper  has  gone  and  the 
gifted  Trevor  Ward,  the  ex- 
perienced Graham  Cow- 
drey and  the  very  able  Alan 
Wells  have  yet  to  flu  the 
void. 


At  the  end  of  the  match 
the  England  captain 
Michael  Atherton,  the  Gold 
Award  adjudicator,  had  a 
meeting  with  his  co-judges 
and  confessed:  "I  can't 
think  of  a Kent  player  to 
mention.”  There  was  some 
sympathy  for  him,  al- 
though his  England  col- 
league Ealham  deserved  a 
passing  comment,  and  Ni- 
gel Llong.  so  disappointing 
for  so  many  seasons,  looked 
their  best  batsman  on  the 
day. 

But  poor  Kent  never 
recovered  from  the  early 
loss  of  wickets.  Matthew 
Fleming,  whose  naturally 
ruddy  complexion  and  sun' 
screen  makes  him  look  like 
a coastal-Kent  woman  who 
has  ODed  on  the  rouge  and 
facial  power,  produced  a 
look  of  pure  disbelief  when 
he  was  unluckily  given  out 
Jbw  at  the  start  of  the  game. 
The  Kent  players  wore  a 
similar  expression  all  day. 
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FSshy  business . . . 
Competitors  in  the 
Angling  Tim®  Team 
Championships  enjoy 
a peaceful  afternoon 
in  the  sunshine  on 
the  hanks  of  the 
Trent  in  Nottingham 

yesterday 


.jf. 

■1*—  - 


Going  on  Tour  for  the  Holiday  From  Hell  tvsport 

c **#•  I I summCT  he  dresses  as  the  I treads  the  fine  line  between  I banned,  but  used  to  listen  se- 1 make  it,  «nri  it  rapidly  be- 

J <f“r— 1\|  Devil,  in  red  tights,  a black  the  words  “enthusiast*’  and  I crafty  to  the  Tour.  The  Ger-  ramp  apparent  to  us  and  Rix 
™ I fun-fur  jacket  with  a taiL  and  I “anorak”.  He  has  built  ISO  of  I man  commentators  ninravs  that  few  itiH 


Martin 

Kelner 


■ ■■HEN  it  comes  to  holi- 
days,  there's  no  ac- 

■ ■ counting  for  taste.  If 
an  advert  I saw  in  the  Sunday 
papers  does  its  business, 
some  people  win  spend  their 
annual  break  this  year  on  a 
Sound  Of  Music  trip  to  Aus- 
tria, following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Julie  AndzWs's  nun  in  the 
movie. 

Meanwhile,  what  young 
Scandinavians  enjoy  most  at 
holiday  time,  it  seems,  is 
cramming  every  single  one  of 
their  personal  belongings  into 
an  unfeasibly  large  rucksack 
and  riding  the  London  Under- 
ground during  the  rush  hour. 

For  sheer  eccentricity, , 
though,  it  is  unlikely  anyone 
will  match  Did!  from  Berlin 
who  has  come  up  with  the  al- 
most literal  Holiday  From 
HtiL  For  three  weeks  every 


summer  he  dresses  as  the 
Devil,  in  red  tights,  a black 
fun-fur  jacket  with  a tail,  and 
a homed  flir  hat,  and  stands 
at  the  side  of  the  road  waving 
his  pitchfork  and  snarling  as 
the  explosion  of  fluorescent 
lycra  that  is  the  Tour  de 
France  passes. 

Didi  was  unearthed  by 
Gary  Imlach  for  Channel  4's 
bright  and  breezy  Tour  cover- 
age which,  at  half  an  hour 
each  evening,  was  just  about 
enough  for  those  of  us  who 
see  cycling  less  as  a proper 
sport  and  more  as  something 
you  do  If  you  can't  afford  a 
car. 

Imlach’s  reports  were  a wel- 
come diversion  from  the  end- 
less overhead  shots  of  lycra- 
dad  bottoms  snaking  their 
way  through  the  French 
countryside.  As  the  man  in 
charge  of  “characters",  Im- 
lach was  in  a job  for  which  he 
is  uniquely  qualified:  he 
spends  the  winter  working 
for  Channel  4’s  American 
football  programme  talking 
with  coaches  and  former  play- 
ers, some  of  whom  give  the 
distinct  impression  they  may 
have  played  too  long  without 
a helmet 

None  of  them,  though,  is 
quite  as  whacky  as  Didi,  who 


treads  the  One  line  between 
the  words  “enthusiast”  and 
“anorak”.  He  has  built  150  of 
the  world's  strangest  bicycles 
including  one  operated  some- 
what mysteriously  by  a ten- 
nis racket  and  another  with  a 
punch-bag  attached.  He  is 
able  to  maintain  his  hobby, 
Imlach  informal!  in,  “cour- 
tesy of  a working  wife  and  a 
small  sponsorship  from  a 
clutch  company”. 

So  why  the  Devil  outfit? 
Apparently  Didi  grew  up  In 
East  Germany  when  broad- 
casts firm  the  West  were 


Gary  Imlach’s 
reports  were  a 
welcome 
diversion 
from  shots  of 
lycra-clad 
bottoms  in  the 
French 
countryside 


banned,  but  used  to  listen  se- 
cretly to  the  Tour.  The  Ger- 
man commentators  always 
referred  to  the  last  kilometre 
as  the  “Devil’s  Cloth”,  and 
that,  said  Did!  stuck  with 

him 

When  he  finally  saw  the 
race,  he  noticed  that  there 
was  no  Devil  to  greet  the 
riders,  so  he  appointed  him- 
self to  the  job,  which  is  why 
Channel  4’s  cameras  were 
able  to  catch  him  jumping  up  , 
and  down  in  red  lurex  under 
the  hot  sun. 

Could  be  worse,  though. 
Chelsea’s  former  youth  coach 
Graham  Rix.  whom  Channel 
4‘s  True  Stories:  Football 
Dreams  reveals  as  something 
of  a television  star,  spent  his 
summer  with  a bunch  of 
young  wannabe  footballers  on 
a tour  of  Spain  that  was  to 
break  his  and  their  hearts.  Of 
a dozen  or  so  lads  taken  on  by 
Chelsea  as  £37-a-week  appren- 
tices, only  two  or  three  at 
most  would  be  offered  profes- 
sional contracts. 

It  was  nix’s  job  to  tell  the 
others,  “one-on-one  with  their 
eyes  filling  up”,  as  he  memo- 
rably put  It,  that  “their  future 
lies  elsewhere”.  The  Spanish 
trip  was  to  establish  which  of 
the  lads  had  the  character  to 


make  it,  and  it  rapidly  be- 
came apparent  to  us  and  Rix 
that  few  did. 

The  programme  had  been 
preceded  with  a warning 
about  strong  language,  and  by 
the  Hmp  of  the  Spanish  tour, 
about  halfway  through,  I was 
beginning  to  wonder  what  the 
fuss  was  about,  Rix  being 
guilty  of  only  the  mildest  of 
expletives. 

During  the  lads’  Spanish 
matrhea,  though,  mild-man- 
nered Rix  used  the  most  popu- 
lar four-letter  word  more 
often  and  more  violently  than 
I have  heard  outside  Quentin 
Tarrantino  movies.  One  felt 
this  was  less  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  Spanish  referee- 
ing and  more  because  he’d 
grown  to  like  the  lads  whose 
dreams  he  was  about  to 
shatter. 

’Td  rather  I hated  every 
one  of  them  and  they  all  made 
it,”  he  said.  Jimmy  Aggrey 
was  typical  of  his  charges. 
"He’s  a big  lad  physically.” 
said  the  coach,  "but  inside 
he’s  a little  boy.” 

This  was  not  only  a great 
film  about  football  but  one  of 
the  most  moving  documenta- 
ries about  the  difficult  busi- 
ness of  growing  up  I have 
ever  seen. 


Uva  Cycling  Tour  de  France, 
stage  nine. 

Eurosport  9am;  highlights  C4, 
6pm 

Live  Athletics  Salamanca 
Grand  Prfx. 

Eurosport,  6.30pm 

(toeing  From  Wolverhampton 

and  Windsor. 

Sky  Sports  3, 630pm 


Cricket  David  Gower’s  Cricket 
Monthly. 

BBC2, 6.45pm 
Live  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  8.30am;  highlights 
C4. 6.30pm 

Live  Football  PSV  Eindhoven  v 
Newcastle  United,  pre-season 
tournament  from  Ireland. 

Sky  Sports  1,8pm 


Racing  From  Sandown. 

C4.  1.55pm 

Live  Athletics  Nice  Grand  Prlx. 
Eurosport,  6pm 

Racing  From  Brighlon  and 
Doncaster. 

Sky  Sports  3, 6pm 

Golf  Preview  of  the  Open,  which 

begins  on  Thursday. 

BBC2,  6.45pm 

Live  Footbafl  Irish  tournament 
final 

Sky  Sports  1,8pm 


Thursday  1 7 


Uve  Golf  Open  Championship, 
day  one. 

BBC2,  10.30am- 12.30pm,  1- 
3pm  and  4~7.30pm;  BBC  7,  3- 
4pm;  highlights  BBC 2, 9pm 
Live  Cricket  Kent  v 
Leicestershire. 

Sky  Sports  1, 11am 

Live  FoothaB  Gothenburg  v 

Liverpool,  friendly. 

Eurosport,  7pm 


Wednesday  16 


Uve  Cricket  Kent  v 
Leicestershire.  County 
Championship  day  one. 

Sky  Sports  1, 11am 
Uve  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  1pm;  highlights  C4, 
6.30pm 


Friday  1 8 


Live  Golf  Open  Championship. 
BBC2,  10.30am-1 2.30pm,  1- 
7.30pm;  highlights  BBC2, 9pm 
Live  Cricket  Kent  v 
Leicestershire. 

Sky  Sports  1, 11am 

Uve  Motorcycling  German 

Grand  Prix. 

Eurosport,  noon 

Uve  Cycflng  Tour  de  France. 

Eurosport,  2pm 

Racing  From  Pontelract  and 

Newmarket 

Sky  Sports  3, 6.30pm 


Uve  Rugby  League  Leeds  v 
Adelaide.  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm 


Live  Boxing  Naseem  Hamed  v 
Pastor  Maurln.  WBO/IBP 
featherweight  title. 

Sky  Sports  1,9pm 

Live  Cricket  Kent  v 

Leicestershire. 

Sky  Sports  1. 11am 
Grandstand  Including  Open 
action  and  racing  from  Newbury. 
BBC1,  12.30pm;  golf  highlights 
BBC2, 9pm 

Uve  Cycling  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2pm;  highlights  C4, 
6.30pm 

Racing  From  Newmarket 
C4, 3.05pm 

Uve  Rugby  Union  South  Africa  v 
New  Zealand. 

Sky  Sports  2, 4pm 
Racing  From  Red  car  and  Ayr. 
Sky  Sports  1. 6.30pm 


Sunday  20 


Uve  Golf  Open  Championship. 
BBC2,  1pm;  highlights  BBCZ 
8.50pm 

Live  Cycflng  Tour  de  France. 
Eurosport,  2.15pm:  highlights 
C4, 6.30pm 

Live  Cricket  Surrey  v 
Hampshire,  Sunday  league. 

Sky  Sports  1, 1pm 
Uve  Rugby  League  Wigan  v 
Brisbane.  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1. 6.30pm 


Weekend  results 


||  The  week’s  fixtures 


ack 


FOOTBALL 

mwaniisii  Layton  Orient  0 Araaral  1; 
NngrtMlan  0 Chataea  3. 

ROOBY  UNION 

WBUTIOim  MATCHSSc  XuatraSa 
SS  &«t*nd  & US  S3  Wales  SB. 

RUOBY  LEAGUE 


T;  Bergman  2.  Eads.  Ewans.  Taylor. 
ftffCaMW  3.  ftotxnaon  2. 

T:  Farrell.  Hauflhlor.  P Johnson. 

T UhL 
atorraHS. 

Meuse. 

SMa^Soeatobuo  ^ 

Roakan  8.  Roaoisn  a,  Ban** 
Mammon,  Mauarm,  TteML 
<k  teaneraon  5.  Banrtck  4 
Mb  3,150 


Cnambartaln  LCnsriaa,  ETArey 
DHwrtaan,  O'Brian.  Roum 
ttlwW T.  OG:  Parker. 

Jos.  Loner.  MaMtoa-Browm 
MMwnu,  Quirk. 

P:  Momwingron  5 

MfcATO 

WsfSWsy 

CasMtoL  Footer.  Garmon 
Romtww. 
jfaRoMaatai  Z 

Hasm,  a Lav,  March. 
LOLmI  DG:  Btttow,  March. 
SEJM— 

Oxg.MoGaoa.muby- 
3: 3 Cawy,  Prica-Johaa. 

OO:  Loogo.  Ptm-Jonaa. 


.BMfttgm,  WMlafnaon. 
OcCakm  3.  oa  Woodcock. 
Alt  UK 

CBOOar.Currftr.QaraaiMf. 
CfeMaorn.  - 


CfaBMMflisadhn.  KhnMdl 
Wofey.Pratt. 
a Chapman  3. 

Aft  MW 


JStoBh. 

anator* 


tov  & Bunyan,  Cttoatnam 


ft  Seems,  Wooten  B 
Mt  UK 

PH 


D L F 
1 i Ml 

0 4 572 

1 7 «M 
1 I 388 
010  333 
1 It  440 
1 10  304 
til  002 

012  3d 

013  aw 
ou  so 


• I 

-taJ  ■ 


■■jitoi  amtem  e.  Turpm  a 
£24*.  OfeaM.  Walter, 
fehnaar. 


G.  CraaaserB.- 

wn 


•to  piiMa  s m po 


n— i <i2l  7® 

Sentries,  Steels. 

O:  Jackson  Z 

Haahdtea  (48)74 

Famril  4.  8unce  3.  Appleby  2. 

PtocW  2 Edwards.  Gartland.  Pachnluk. 

Gfc  Gartland  9. 

Att  489. 

Tone  P*i  10 

Palltelar  Z.  FHzgeraW. 

& Fitzgerald  Z 

Latah  ri’l  *1 

Fatrctough,  Mill,  Ingram, 
a Wilkinson  4.  Da  MfllMnaon. 

AtC  781. 

P W D L F AM 
RqteKtata  IB  13  0 4 658  818  SO 

irri  ir  T-rT  19  U 0 5 820  290  SB 

Utah  1914  0 5 GOB  322  28 

BMhy  ID  IS  0 B 573  413  2« 

Una  lynx  19  12  0 7 528  356  2* 

CVah  19  12  0 7 492  374  24 

YhH  ID  • 0 11  487  465  X* 

■arrow  19  0 0 13  313  022  12 

taaariay  IS  5 1 13  343  <91  11 

Turr — 1~-  20  3 1 10  247  8S6  7 

Pint  19  3 017  237  745  4 

JWBAMMYi  London  34  HuH  1<:  Wigan  48 
Faatharttono  18. 

AUSTRALIAN  OUPRR  I «««■  Auck- 
land iBAdeiawaB:  CnonuUa44  Panrttna): 
Canterbury  38  Parth  2S:  North  Ouaenaland 

33  Hunter  Mariners  U.  Man  Steam  i Bris- 
bane IP14  PtaZI);  2 Cronufla  (15-18):  3 
Canterbury  (19-1B).  i 

GOLF 

loch  uimomd  world  omr*-  i 

-nOKAli  Ptaal  mad  (G8hr»imten 

“*  2« 

T Lehman  (USA)  BS  88  67  87 
*70  1 

3 Me  (SA)  70  686344^ 

It  O*»oa  (SAJ  71  70  09  02 
273 

O Manana  (Aval  88  » Ml 88 
P PVBca  (Swa)  70  84  98  78 
*74  - 

M MoBbwv  (Swa)  B7  71  71  AB 

p Rroadharst  68  70  68  38 

P Stewart  (US)  73  87  88  M 

275 

• Jaaoa  (USA)  OS  B5  68  73 

476 

CHootooMrittGfl  7D70«T 
pOXtadtaylAuJ  | 718868M 

Jftaae^*n(SwB)83  72  77T1 
STS 

BAfcater(Aua)O7a70«S 
VS(anilDan)7tB7  70  W 
T PurtW  (USA!  88  68  70  71 
27* 

j panMMte  (Swb)  70  71  58  70 
g|JmM8  72  71 85  71 

JRaafc(Sv»)re70MTt 

* Otevs  (WO)  W 72B7  73 
O Dny  (US)  68  72  68  73 

MO 

! M Hama  67  73  72  88 

swt 

■ lWUItela!r©8877  8T 
LWnlwmi  70  73  B <■ 

L 1^(^)70897072 

zss 

n La*  70  71  736)8 

BCterk*72ffl  W 76 

e Boaap  (H)  70  71 88  73 

HteKltolflftdn 

P CWT7B372  70  77^ 

K Kate  i4  73  07 

WUk  Jhnaw—  7® 

a u juiianaarm  ” 71 
0 TmiPtoa  H 87J273 
n Ooavar  71  70  69  73 
SgSrt?3B9M«| 

rUfuan— n 72  71 74  C7 


D Honan  87  7G  72  71 
R Bondi  71  72  70  72 
C teaan  (3p)  70  70  72  73 
P Mflnh4«  ED  72  70  74 
P HeCtatay  72  G8  70  74 
266 

S&awpaaennl (it)  70 73 75 88 
I QarbalK  69  71  75  71 
K BrRLaaon  (Swe)  88  75  71  72 
R Damn  (US)  70  69  75  72 
B Canootaa  CHI  72  70  71  78 
S Amo*  (Tnj  70  72  71  73 
W Wootnor  (£A1  72  70  70  74 
J Bawdatei  (Swa)  87  72  71  76 

287 

P Raker  70  72  7B  60 
P Karrtngloa  71  72  71  73 
J Hawfcaa  (SA)  72  70  70  75 
SFtoMI68BB73  78 

288 

D Carter  70  73  75  70 
R Cteydan  72  71  75  70 

289 

HI  Roe  73  70  73  73 

R Wtetaoa  73  70  72  74 

290 

Q MkUans  (US)  70  73  75  72 
H Twtoy  (US)  72  88  75  78 

291 

P (Mrid  lSw«z)6B  74  74  74 

292 

aCtarfc88  74  77  73 

293 

00010(117172  79  71 
■ Galas  G9  73  77  74 
H Gkwk  72  70  71  80 


J Op— 08  73  70  79  79 
US  WOSODTS  OPEN  (Cornelius.  Or- 
egon): TWrd  round  (US  urriBM  stated). 


I NUpazBSEaSO 

208 

L Haoknay  (OB)  71  70  67 
209 

K Mr  i ■ 71  71  67 

310 

KWabbfAua)  78  7266 
211 

D Andnawa  74  71  68 
A Mnahkaa  (Japan)  71 71 6D 
Bl  Rodman  74  67  70 
0 Mchard  68  70  73 
K Refablna  88  G9  74 

212 

5 Craaa  (H|  72  69  71 

D GwJatH  (Can)  72  87  73 

213 

C Jeteued  72  68  T3 
L llmmani  (Sm)67  70  76 

214 

■ Burton  73  7200 
T Jetmaa  (OB)  89  74  71 
PSboatoan  727171 

P Papa  ar  78  70  72 
J Wiater  726878 

218 

6 Kteg  74  75  oe 

e Kteawk  (Swa)  7B  70  69 

CWataww  (06)7889  70  - 

Tteaw  7*70  71 

C Wares  (OB)  71  71  73 

j Pftuadc  71  69  75 

Ataet  216  K Uannall  (08)  72  71 73. 

SENIOR OBUUM  oem  lunariin- 

gan.  Lake  Canstanca):  Rnal  mawi  (OB/ 
Ira  uniass  Etaied): 

204 

NRMaBHafAua)  88BB81 

206 


RCampagnoS 

t.  Manrao  (US) 
T Horton 
T6HBIRSA) 


69  71  70 

(R)  70  E8  72 


RKart*aon(Swol 


707173  71 


S Waltar  7173  71 

BWaRaa  71  73  71 

JRDo6dh(US)  69  71 72 

□ Hulah  72  71  72 

0 OabdM  (US)  70  73  72 

J Oamar  72  71  72 

TENNIS 

ATP  SWISS  OPKN  (GSLaad):  FteaJi  F 
MimWla  iSp)  01  J A VHoca  (Spl  6-1  8-« 
6-4. 

ATP  EWRDMM  OPEH  (BaastedV  Plndi 
M Harman  (Swe)  W J A Marin  (Sp)  7-5 
6-2. 

HALL  OF  FAME  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Newport  RI):  Sand-Hoalat  R Stawan 
(NZ)  bt  G Sraltart  ISA)  WS-7HJ 
Barvdan  (Ann)  bl  L Pus  (India)  7-6  2-6 
6-3. 

DAVIS  CUP>  Euro-African  tom  Croup 
ana  ptay^df  (Ktav):  04  3 Ukmtaa  2 (GS 
first  T Hanama/Q  RuaadtM  bt  A Madve- 
dev/p  Polyakov  8-1  6-4  7-6:  Henman  loste 
ID  A Hodvodaw  fir-7  6-3  6-4  6-4:  Ru- 
xodsfd  bl  A RytMAo  7-5  6-3  6-3).  Qnwo 

two  play— affsi  (Dublin):  IralJUd  4 

team  f (Ire  lirsc  S Sana  br  S Peppas 
6-3  B-0  6-1: 0 Caooy  bt  K EconomkSs  6-1 
6-4):  Latvia  3 Ghana  1;  Pound  4 Ivory 
Coast  1.  Second  round:  Norway  4 Slove- 
nia 1.  AstaJDooanta  am  Oroep  ana: 
Japan  3 Uzbekistan  Z 
PHD  CUP:  World  pop  ptajr-offi  Spain  3 
Australia  i Italy  B Indonesia,  droop  taro 
pbrdte  Austria  3 South  Africa  Z.  EJova- 
kis  5 Canada  0.  SotaKhiali  France  3 Bet- 

OJum  2. 

CHALuwon  uan  TourmAuorr 
(Bristol).-  Hnah  S PognoacHdo  (h)  t>  M 
Patcfley  (0br)  7-8  7-6. 

ATHLETICS 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  TRIALS  (Blr- 
mlngtiam):  Plaatai  Mam  2(1  Oiim  1 □ 
walker  (Newham  & Essex  Beagles)  20J3; 
2 O Deku  (Sale)  20.78;  9 D Turoar  {CardHf} 
2037.  *ootm  1 I Thomas  (Newnam  & 
Essex  Beeglaa)  44  J8  (Britten  record);  * u 
Rlchanfeon  (WSE)  44.94;  3 J Bauteh  (Car- 
dffl)  46.02.  BOOtm  i A Hart  (Coventry  Go- 
diva)  1.2L38;  2 M Sasay  (Leeds  City) 

1 4736:  3 P WBlkof  (Edtebmoh)  1.47.82. 

ISOOoaa  1 J Mayock  (Cannock  & Stalterd) 
139.89.  2 K McKay  (Sate)  32983:  3 M 
YatBS  (Bolarovo)  34088.  teCCOaa  1 A 
Passey  (Reddltch)  lSJlZI;  2 R Danmark 
(Basildon)  133929:  S I GBiespia  BirdlhaM 
1339.73  4O0n>  hurdtan  1 C Rawllneon 
(Rotherham  HarrlBW  G Jantengs 

(Nawham  A Essev  Bauiea)  5002  3 P 
Gray  (Thames  Valley  hQ  5038.  Zjooom 

rtniil  ' 1 R Hough  (HBnnmsWro 

H]  84144;  2 S Duval  (Cannock  & Stafford) 
8 46. 17:  6 u ODowd  (Swindon)  8.4739. 
Wahjanpi  1 B Raluy  (Botgrave)  228: 2 D 
Oram  (Haringey)  * D Bametean  (in- 
vernm  Harrteral  2.17.  Polo  vmdb  1 P 
WKHiunsan  FTnamea  valley  H]  a 40m:  2 

. Kavtn  HugfteB  (Haringey)  5.40:  S N Suck- 
Mid  (Crawtay)  SJO.  Itenmn  IP  Head 
(Newham  & Essex  Beaglaa)  7159nX  * D 
Smtm  (Betgrave)  7032;  9 M Jones 
(Shetesbury  Earned  60 £3  Msfmn  1 R 
Weir  (BhcMIeldl  63.74m;  2 K Brown  (Bat- 

K1  59.<4, 9 G Smtei  (Souhun  & Small 
> 58.62.  Jamas  1 S Backtey  ICom- 
brtdge)  8830:  2 M HIU  (Laads  City)  81.02; 
a M Ml  eland  iShaneebury  Barnet)  7884. 
Woman's  SOOnu  1 K Merry  (BlreMltHd) 
23.19:  2 S Jacobs  (Shatoabory  am«| 
23.48:  * D Fraser  (Croydon)  23.81. 
fffOOoM  1 J Pavey  (Bristol)  ciam  * A 
Davtas  (Basingstoks)  *2088:  3 L Gibson 
(Oxford  City)  421.29.  5009m:  1 P Rad- 
efitta  (Bedford)  15303ft  2 V Murray 
(ModierwBlI)  153338.  3 L MoeDougall 
(Glasgow  AC)  18.0431. 100m  hurtUm  1 
A Thorp  (Wigan)  1334:  2 J Aflywono 
(Shaftesbury  Barnet)  1338:  3 C Court 
(BlrcMield)  1348.  400m  hunSaa  1 S 
GunnsS  (Esse*  Lsdeei  5533;  2 A Loyzeii 
(Cneitenham  Harriers)  57.44;  3 K Modem 
I (Sole)  5852-  Long  Hun'  1 J WrsalGov- 
I vary  Godwa)  6 47: 2 D Lewis  (BireftiteW) 


6.41;  3 T Joseph  (Bas)r>gninkB)  634.  Show 

1 J Oakes  (Croydon)  18.42m;  2 M Auger 

(Essex  Ladles)  16.74m;  3 T Amen  (Shaftes- 
bury Barnet)  14.71m. 

SfTBWATlOIML  MU  I (Stuttgart,  Ger): 
Beta  sled  rxeuWsi  Mam  lOOww  1 A Bal- 
den (Till  830MC;  2 M Greene  (US)  1004; 

3 D MHctiell  (US)  181Z  200™.  1 A Bol- 
don  (Trl)  18. 77 secs  I world  best):  2 M 
Greens  (US)  19.89:  3 F Fredericks  (Nam) 
1933. 110m  hurdtam  1 A Johnson  (USA) 
12.97BOC:  2 A Garda  (CU>)  ini;  3 F 
SchwaritMfl  (Ger)  1331.  Pole  vmdb  1 T 
Loblnger  (Ger)  592m  (world  beet);  2 0 
Brils  (SAJ  530:  3 S Hswilg  (US)  5.70.  Ota-  , 
cos.  1 L Riedel  (Ger)  08.78m;  2 A SeUHl 
(US)  65. 16;  3 J Schult  (Ger)  64.62.  { 

Women:  lOOm.  1 G Torrence  (US)  1137; 

2 C AJunwa  (Nig)  11.1&  3 M Pasctike  (Ger)  i 
11.17.  SOOnu  1 A F Qulrpt  I Cub)  135.78 
(best  In  world  Bite  year):  2 T Hodgkfnson 
(NZ)  13930. 

AUSTRALIAN  RULES 

APU  Sundayi  Sydney  n.13  (79)  Easendon 

11.12  (n):  Ricnmond  22.13  (ifi)  Hawthom 
103  (691;  West  Coast  12.13  (85)  Pori  Ade- 
laide 8.13  (67).  Satanism  Adelaide  10.16 
(76)  SI  to  Ida  9.12  (66):  Western  Bulldogs 
11. T (731  Brisbane  2i.1i  (137):  Colling- 
wood  25.10  (180)  FremanDe  56  (60H  Mw- 
boume  18.11  (Ti9)  Ceriton  1510  HOO).  Fri- 
day: North  MetoowM  14.8  (92)  Geelong 

15.12  (102). 


BASEBALL 

AWEWCAH  LEAOlia  SatmdsyWY  Very 
keen  6 Detroit  2:  Oakland  3 Anaheim  6: 
Seattle  2 Texas  V.  Bosun  1 Toronto  3: 
Baltimore  2 Milwaukee  3:  Kansas  C 7 Chi 
WS  11;  Minnesota  2 Cleveland  7. 
NATIONAL  LAAQUHi  Atlanta  7 NY  Met* 
4;  Chicago  Cubs  1 Si  Louis  2:  Colorado  7 
, San  Diego  11;  Cincinnati  4 MontresJ  3: 
Pittsburgh  3 Houston  a L Angdes  s San 
FranCteCO  5 

BOXING 

WBC  HEAVYWEIGHT  TITLE  {Lake 
Tahoe):  Lanacm  Lawto  (London,  nowor)  H 
Henry  Aklnwande  (London)  5th. 

WBC  mtebhational  supm  mo- 
DiBVBGHr  TITLE  (Kenslngten  Otynv 
pta):  Karel  Ortfaam  (ShaHlaltf)  bt  Cris 
Johnson  (Canada)  r*l  Btti. 

CHESS  ~ 

DORTMUND  GRAMMASTBISe  RaaMd 

Ti  V Topalov  (Bull  i V Anand  (ted)  0;  B 
Gabend  (Bel)  X FV  Kramnik  (Rum)  K.  J Pol-  I 
gar  (Hun)  0 A Yusupov  (Ger)  1;  N Short  ! 
(Eng)  1 A Karpov  (Rue)  tk  R Hubner  (Ger)  0 
V Ivanchuk  (UKR)  1.  Round  6i  Attend  1 D 
Short  0:  Kramnik  v Topalov.  Yusupov  v 
GeKand.  Hubner  v Potgar , Ivanchuk  v Kar- 
pov nU  drawn.  Hound  Oc  Topalov  1 Yupu- 
sov  0;  Karpov  v Anend,  Short  v Kramnik 
Go  hand  v Hubner,  Pol  gar  v hmnchik  all 
drawn.  Huai  stanr—RN  Kramnik  Ofa  An- 
and Ivanchuk,  Topalov  5;  Pol  gar  rUL 
GeKand.  Karpov.  Short  «.  Huber  2;  Yusu- 
pov 3. 

CVCUNG  ~ 

TOUR  DE  FRANCCb  BgMh  atage  (BOB 
mites  from  Saulemas  to  Pau);  1 E Zaoal 
(Ger)  TB-  3hr  22mui  4&er.  2 N Mins).  |R1 
BAT;  s J BUJievens  (Ned)  TVM;  4 f Men- 
eaesln  (Fr)  GAN;  S L Aus  (Eat)  CSO:  1GM 
Pagnlnl  pt)  SAE  7 A TchmU  (Ukr)  LOT:  8 
M Stnozer  (It)  FtOS;  B N Jalaben  (Fr)  COF; 
TO  A Bald  (It)  US;  1 1 G Lombardi  (ft)  TEL: 
12  F SuDHi  (Fr)  GAN;  13  M Traversonl  (H) 
M6R;  1«  R ucEweri  (Aus)  RAB;  16  H 
Vogels  (Aus)  GAN;  IS  Q Bo rlol ami  (It) 
FES,  IT  N Loda  (ft)  MAG;  IB  T Gouvenou 
(Fr)  BUS;  ID  P van  Hyfte  (Bel);  20  R Aidag 
(Ger)  TEL  Alea>  28  M 8dandrl  (OB).  M C 
Boardman  (Gbr)  Qan  all  same  time. 
Quartet  aamtfteiisi  i C vaaseur  (Fr)  gan 
4i-4fl.4i:  2 Zabei  at  121:  3 Boardman 
254;  * J UK  rich  (Ger)  Telekom  2J5&  a S 
O GfWdy  (Aub)  GAN  23 9s  3 Moncamln 
334;  7 A Clone  (Sp)  Berated  3.0*:  S N 


Jal abort  (Fr)  ONCE  3.06.  S O Camenzlnd 
iSwitz)  Mapel  332  ID  D Rebellion  (It)  FDJ 
3 24:  11  F Andieu  (US)  Caddis  338;  12  D 
Exteberris  (Sp)  ONCE  342. 

RTTC  NATIONAL  lOOfcm  TEAM  TIME 
TRIAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Tedburn  Si 
Mery.  Devon):  1 N Win*!  VeJa  (M  Bottnll. 
B Harwood.  J RamBboitom.  C Newton)  2nr 
, llmin  SSsec. 

EQUESTRIANISM 

ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  HORSE 
SHOW  (HfckstEiuf):  Tba  Queen  Igbabatt 
R Cup:  1 Grafton  Magna  |L  Sevan.  GB) 
dear  6060sac;  2 Pipkin  (J  ArwttL  GBi 
«1IS  54.05:  3 Ferdinand  (H  Weinberg,  Get) 
9.  51.78;  4 Eldorado  (V  Whitaker.  GBr)  8. 
52.11:  s Flo  Jo  (M  Hughes,  ire)  8.  5220 

HOCKEY 

WOMEN'S  TRIANOULAR  TOURNA- 

«MT  (Bteham):  Scotia  no  2 Spam  z Eng- 
land d Spain  a England  3 Seen  land  3.  Final 
itaraftnas  1 Scotland  rpte.  2 England  2: 3 
Spain  2 

WOMEN'S  U— 21  INTER  NATIONALS 

(Pwnani:  Poland  0.  Wales  4:  Potano  i 
Wales  4:  Poland  I Wales  4 (Wales  won 
series  3-0i 


ROWING 

WORLD  CUP  (Lucerne.  Suritzl  Monte 
uruT—  1 I Cop  (Stol  6mln  43.93s ec 
2 F Bakken  (Nor  1)  6.44.17:  3 R Woddoll 
(NZ)  6 «4  09.  Final  World  Cup  standings: 
1 Slovenia  16;  2 Norway  14;  3 Egypt  14. 
Doteric  aetete  1 Germany  1 1S  Volkert.  A 
■ Hajeki  8.1274;  2 Australia  (M  Free.  D 
Free)  6.17  58.  3 Norway  (K  Unite  at  S Stor- 
saini  6 1212  FSnte  rtaidtay  1 Ger- 
many 2i:  2 Norwey  1».  3 AustraLa  11. 
Quota  u ten  aeuBei  1 Germany  G^Q  18:  2 
US  SJ0.44:  3 Ukraine  5^0  72  Final 
amufflngsi  1 Germany  16;  2 Belarus  11;  3 
Russia  9.  Cootess  pairs:  1 Lithuania  IE 
Peikus,  J Bagdonas)  2227%  2 Britain  (B 
Tnotcner,  B MuraOavla)  829.96;  3 France 
l (V  MalizewsM.  B Rocha)  85105.  Final 
etsarftnysa  1 Lithuania  IB;  2 Britain  16. 3 
Franca  12  Cateeaa  fount  1 Britain  (J 
Craekneii.  8 Redgrave,  T Foster,  M Pm- 
seni)  553.Q&:  2 Romania  (C  Marm.  A 
Dorm.  C Nam  toe.  F Tudor)  5 55 J4;  3 
Franco  (J  Holland.  M Andriaux,  G Bosquet 
D Fauche)  556.61.  Final  rtwJneu  1 
Britain  34pts;  2 Germany  13:  3 Francs  H. 
■ghtsi  1 Germany  1 622 DO;  2 Canada 
53332  3 Romania  6-13.67.  G Britain 
5.39-60.  Roai  standbios:  1 Germany  ?.  2 
Romania  16;  3 Australia  i £ 4 Britain  12 
Llfhlxalybi  double  sculls:  1 Italy 
fl.18.14;  2 Germany  217.40:  3 Poland 
21222  Rnal  olandbiaai  1 Germany  22:2 
Switzerland  12;  3 Franca  11.  UgUwsigM 
Buttai  fours:  i Danmark  6£6JJ4: 2 Ger- 
many 152204;  3 Italy  B0024.  S Ireland 
203.40:  B Britain  208J7.  Roof  stand- 
Iror  1 Denmark  34;  2 Germany  14.  3 
France  1%  4 Britain  n:  S Russia  B. 

Wipro kntei  atatea  aeuMa:  1 E Khodatevdtn 
(Bel)  7.3220;  * T Henson  (Den)  7 3231:  3 
R Nelkova  (Bui)  780.71.  Ftate  etan—rapr 
1 Betarue  34:  2 Danmark  12  3 Bukjenn 
14.  Dmbta  scuds:  1 Germany  &48.D2  2 
Switzerland  251.1ft  3 Australia  254.20.  4 
Britain  6 £7 .02  M utauJIngv-  1 Ger- 
many 34;  2 Swl norland  14;  3 Britain  12 
Ondrapli  sateta  T Germany  221.45;  2 
Russia  232.W:  3 Germany  2 635  63.  rtate 
•tudkign  1 Germany  3*.  2 Ukraine  14;  3 
Denmark  13.  Coulees  pairs:  1 Romania 
7.07.72  2 Canada  7.11.53;  3 Australia  i 
7.14.66;  4 Britain  7.16.56  Bbud  stand* 
louse  l Romarua  IS  * AiMnUe  n;  a 
Britain  10.  BgUn  1 Romania  C 09  52  2 
Germany  8.17  68t  3 Nernerianda 

Okal  <n-«kyi  f ROiTIQnW  24,  2 80- 

larus  15.  3 GormOny  12  LltfMundglit 
ilmdrlir  jui  1 Canada  7.00 02  2 Ger- 
many 1 701  07:  3 Denmark  7XnJ8.  Pinsl 
attaufingte  1 Germimy  12  2 DonmoriL; 
3 Romania  14.  Csu»  vteiptok  ataju!^ 
taps.  1 Germany  mpwa  Romaido .34:  3 
Australia  28:  * Britain  SB.  OroMWuM 
— . r— 1 Germany  ZDSpta:  2 
Britain  101;  3 Romania  82  4 Donmar*  73, 

B France  70. 


TODAY 


BrHteB  Oparo  Ffaaal  qnaftfytaB. 
TENNIS 

ATP  Mur  codas  Cup  l Stuttgart,  to 
July  20). 

ATP  Classic  (WosMngKMi,  ta  July  20). 
Cartel  Woman's  Op«n  (Karlovy 
Very-  to  July  20). 

Woman's  Tournamant  (Palermo,  to 

July  70 1. 

ATHLETICS 

World  Oiamploaahlp  Trials  (Sata- 
manu  Sps'n) 

CRICKET 

AON  Risk  Trophy  (11  D):  RenunB 
xa  CCt  Durham  v Yorkshire.  Uaurtl 
Glunitegen  v Worceemshire.  Twin 

tom  Somerset  v Gloucestershire. 

Asia  CtaK  CMoanbar.  Sri  Lanka  v 
Pakistan 


TOMORROW 

FOOTBALL 

NowcasUe  v PSV  Eindhoven  (B  IS.  Lans- 
downe  Rdl 

CRICKET 

Ioanna  Kl  Champlonslilp  (four 
days  1 1.0):  Taunton:  Somerset  v War- 
wickshire TbuOvSle  5u>rey  v KenL 


Ease*  v MCC  YCs  UrfteofcGiou 
seme  v Worcesiershire  Walbac 
Nottmgnamsnire  v Derbyshire. 


THURSDAY 


i (Royal  Troon;  to  July 


Mias  to  July  2D). 

aWNOUNO 

kSA  NaOoete  CtumteonaHpa 

(Crystal  Palace,  to  July  20). 


Super  Laaguo  Wartd  Ctafa  Cfasmpi- 
noUpi  Pool  At  Penrith  w Warrington 
(1230).  Pool  Be  Leeds  v Adelaide 
(730);  Oldham  v North  Queensland  (7  30i 
CfHCXET 

Asia  CnptCaloadMi  Sri  Lanka  v 
India. 

ROW  WO 


(Nottingham:  to  July  20). 

SATURDAY 


Intortoto  Cup:  Sllkeborg  IF  v EDbw 
< Vaio 

RUOBY (MUON 

Toot  Match  iTorcnlo).  Canodb  v 
Wales  (8.01. 

Tri-NatSoa  Sorias  iPinoriai:  South 
Alrica  v New  Zealand, 
minify  i cumin 

Sraxw  Laaaua  World  Club  Cfaompl- 
ansbipe  Pool  B:  Penn  v Sheffield  (12301 


days;  113).  CarlWai  Cumborland  v Cam- 
bfldgeshire  Weymoutb:  Dorsal  v 
Cornwall. 


WEDNESDAY 


Irish  International  Tournament! 
Nowcaslle  v Ctenc  or  Derry  (Lansdowne 
Rd). 

RUGBY  UNKJII 

Tow  Match  (Onurloi  OniarM  v 
Wales  (midnight  Tues/Wod). 
ATHLETICS 

I oaf  Grand  Pits  (Nice.  France). 


chip  (lour  days:  1 1 0).  Hisltaidiami 
Gioucesiervnre  v Derbyshire.  Cm- 
irrtnryi  Kent  v Lelcaalarahlre.  Old  Trof- 
fardl  Lancashire  v Sussex.  Hortb- 
ruyfaw  NertnompusnshlrB  v Eases. 
Trait  Bridge:  Noftlnglumsttlro  v 
Wanrickshlre  OuRdfarth  Surrey  v Hamp- 
shire. Bonribarougla  Yorkshire  v 
Durham 

Tour  MNrliaa  (three  days:  11.01: 

^nMfi  Glamorgan  v Australians.. 
WareeettR  Worcestershire  v Paki- 
sunA. 

Sacopd  XI  Ctamptanofato  (tnree 
days,  11.0):  Seirih  WdaMn  Durham  v 
LeicesterahlrB.  qitemofonL  Esses  v 
Lancashire.  SotdboropMwi  Hampshire  v 
vorksivre.  Smteigita  MldHtesei  v 
Gtoueasujraiuie.  WaOtogbaMaata  Nonn- 
amptonslilre  v Nonlnghamghlro 
Ibw;  Susbox  v Glamorgan.  Itatas owain 
Worcestershire  v Derbyshire. 

AoM  Chk  CetombM  Banguaeah  v 
Paktatan 


Prafaaskaasl  BOB  (Wembley  Aronnj. 
WBO/IBF  Ftedboraralabl  TKtaa:  Naseem 
Homed  (Sheffleid.  hidr)  v Peteor 
Mauiln  lArgl-  BrWtef  Tuner nwlddls 
waited  THtai  David  Slaria  (Ipswich, 
hidw)  vDaan  Francis  (Baalngalekaj.  Brh- 
Isfa  Wolfrurteten  THtai  Kevin  Lueah- 

ing  (Mdrl  v Good  McCreesh. 

CRICKET 

Taur MUr Hu  (three days;  1 1 .Oj: 

LanTsi  lAddlesaa  v Australians  Taunton 
Somerset  v PakJsran  A. 

SAHJm 

■oflng  World  Ctmr«HofnMp  (Co- 
penhagen. la  Jtay  26). 

SUNDAY 


World  Cup  QuaRfgtagi  South  Amor- 
lean Zanat  Argentina  v Venazuola:  Bolivia 
v Uruguay;  Colombia  v Ecuador,  Chile 
v Paraguay. 

RUOBY  LEAGUE 

Super  Laaaua  Warid  CU  ChasnoL 
antedpa  Pool  A:  Auckland  v Bradford: 
Wigan  V Brisbane  1635)  Pool  ft 
Hunter  Mariners  v Gaailelard 
Hrat  bhrlalent  Feallmrstuno  v Kalgn- 
ley  (20);  Huddersfield  v Wtdnea  (330).  Hull 
v Workington  (2  IS):  Wakefield  v Swin- 
km  (330);  Whfttetavan  v Dewsbury  (3  301 
Isoond  DMdnr  Bailey  v Rochdale 
(215):  Bramtay  * Barrow  (3  Di:  Carlisle  v 
Prescot  (20):  Hunsict  v York  (330): 

Leigh  v Lancashire  Lyru  (30) 

ATHLETICS 

bitaraattanal  Meat  iBudapestl. 
cRKtorr 

AXA  DM  L— guru  CbiHsufiraii 

Gloucs  v Darbys.  CtaWSuyi  Kern  v 
Lelcs  Old  TrmffouL  Lancs  v auasen. 
Norttiamptom  NorinoiUB  v Eases.  Trent 
Bridget  Nutts  v Wnrio.  OuBrUord: 

Sunny  v Monte.  Vrotwrbn  Worcs  v Glj- 
morgajL  SotHtaronglu  Vorks  v 
Durham 

MCC  Tropbyi  Sand-flmOa:  St 
Oeargesi  Snrops  v Dovcn.  boon  Pacta 

Tel  lord  v Norfolk 

Aaia  Cap  Celamboi  Indio  v 

PBWoton. 

MOTOACYCUNO 

Qoninan  Grand  Prbt  (Muerbiitgring). 

MOTOR  RACING 

Imtyoar  Wertd  Serin  (Tor  onto  1 

MOTOR  SPORT 

Warid  OT  Ctismplnnchta-  Round  3 

(Spa  Franco  rchnmpe.  Bell. 

SARJNC 

Lasar  World  CtraaptonaMp  (Mo- 
horn  madia,  Mur,  to  July  36). 


;r  '.  — •• 
_ s r-t,.- 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Rscin^  

Aga  Khan  filly  foils  O’Brien’s  bid  for  Classic  four-timer  at  The  Curragh  Chris  Hawkins  reports 

Murtagh’s  strength  lifts  Oaks 


EBADIYLA.  Sixth  to 
Reams  Of  Verse  in 
the  Epsom  Oaks,  gave 

jockey  John  Murtagb 
a first  Classic  success  when 
beating  Yashmak  in  yester- 
day's Kiidangan  stud  Irish 
Oaks  at  The  Curragh. 

Yashmak,  the  6-4  favourite 
ridden  by  Kieren  Fallon  for 
Henry  Cecil,  led  into  the 
straight  but  coaid  not  contain 
Ebadiyla  whose  sustained 
rails  challenge  prevailed  by 
three  lengths. 

Fallon  was  hard  at  work 
from  a long  way  out  on  Yash- 
mak who  stayed  on  at  one 
pace  and  only  held  on  for 
second  place  by  a head  from 
the  French  filly  Brilliance. 

“Yashmak  lost  a shoe  after 
just  a furlong,  but  i don't  i 
want  to  suggest  that  made  the  | 
difference  between  winning 
and  losing."  stated  CeciL 
“If  the  ground  had  been  , 
softer  she  would  probably  I 
have  run  the  winner  closer, 
but  you  can’t  argue  with  Eba- 
diyla’s  display.”  he  added. 

John  Oxx  trains  the  winner  , 
for  the  Aga  Khan.  Ebadiyla. 
who  started  at  9-2,  had  fin- 
ished just  over  a length  be- , 
hind  Yashmak  (fourth)  in  the 
Vodafone  Oaks  at  Epsom. 

Murtagh  commented:  “Eba- 
diyla loves  to  see  a bit  of  day- 
light and  once  I got  her  in  the 
clear  on  the  inner  two  fur- 
longs down  she  picked  up 
well  and  went  about  her 
business.” 

Oxx  said:  “Being  by 
Sadler’s  Wells,  she  has  under- 
standably improved  and  sbe 
wasn't  just  ready  for  Epsom 
where  we  tried  to  get  first  run 
on  the  opposition. 

“The  Yorkshire  Oaks  is  the 
obvious  target  particularly 
as  the  Aga  Khan  has  the 
French  Oaks  winner  Vereva 
and  she  would  probably  be 
heading  to  the  Prix  Ver- 
meille.  Then  there  is  always 
the  Irish  St  Leger.” 

Aldan  O'Brien,  the  ail-con- 
quering Irish  trainer,  ran 
three  to  try  and  preserve  his 
100  per  cent  record  in  the 
Irish  Classics  this  season  but 
could  manage  no  better  than 
fourth  with  Strawberry  Roan. 

It  was  not  a good  day  for 
O'Brien  whose  much-vaunted 
King  Of  Kings  lost  his  un- 
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Home  alone . . . The  John-Oxx  trained  Ebadiyla  Is  safely  clear  at  the  line  for  a convincing  three-length  success  photograph:  pat  maxwsj. 

i I Speedy  Parisian  Lady  catches  Newcombe's  eye 


beaten  two-year-old  record  to 
Lady  Alexander  in  the  Angle- 
sey Stakes. 

Ktng  Of  Kings  went  down 
by  a short-bead  with  Christy 
Roche  controversially  appear- 
ing to  be  easy  on  the  3-10 
favourite.  Roche  was  called  in 
by  the  stewards  who  accepted 
the  rider’s  explanation  that 
g<ng  Of  Kings  “did  not  feel 
right.” 

The  colt  was  immediately 
examined  by  the  racecourse 
vet  but  found  to  be  “post-race 

normal  '* 

Roche  said:  “After  three 
furlongs  I felt  the  horse  was 
not  travelling  that  welL  I de- 
liberately did  not  hit  him 


otherwise  you  would  have  no 
horse  left  for  the  future.  I still 
feel  he  has  plenty  of 
potential-” 

In  contrast  Pat  Shanahan, 
who  rode  Lady  Alexander, 
was  suspended  for  three  days 
for  excessive  use  of  the  whip. 

Ladbrokes  pushed  out  King 
Of  Kings  to  12-1  from  5-1  for 
□ext  year’s  2,000  Guineas  but 
Paddy  Power,  the  Irish  book- 
makers, make  the  son  of 
Sadler’s  Wells  a 20-1  chance 
for  the  Newmarket  Classic. 

■OSH  OAKS  MOULT  (In  *tjz 
1,  QADrrU,  J P Murtagh  (9-21:  a,  Y«jb- 
nnk  (6-4  taw):  3.  BHSaee  (5-1  (. 

11  ran.  3.  hd.fJOnl. 

Totn:C4.2R  £1.80.  £1.10.  £1.00. 

Dual  F.  £5.40.  CSF:DL58 


NO  one  knows  for  certain 
what  makes  a good  race- 
horse and  the  everlasting 
romance  of  the  game  is  the 
element  of  chance,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

Take  Parisian  Lady  — led 
oat  unsold  at  the  Doncaster 
sales  last  year,  picked  up 
for  a song  by  Tony  New- 
combe,  the  Barnstaple 
trainer,  and  now  looking 
one  of  the  best  two-year-old 
fillies  around. 

At  Salisbury  on  Satur- 
day, Parisian  Lady 
retained  to  the  track  where 


she  made  a record-breaking 
debut  last  month,  and  bolt- 
ed in  by  nine  lengths  in  an- 
I other  very  fast  time,  beat- 
i ing  four  previous  winners. 

Newcombe  now  knows  he 
has  a pretty  hot  property 
I on  his  hands,  and  intends 
to  ran  her  in  the  Sweet  So- 
lera Stakes  at  Newmarket 
next  month. 

Newcombe.  47.  who  was 
in  supermarkets  and  sports 
shops  before  starting  np  as 
a trainer  four  years  ago. 
said:  "I  bought  her  for 
i 2,000gns  privately.  She  was 


a tall,  leggy  filly  and  that 
was  probably  the  reason 
she  didn’t  sell. 

“She’d  never  shown  me 
anything  on  our  woodchip 
gallop  which  is  900feet 
high,  and  overlooks  Saun- 
ton  Sands  and  the  Isle  of 
Lundy,  but  when  she  got  on 
the  turf  she  took  off.” 

Newcombe  is  having  his 
best  season  with  eight  wins 
so  for  and  hopes  Parisian 
Lady  can  put  him  on  the 
map.  Although  he  doesn’t 
wear  a watch  he  clearly 
knows  the  time  of  day.  ■ 


Ayr  runners  and  riders 


Wolverhampton  (N.H.)  card 


CfffilS  HAWKINS  TOP  FORM 


CtdUPnxflgy 
Ho«er  0'Caanie 


CbM  Pnxflgy  (nap) 

THe  Rich  Man 

C-Hany 

GunsSnoGon  (nb) 
BJessinqhKfcgulse 
Secret  Savin 


■ fit  15600  hntal  pi)  D Mofeo  8-0 taMHUfl 

spa  mx83  ■ abpau  (it)  s mm*  mo am* 


3 45  Guess  timaticn  GuaasBmafioa  (nb) 

4.15  Rich  Glow  (nap)  BWsstagJntSsguise 

4 45  H—ttw  Secret  Sevtee 

left-handed  track.  tetafiwJr  Hit  otlSSn  with  4f  narin.  Straight  six 
furlongs 

Good  to  Rim.  * Penates  Miters 
Drew;  ttgh  ckaar  an  advantage  m sprints. 

Long  dfatance  travaRenc  Guesstmition  (3  45)  J Peace.  Suffc*. 
360  mies,  The  Rich  Man  Q 45i  & Ftorenttn  (4.45).  B HRs.  Bote. 
358  nates;  C-Hany  (3.151&  Nc-ulari  (4.45).  R HoSnshaad.  SWts.  261 
mte. 

Sevoo  day  vriwara:  4 45  Rarenten 

Bfinfeerad  first  flow:  2 45  Mahatu  Don.  3.15  Pension  Fund;  4.45 

Secret  Service  Vtsorwt  3 15  Swytefer 

Figures  «i  bractete  after  horse-'-  name  ifenrte  days  since  last  outing 

2 4 CEJ.F.  MAIDEN  STAKES  2Y0 

■ 1 w#6f  £3.571  [8  declared) 

1C»  2433  Rqn  IWf*  W)  (BF)  0 U0H3I1 9-0  . . bn  Mold  (3$ 

2(5  3 BoSwrf  Bongf  p-S)  H iturtm  2-4  J Vcawr 

3i3  30  OVM  PiwSB  CB)  J *d5K  &-y  J Carol 

4(8  Hn  VWoollx  L ftji4i  8-4  . . . ■ Kntt 

5(ii  S Pleasant  Drew  (46)  0 81W1 6-9  F Lyra 

• Mi  * SrtdrX  Bow  (54)  kfc.  L Kirill  8-'^  KDahey 

r«  W Stahaft  (33)  lla  J ftwsfcn  5-9  J Mint 

9i7)  3 String  (15)  C ihnfcn  6-9  . . . Dua  MdCaown 

BHfeV  5-1  CM]  4-1  BrWfvad  (huge  11-2  TUAn  IJ-1’  rt x%n  tori 
8-1  S*irti  Jtos.  9uMl  U-l  fVxjnr  Dnanc  25-i  Ifc  Vfcoi 


n{3)  00000  cnmug  run (7)  kfet L Par* 7-10  J KcAriay  (7)  * 

11 8)  04000  Mate  (21)  H Bntfl  7-iQ  — I Am  P) 

7-2  Won*  4-1  Hamria.  5-1  nmnFiM  Vi-2  H M£ML  l3-2Bai 
Micto.  8-1  »WI  Maw,  Sate- 

o >■  CCAMERON  LODGE  SELLING  STAKES 

OiHW  1 m 2f  192yds  £2.472  (1 1 declared) 


1©  -00210 

2(7)  aossra 

314)  OMO 

«N  006312 

sea  44005 

8(10)  00-625 


1 m 2f  192yds  £2.472  (1 1 declared) 

T E Am  (g 

<lte» 

o tei 

1-9-6..  C Total  (8 
R Mete  (7) 


o CRAIGK  STAND  NURSBIY  HANDICAP  2Y0 

4feau*Tw7f  £3,513  (7  declared) 

TID  365UH  FtemrOteuinWIMIMEjtevy-r  . 6 Pvtdr  p; 

2C4  212  ixanr <2t)  (BF)  Mcs L PonB 9-0  . . . J Fvtme 

3(71  JEH  Hwttea*Wl1flE*s9-0  UHi 

4(5)  iXU  FWkMtat  (14J  M Jrtdtsn  8-9 J Sharer 

581  61221  HakdM  Do  (17)  Vi  Retro  7-10  . . . . P Ferni  <8  * 

1(3  05454  Itetallac^  (19)  N lifer  7-10  ..  R lfen<r 

7(8  0053  aobw (IR  w 5&HMI  7-10  ...  - ...  .IChoRwck 

Battw 0-4 1IK MUSI  3-< Ftacrn'cnK.9-!!  Janur. 6-1  UMuOcn  ?-i 
fjtatej  Unto  Uxlre.  13-1  6 Inta 


3 4 C PRINCESS  ROYAL  STAND  HANDICAP  3YQ 

■ I 9 7f  £2,900  (1 1 declared) 

1,8  000220  Pmkm  FWMrtH  (D)  U » tasty  9-7 7Uw* 

2lll  1-00&J  RW-En  (131  ifclPaiOT  8-13 J Wearer 

ami  aa322  WRiw«*Mi8-i2 f lnww 

40  3TOM2  ten  Bow  (I)  J J0tfcis-I1 .LCteoek 

5(H  120U13  tea  (11 J Gary  9-8  . . —.  P FtCHT  (3) 

If?)  5645  SBmterllflHrsJRinWJiM  ..._  J Fertm  * 
7<n  £o-aa  «*«i(wwi8(S3jjUflttJS-i  _ _ rwabm 


Windsor  evening  meeting 


7 111  500420  BfcMw  Ob  PR  Mw  L Pen*  4-M J Mmr  * 

8(9  »S0(D  SkteMn  (23  F Wte  5-9-5 P teg  (3) 

9i11|  HO- SB  Tltew rtirrtm  tM  J MM  W 

w©  «0M  ante ftwji] B KM  B 

110  46  B*OBte»ffl8«lP»ao36-2 Ktedr 

BcOtof  2-1  towflrafen  4-1  Tryng  Tmc.  Ufcmi  Ctf.  6-1  OanMOnwi.  3-1 
U*4  i2-i  mm,  Ut 3k  Ite 

A 4 CWESTHW  HOUSE  HANDICAP 

tTil  9 5f  £5.1 21  (9  dedared) 

5-10-0—  -A  Cteat* 

teste *-9-*  Tlawa* 

k9 J Rate 

5- 6-9 — MUi  P) 

6- 8-2  T Eftataa  R* 

r tew  n + 

t IMa  (7) 

Ofc  4-7-10  ...LCtaBM* 

-10 ■ Ktedy 

MteMOsaqMspiB.  5-1  Sipn  Car*.  floM  Daw.  6-1  ttarata.  7-1 M 
Bob.  Ifch  On.  B-1  Jrfarra.  Cross  Ibe  Bader.  33-1  tan  Cm. 

A AC  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AYR  UMTTH1  STAKES 

4fi4r3  im  51 13yds  £3.079  (4  declared) 


CtflaSHAWMMS  TOP  FORM 

645  HnSoafer  MogMar 

7.15  Haal  Pride  Ffaal  Pride 

7.45  OntRanictog  Oat  Ranking 

8.15  MgwhaalBII  BtgwtMdBRl 

8.45  Nateat  Nasfisat 

9.15  Red  LigNst  Snvalu 

Nbwoouse.  Wt-rtnded. 

Going:  Good  to  Fbn.  ★ Denotes  tdnkos 
hng  rfistance  flan eflare:  Meadmtech  (9 .15).  W Yo trg, 
Stnsndvd?.  271  mfles:  Walls  Caul  (7.15),  J BaLett,  Cuntnia.  183 
mlex  Ifegomasrtne  (6.45)  & Final  Pride  <7.15).  P Barren 
Havettardwest.  Dyfed.  157  mies;  W*ins  (7.45)  & Onootate  be 
(845),  R O’SuOtwn.  Wioomta.  DoraeL  156  mBes;  Miss  Soto 
(6  45).  H Howe.  Dawn,  150  mfcs,  fly  To  The  End  p.  19.  JJQuim. 
N Ytete.  144  mies:  Ton*  Gertti  (7.1 5)  & Flctonno  Light  (7.45).  P 
Beaumont,  N Yale.  138  mies. 

Sevan  day  winnere:  7.15  Ftoal  Pnde. 

RSnfcered  first  flonc  8.15  Mutazz.  Vhored:  None. 

Rgures  In  teaitets  alter  horse's  none  denote  toys  since  last  outnj 
F.Ffat 

RASPBERRY  NOVICE  CHASE  I 

2m  41710yds  £3.260  (7  fedrsd  5RY 


..  .APUcCoi 
Jk  A Dodtoy  (7) 

TJtaoM 
RRtey  B* 

HHom 6-10-7 U!..  I Pete 

bWIP Plterd 6-10-7 C Unite 


tW  im  51 13yds  £3.079  (4  declared) 

-07531  te  aliw(BBW»  4-9-10.  

30520  OoOiri  RQ  H ftfiottaJ  6-9-4  


| in  -07S31  Horertno MB  Wh  4-9-10  ■ U 

20  30520  Rate  (TBJ  R ftfianead 6-9-6  — F Lyack 

3 8)  00-344  Srewt  ShUm  D)  C Hwt*»  5-8-fl  . Dm  IbKMM  * 

40  -05200  Sad  itari Bad  (^tts M TfiMM  3-3-3 X Oartay 

BeOtaw  11-10  (taenho.  3-t  Semi  Sense.  9-2  NMal  5-1  SoHSHBal 


WHTW2rn4(7i0Kte£3.28Qf7dfldaree«  WT  I 

1 CP-115 

2 P3644 

3 OOWD 

• (223P- 

s admp 

6 32330 

7 WM 

Bate:  8-11  totalta.  9-2  The  Yte  8-1  (fegh  Dirtds.  Ue  Sana.  10-1  l9*n 
Mgte  Mpataia.  20-1  ttxxtes&n&i. 

7 A ESmAMBBYH’CAP  CHASE 

■ 1 W3m1f£3.806(4(teciarsd)  SKY 

1 1112-1  HMaNPriitei  1-12-2 I 8nm 

2 34P S>  T«te»tattOS WPBmrafflB-ll-S R Ate 

S 31-51P  tel  Coat  BJarttB  10-10-9 8 Matey 

4 T946  FmdMrlteCTMBlSi(tti7-1M  _ E teMBO  0)* 

tetag:  r -i  FU  Pnifc.  5-1  Wflb  Coat  6-1  Tanffc  to*.  8-1  Framr^ te 


8 if  E BLACKCURRANT  IT  CAP  HDLE 

a ■ W 2m  £2238  (4  declared) 


Wi  192m £2.238 (4 declared)  . I aiVT_l 

1 .OSW  8ntop7)O»HeraS-i2-0 B Farr*** 

2-  353-liflte^«W»P58HJJ«W»-11-5.-  A Hate* 

3 03040  iSni  HW  (2)  ffil  (BF)J  (73X85-10-6  K f MtCOf 

4 10009  Hr fcTte£«(7j)fl9JJttiar>7-H\-5 l te 

BMte  11-10  By*Ml«3-ll»ant  7-2T«jBte  5-1  Hy  to  The  t«L 

0 AC  WMKEBHWY  NOVICE  SaiKfiKimDLE 

Oa*r  5#  2m  £J  ,B47  (12  declared) 

1 6P(  RabaRBfWI)  JMmRi6-40-12 RJtem 

2 5UXFT  3-10-12 LW|tr 

5 405U5-  HaM(4NKte9-10-12 R P MeCvy 

4 0001 F Brig»4£d(pa  (23)  WJtrShea  4-10-9  McteBoma  p) 

5 2 CbacoMta  leg  (FHJRO'atei  4-10-9 M A RbfHM 

S 4606-  CdahredrSMle  (ZB)  DLh«l  4-10-9 S J Bated 

7 600-0  CooisteySgrifca  (15)  JNcrtn  6-10-7 J iafftt  (3) 

8 J1W-  Ma8te(Bf)ABanarS-10-7 Mr  0 PM  (J) 

• Cm-  tote*  Borate  (HQ  Jtfn  Sorry  5-10-^ I Mb 

M 2550  taamerMU  (28)  Kte«e  5-10-7 J Ryu* 

11  KtetePT7gAIUn8od4-1(M^- R teM 

12  ter  Bte ftgJSM— 4-IM T j Hate 

■ate  7-*  FMSM.  3-1  Sower  Vb  6-1  ftr#a  Ete.  Ouxte.kx.  19-1 
CoUro*  liae  CowtaryAnte  UagcUte-  

9 4 JE  BLACKBERRY  NOVUX  HANDICAP  MHUUE 

a I w 2m 4ni0yda £2,238 (4 declare^ 

1 am- 1 8anta{t5}UI*ayK  5-11-10 H A flbs«M 

2 o«2  u wimogjistes-u-a a p kco?* 

3 GOTO  FteSdPwtaytejNOBncB  0-10-12 R Mam 

4 PIJWM  BM*te*m«lte*-NH> Site  (8 

Hate  10-11  SMu.  54MUflC  19-1  FmsMFmiasr- 16-1  MeadariedL 


Trainer  watch 


Hones  hzvtatglhdr  first  ran  tw  a new  Mint  today — 
Windsor  8.30  Moran  Wind.  J LOuntop  Co  R F J-Houghtarr. 

9.00  Double  Or  Bust,  A G Newcombe  to  C J HID.  • 

Wol  wa  Hampton:  7.45  Longcroft,  S Kotttewed  to  C Popham: 
8.45  CotetmjoKWHia,  J Bosley  to  □ Lloyd.. 

Ayr.  3.15  Beau  Roberto,  M Johnston  to  J Goldie;  3.45 
Miletrian  City,  J Berry  to  Miss  L Perratt;  4.45  Sad  Mad  Bad.  M 
Johnston  to  Mrs  M Revetey. 

Folkestone:  4.00  Hever  Goff  Stormar,  T Naughton  to  &tan 
Arttur  Pearce;  4.00  Jubilee  Schdar.KMcAuCffetoGL  Moore; 

4.00  Super  Scrawls,  Dr  J ScargHI  to  K Mahdfc  4.30  Princess 
Flenata,  R H»tte  to  Pat  MitchaJ, 


6.30 

7.00  Sada  Safla 

730  SlrTabot  Sk  Talbot 

800  QoDcn*s  Instgni3  Calarnanfler 

8 30  Mengaab  Hosharfir 

9.00  Napier  Star  IreAge 

F^urs-eigni  bad*  d IXm  flnunh  arty  nght-hsid  turns  occur  In  races  ip  to  ImTOytS 
VKuhBv  straight  5t  S 61  backs. 

Gotog:  Good  to  Firm  * Denote;  tAnhers. 

Draw.  High  number;  test  in  spirits. 

Loag  dbtanca  aaveRcis.  BreA  The  mies  (7.30),  D Mdnls  N Yorfcs.  224  nries;  Dana 
REpo  i9  00).  Miss  L Sdttos.  N Yorivv.  200  jiate.  Cats  Botoro  (B  £S3).  A Newcombe,  Dawn. 
?S6  mies.  KadnooiKl  (B  30)  S Doubt  Or  Busi  (3.00).  c (W.  Devon.  191  mies;  Perchance  To 
Dream  (B00),  B fcfibnan.  owm.  149  (riles.  Warrior  lung  teJOi,  Mighty  Magic  (7.0(9  & 
Mighty  Row  {8  00).  Mrs  Nays  DuffleU.  Devon.  141  (tries. 

Sevan  day  winners:  None. 

MnlMredflrettiBiK900Dodil9  0r'8t£t.  Ksorwfc  7 1)0  Doaa*.  Ghorapaffl:  830  Mandat); 
900  Impy  Rk. 

Figures  n brackets  altar  horse's  rtame  denote  dayi  since  last  outing  J Jumps 


6 0f\iKM  NEIWORK  OMIMUNICATlOliS 
■Ow  SELLING  STAKES 

im  31 135yds  £2,147  (10  declared) 

IS)  M)MJ  Bren Uape (12  J 1-9-9  8 tef  P) 

2l^  2SOO  a*tfl*y1ttn[i6U  Uroajeia 4-9-4  Clateerm 

3W  02-060  StoS»Onwi»GlUocra*-»-*  Site 

4p)  0-3100  beads  (7)  W He  >9-1  X Mko 

sra  J544S  ForiBM  Rawer (7)1  P«*m3-e-i0 .... 6 DteM 

Si 101  004520  Ir  Grand  tote  (7)  RVSarc  3-0-10 ... 8 Carina* 

Till  40SP  Rate Fm (tt M Ftestorikxln 3-4-ia pwlU 

«fl  004S02  Warier  ftg  (13)  lisPDHSriflj-fl- 10  ..  Jtet  Cue*  (5) 


CROWN  RECRUITMBfT  RATH)  HANDICAP 

1m2f  £4,737  (10  (tedaretfl 


Q RAFFLE  NJQfTCLUB  AM) 

9ri  Wppbt  chaipaoc  hawm 


CHAAFAGIC  HANDICAP 

5f  £2.898  (17  declared) 

in4)  000020  Marian  onto)  I1- tar  4-9-11 L_ wte  0«yvr  a 

2ffl  ?-iQ30SbptataB«(1®)m8Fo»Bi**i-&)*T  4-9-12 R FtrincR  (5) 

Brte^-i^iatAS-iAtei'tee-iitontenBiontasttinteScuQLr-iatTtes-iPdi  I unwteHo(**iBroa»*j-9-7 an omt* 
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itchell  reports  from  Lake  Tahoe  on  the  fell-out  from  the  prize  ring’s  latest  farce  and  on  the  two  fighters  caught  in  the  middle  ^ ^ Ml  | 

Lewis  sparks  revolt  of  the  moguls  rises  to  the 

The  Virus  Of  chaos 
that  Is  spreading 
through  professional 
boxing  looks  like 
claiming  Henrv 


THE  virus  of  chaos 
that  Is  spreading 
through  professional 
boxing  looks  like 
claiming  Henry 
Akinwande  as  another  vic- 
tim. He  has  joined  Mike  Ty- 
son, Oliver  McCall  and  a gal- 
lery of  lesser-known 
delinquents  in  the  dock  after 
being  disqualified  for  persis- 
tent holding  against  Lennox 
Lewis  here  on  Saturday 
night-  And  the  shy  giant  from 
Dulwich  is  in  danger  of  being 
punished  not  only  for  his  own 
failings,  namely  poor  judg- 
ment and  surrender  to  fear, 
but  far  the  excesses  of  others. 

The  Nevada  State  Athletic 
Commission,  which  revoked 
Tyson's  licence  and  fined  him 
S3  million  only  two  weeks  ago 
fix'  biting,  sank  its  own  teeth 
into  Akinwande  when  it  used 
new  laws  allowing  it  to  retain 
all  of  a fighter's  purse  in  the 
event  of  disqualification  or 
•‘unsportsmanlike  conduct". 
It  suspended  Akin  wan  de's 
licence  and  confiscated  his 
Jl  million  (£590,000)  cheque 
within  half  an  hour  of  his  dis- 
qualification after  2min  34sec 
of  fee  fifth  round. 

Akinwande  was  "boxing 
scared’,  as  Is  his  custom,  and  ! 
was  being  beaten  up,  but  de- 
spite landing  a sweet  right 
which  rattled  Lewis  in  fee 
third  round  be  could  hardly 
claim  to  have  competed 
fairly.  On  that  there  should  be 
no  argument  He  had  a point 
deducted  in  fee  second  round 
and  was  warned  four  times 
before  referee  Mills  Lane 
stepped  in  to  break  up  an- 
other untidy  exchange  and 
led  a bruised  and  confused 
Akinwande  to  his  comer. 

Akinwande  will  go  before 
fee  commission  to  plead  for 
all  or  part  of  his  purse  and 
contest  his  suspension,  hut 
Marc  Ratner,  who  heads  the 
commission,  indicated  he 
would  not  escape  lightly. 

"We  will  draw  no  compari- 
son with  past  fines."  Ratner 
said.  McCall,  who  after  break- 
ing down  against  Lewis  in 
February’s  farce  waa  sus- 
pended for  a year  and  fined 
tbs'  then-maximum  10  per 
cent,  $250,000,  would  not  be 
used  as  a benchmark. 

Clearly  the  commission  in- 
tends to  make  an  example  of 
Akinwande  with  powers  en- 
trusted to  it  by  a law  passed 
in  Nevada  only  a week  after 
Tyson's  madness. 

Aklnwande’s  transgres- 
sions, annoying  and  frustrat- 
ing as  they  were,  constituted 
a prolonged  technical  breach 
in  file  face  of  almost  certain 
defeat  and  his  explanation 
feat  he  was  "trying  to  get  in- 
side" is  ludicrous.  However, 
it  was  not  a display  of  street 
thuggery,  like  Tyson’s,  or 
mental  breakdown,  like 
McGbU's  when  he  wept  in 
front  df  fee  world.  The  com- 
mission, which  did  as  much 
as  it  could  with  Tyson,  will  be 
severely  tested  this  time  in 
the  face  of  the  almost  hysteri- 
cal calls  far  punitive  action. 

Shrill  were  the  recrimina- 
tions at  an  unruly  post-flght 
press  conference.  The  lights 
faded,  _ symbolically  perhaps, 
as ' boxing  enemies  screamed 
over  the  top  of  one  another. 
The  sound  was  one  of  embar- 
rassment more  than  shame,  of 
desperation  more  than  under- 
standing, and  such  sounds  are 
now  heard  with  worrying  reg- 
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occasion 


ularity.  The  public  win  not 
stand  much  more  of  it- Nor,  it 
seems,  win  fhe  paymasters. 

"This  sport  is  sick,”  said 
Lou  Di  Bello,  a senior  execu- 
tive at  Tlme-Wamer  Sports, 
parent  company  of  fee  Home 
Bax  Office  channel  which 
screened  the  fight  and  fi- 
nanced much  of  the  purse. 
“This  sport  needs  to  get  welL” 

Di  Bello,  one  of  the  TV 
powerbrokers  who  sustain 
professional  boxing,  added: 
"For  a long  while  we  have 


who  clearly  did  not  belong  in 
a ring.  Wife  Akinwande,  the 
WB G changed  their  rules  to 
insert  him  into  the  ratings. 
They  changed  their  rules, 
which  stood  far  years,  to  farce 
this  fight  They  made  him  fee 
No.  1 contender. 

"These  belts  mean  nothing. 
These  titles  mean  nothing. 
These  organisations  have  to 
stop  causing  nights  like 
tonight  to  happen.” 

It  was  a strong  speech  and 
the  mob  loved  it  but  it  ig- 1 


‘The  alphabet-soup  boys  have 
to  stop  causing  nights  like  this’ 


said  that  Lennox  Lewis  Is  one 
of  fee  best  heavyweights  in 
the  world,  and  we  still  believe 
that  But  once  again  he  has 
been  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  a defining  victory. 

"The  people  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  sport’s 
health,  the  ratings  organisa- 
tions, the  alphabet-soup  boys, 
the  WBA,  fee  WBC,  fee  IBF, 
are  mandating  events  like 
this.  Twice  in  a row  we've 
had  title  fights  that  should 
never  have  taken  place  fea- 
turing Lennox  Lewis. 

"He  was  forced  to  defend  his 
fWBC]  title  against  McCall, 


nored  any  admission  of  com- 
plicity. HBO,  like  any  of  the 
competing  TV  companies,  has 
it  in  its  power  to  walk  away 
from  fee  ruling  bodies  — and 
I it  may  well  do  so  if  boxing 
goes  on  like  this  — but  it  has 
lent  bogus  credibility  to  fights 
by  recognising  the  myriad  of 
titles;  it  is  itself  part  of  fee 
virus. 

The  fight  itself  was  a mess,  j 
Even  though  Lewis's  power 
and  aggression  were  impres- 
sive at  either  end  ctf  the 
action,  and  he  seriously  rat- 
tled Akinwande  with  a left 
book  in  the  last  seconds  of  the 


I fourth,  the  challenger  spoiled 
I it  for  everyone,  including  fee 
referee.  "T  did  my  best  to  let 
fee  fight  go  on  but  there 
comes  a time  when  enough's 
enough,"  said  Lane,  the  very 
mantra  he  used  after  disquali- 
fying Tyson. 

As  ever,  there  was  one  pe- 
rennial villain  who  cnnlri  not 
escape  fee  mob's  wrath.  Don 
King  had  waltzed  into  .the 
arena  at  Caesar’s  here  to  a 
chorus  of  boos,  smiling  all  the 
while.  It  was  his  first  public 
appearance  since  the  Tysan- 
Holyfleld  fight  And  after- 
wards he  was  accused  by 
Panos  Eliades,  Lewis's  finan- 
cial backer,  of  contributing  to 
fee  confbsion.  although  Etia- 
des's  call  lor  the  promoter  to  1 
be  punished  as  well  as  the 
fighter  made  no  sense;  King 
may  well  have  manoeuvred 
Akinwande  into  position  un- 
fairly but  it  was  a legitimate 
fight  and  one  which  Lewis 
relished. 

AMnwande’s  trainer  Don 
Turner  reacted  angrily  when 
asked,  quite  reasonably,  what 
advice  he  gave  his  fighter 
after  Lane  cautioned  him. 
“Whaddya  think,  I was  tailin’ 
him  to  hold?  I told  him  to 
fight  back.  You  guys  ask  some 
of  the  dumbest  questions.” 

Unfortunately  the  ques- 
tions being  asked  about  box- 
ing now  are  not  dumb  at  ah. 


Graham  again 
a contender 


John  RawHng 

HIS  comeback  is  not  of 
Lazarus  proportions, 
but  not  far  off.  Herol 
“Bomber”  Graham,  tbe 
maestro  who  Inspired  Na- 
seem  Hamed,  Is  back  in 
world  super-middleweight 
title  contention  after  pro- 
ducing a stunning  display 
to  stop  Chris  Johnson,  the 
Canadian  hitherto  unde- 
feated as  a professional,  at 
Olympia. 

Johnson  was  a Common- : 
wealth  gold  medallist  and 
won  Olympic  and  world 
amateur  championship 
bronze  medals.  The  37- 
year-old  Graham 'went  into 
the  fight  a clear  underdog. 

His  own  promoter  Frank 
Maloney,  who  had  acceded 
to  the  Sheffield  man’s  pleas 
to  stage  what  most  thought 
would  be  an  ill-feted  come- 
back, said  earlier  on  Satur- 
day evening:  “He  has  to 
come  through  this.  If  not, 
he  should  quit." 


BT  Global  Challenge:  the  last  lap 


The  volunteer  crews  are  expected  to  arrive  back  in  Southampton  this  week  after  racing  more  than  30,000  miles  the  “wrong  way’ 
round  the  world.  Simon  Montague  on  board  Nuclear  Electric  reflects  on  the  1 0 months  of  a great  ad  venture 

Awe-inspiring,  exhilarating,  exhausting 


Th$  life  of  a tar  is  the  Itfe  I lorn 
3 Tut  sea  is  beneath  us,  the 
■hitmens  above 

Oar  reign  undisputed  from  the 
■ shy  to  tht  sea 

Whose  lift  am  compare  to 

the  mariner  free? 

Anonymous 

time  this  week  I 
am  in  for  a nasty  jolt 
ft  fa  10  months  since  I 
\ar  haveseen  the  shores 
of-  England,  10  months  in 
which  ocean  racing  has  be- 
come a way  of  life.  But  when 
we  cross  fhe  finishing  line  in 
Southampton  Water,  it  is 
hack  to  a landlubber's 


The  celebrations  and  fire- 
works at  our  homecoming 
will  mark  the  end  of  what  for 
soma. 206  sailors  has  been  the 
greatest  adventure  of  our 
Hwa  vT be  BT  Global  Chal- 
fensrhas  pitched  us  against 
cabas  and  storms,  icebergs 
and  . tropical  heat,  and  in  the 
tong  weeks  at  sea  has  tested 
us  physically  and  mentally. 

Fourteen  identical  yachts, 
each  with  a professional  skip- 
per and.13  "volunteer"  crew 
members,  most  of  whom  paid 
£18,750  to  fake  part,  have 
raced  more  than  3fcOOO  miles. 
We  have  'sailed  largely 
against  the  prevailing  winds 
end  currents,  in  ■ • what  has 
been  one  of  the  longest  and 
toughest  amateur  sports 
events  ever  held. 

. For  a race  intended  to  push 
crews  and  yachts  to  tbe  limit. 
te.startJastSeptember  took 
place  in  ideal  conditions.  The 


weather  was  spectacularly 
horrible,  with  a Force  9 gale 
lashing  the  Solent  as  we  set 
out  for  Rio  de  Janeiro.  My 
emotions  already  in  fever 
state  on  leaving  behind  my 
girlfriend  Petra,  I wondered 
what  on  earth  I was  letting 
myself  In  for.  Within  a couple 
of  hours  I — like  most  of  the 

fleet,  I suspect  — was  retch- 
ing over  the  side. 

As  I would  find  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  leg,  it  took  a cou- 
ple of  days  to  shake  off  the 
city's  dust  and  adJuBt  to 
watch  routines  and  the  mar- 
vellous freedom  of  the  sea.  By 
the  time  we  were  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal  I knew  the  deci- 
sion to  go  was  the  right  one. 

Like  all  my  crew-mates  1 
had  never  crossed  an  ocean. 
Some  of  us  bad  barely  sailed 
before  the  training  pro- 
gramme began  four  years  ear- 
lier. The  central  appeal  of  Sir 
Chav  Blyth's  race  is  that  it  is 
essentially  an  amateur  event 
for  the  ordinary  person, 
antithesis  of  fee  elitist  Whit- 
bread competition. 

My  own  involvement 
sprang  from  pure  chance,  a 
casual  remark  over  dinner 
that  led  me  to  apply  for  fo* 
berth  of  saitor\fcunmllsi  on 
the  defending  champion 
yacht.  Nuclear 
heeded  a change,  and  what 

better  way  of  combining  work 

with  pleasure? 

Tbe  first  5,000-mile  leg  to 
Rto  was  effectively  a shake- 
down  far  the  flinous  s*»s  to 
come.  We  learned  to  live  in 
dose  proximity,  looking  after 


fee  safety  of  one  another  and 
the  yacht  I clearly  remember 
that  lump  in  the  throat  on 
sighting  Cape  Frio  after  four 
weeks  at  sea.  proof  feat  we 
really  had  crossed  fee  ocean. 

Then  we  were  becalmed  and 
elation  turned  to  despair, 
with  fee  Cape  still  in  sight 
nearly  24  hoars  later.  It  was  a 
fading  I would  get  to  know  all 
too  well,  tor  we  would  be  be- 
calmed off  every  port  to  come. 

We  arrived  in  Rio  in  a dis- 
appointing 10th  position.  One 
of  our  crew  departed  there,  1 


ingback.  As  we  raced  south  it 
grew  colder  by  the  day,  and 
the  snow-capped  mountains 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  warned 
feat  fee  real  test  was  about  to 
begin. 

Nothing  can  truly  prepare 
one  for  fee  mountainous  seas 
of  tbe  Furious  Fifties,  fee  sud- 
den squalls  feat  threaten  to 
split  the  sails,  the  driving 
spray  lashing  exposed  skin, 
and  the  torrents  of  freezing 
water  which  deluge  the  fore- 
deck  crew.  To  be  so  at  fee 
mercy  of  Nature  is  the  most 


privations  being  suffered  so 
far  from  home.  Of  course  the 
opposite  is  the  truth. 

Arriving  yachtsmen  do  not 
seek  a hot  bath  or  soft  bed, 
they  head  straight  for  the  bar. 
The  late  nights  are  endless, 
the  parties  furious  and  my 
memories  of  how  I became 
trapped  in  a Portaloo,  which 
was  later  turned  over,  are  cer- 
tainly hazy. 

Wife  a long  stopover  in 
New  Zealand  for  the  yachts  to 
be  checked  and  overhauled, 
the  middle  two  months  of  fee  1 


I rarely  lost  the  sense  of  excitement  and  privilege 
in  racing  across  seas  so  rarely  visited  by  man 


emotionally  adrift  without 
the  ties  of  home.  For  the  rest 
of  us,  as  we  strolled  beneath 
Cop  a cabana’s  dusty  apart- 
ment blocks  and  absorbed  the 
unfamiliar  smells  from  street 
caffes,  the  apprehension  and 
excitement  quietly  grew  at 
the  prospect  ahead:  Cape 
Horn. 

Every  mariner  has  heard 
tales  of  fee  gale-swept  tip  of 
South  America,  fee  most  infa- 
mous headland  cm  any  chart 
For  us  it  would  be  the  turning 
point  into  the  desolate  wastes 
of  fee  Southern  Ocean,  and 
the  long  voyage  to  New 
Zealand. 

Only  one  thought  entered 
my  n^ind  as  Rio  slipped  into 
the  dusk:  whatever  was  to 
come,  there  would  be  no  turn- 


awe- inspiring,  exhilarating, 
exhausting  experience.  And 
tmltlm  a roller-coaster,  the 
ride  would  last  for  nearly  a 
month.  . . , 

For  some  yachts  this  1%  be- 
came less  a matter  of  racing 
than  of  reaching  port  intact 
Concert  was  dismasted,  and 
rigginq  defects  spread 
through  fee  fleet  like  a dis- 
ease. To  top  it  all,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  eye  of  a dissi- 
pating tropical  cyclone  within 
200  miles  of  the  finish.  We 
slipped  into  Wellington,  with 
a sigh  of  relief,  on  New  Year's 
1 Day. 

little  is  heard  about  fee 
stopovers  feat  punctuate  a 
round-the-world  race.  Per- 
haps this  is  to  keep  families 
persuaded  of  the  continuing 


race  saw  us  under  sail  for 
only  a week  for  the  1.230-mile 
sprint  across  fee  Tasman  Sea 
to  Sydney.  The  finish  was 
made  extraordinarily  close  by 
a calm  which  allowed  the  fleet 
to  bunch  up  100  miles  off  the 
Australian  coast  In  the  end 
less  than  an  hour  separated 
Nuclear  Electric  In  ninth 
place  from  fee  yacht  that 
ramp  in  third. 

If  we  thought  the  voyage 
from  Rio  was  tough,  then  fee 
fourth  stage  from  Sydney  to 
Cape  Town  would  prove  to  be 
the  leg  from  hell.  Once  past 
Tasmania  we  plunged  back 
into  the  Southern  Ocean,  only 
this  time  it  was  not  summer 
but  autumn,  and  fee  gales  be- 
came storms  blasting  the  fleet 
at  up  to  70  knots.  Four  yachts 


were  knocked  flat  by  giant 
seas,  though  thankfully  not 
ours. 

TO  be  on  deck  In  such  con- 
ditions is  a humbling  experi- 
ence. Hillsides  of  water  some 
50  feet  high  advance  end- 
lessly, white  foaming  tops  oc- 
casionally bursting  into  the 
cockpit  and  even  sweeping 
fee  helmsman  from  his  feet 

Somehow  the  yacht  always 
climbs  to  the  crest  launching 
herself  over  the  top.  At  that 
point  life  below  deck  becomes 
almost  intolerable.  Lying  in 
one’s  bunk  there  is  a sudden 
feeling  of  weightlessness  and 
a momentary  silence,  then  a 
bone-shaking  crash  as  the 
yacht  falls  10  or  15ft  down  the 
back  of  the  wave.  1 never  lost 
faith  in  our  steel  hull  but 
many  a time  I lay  there,  un- 
able to  sleep  a wink,  waiting 
for  the  mast  to  come  crashing 
down. 

It  didn't,  but  we  broke 
nearly  everything  else.  The 
steering  jammed,  the  main- 
sail ripped  almost  in  half,  the 
staysail  tore  twice  and  our 
smallest  yankee  sail  parted. 
We  had  to  leave  its  head  flog- 
ging up  the  mast  in  gale-force 
winds  for  two  days  because 
no  one  was  prepared  to  go 
aloft  and  pull  it  down. 

Yet  through  all  this,  the 
effort  and  exhaustion,  the  wet 
clothes  and  freezing  condi- 
tions, I rarely  lost  fee  sense  of 
excitement  and  privilege  in 
racing  across  seas  so  rarely 
visited  by  man.  And  for  all 
the  horrors  the  Southern 
Ocean  could  throw  at  us,  it 


Stephen  Bierfey 

on  a face-saving 
Davis  Cup  victory 
against  Ukraine 


GREAT  Britain's 
Davis  Cup  team, 
having  plunged 
themselves  into  an 
unholy  mess  by  losing  to  Zim- 
babwe in  April,  albeit  without 
their  two  leading  players  Tim 
Henman  and  Greg  Rusedski, 
secured  their  place  in  the 
Euro- African  Zone  Group 
One  with  a 3-2  victory  over 
Ukraine  on  the  clay  of  Kiev 
yesterday. 

This  tie  eventually  hinged 
on  Rusedski,  and  he  duly  de- 
feated Andrei  Rybalko  7-5. 
6-3. 6-3  to  ensure  his  side  will 
not  have  to  play  an  embar- 
rassing relegation  tie  against 
Hungary  in  September. 

In  effect  fee  team,  cap- 
tained by  David  Lloyd,  are 
back  where  they  were  before 
they  lost  to  Zimbabwe  — aka 
fee  Black  brothers.  Byron 
and  Wayne  — and  next  year 
will  have  another  opportunity 
to  win  a place  in  the  World 
Group  qualifying  round  and 
thereby  the  chance  to  gain  a 
place  among  fee  elite  16  who 
annually  compete  for  the 
Davis  Cup  trophy. 

This  encounter  always 
looked  tricky.  As  expected 
Andrei  Medvedev,  ranked 
No.  17  in  fee  world,  won  both 
his  singles,  defeating  Ru- 
sedski on  the  opening  day  and 
then  levelling  the  tie  yester- 
day with  a 6-7,  6-3,  6-4,  6-4 
victory  over  Henman. 

The  crucial  match  was  Sat- 
urday's doubles,  with  Lloyd 
finally  ditching  Nell  Broad 
and  bringing  together  Ru- 
sedski and  Henman,  respec- 
tively ranked  20th  and  24th  in 
the  world. 

It  was  a gamble  but  tbe 
right-left  combination  proved 
immediately  effective  wife  an 
easier-than -expected  6-1.  6-4, 
7-6  win  over  Medvedev  and 
Dimitri  Poliakov. 

That  left  Britain  needing  to 
win  only  one  of  yesterday's 
singles  and,  after  Medvedev 
defeated  Henman.  Rusedski's 
nerve  held  against  Rybalko, 
ranked  more  than  300  places 
below  him  hut  well-versed  on 
day.  the  least  liked  surface  of 
both  British  players. 


Smothering  tactics . . . Akinwande  (left)  goes  into  yet  another  clinch  with  Lewis  in  the  third  round  of  his  ugly  challenge  for  the  WBC  title  efucfbsberg 


But  hurfpad  of  receiving  a 

career-curtailing  thrashing, 
Graham  gave  his  25-year-old 
opponent  a boxing  lesson. 

Here  was  tbe  man  who 
ruled  British  mlddleweights 
for  a decade  or  more 
through  the  Eighties,  the 
man  who  lost  to  the  feared 
Mike  McCalltun  only  by  a 
split  decision  because  of  a 
fbuL  and  who  was  knocked 
out  seconds  from  beating 
Julian  Jackson  in  another 
world  title  challenge. 

Graham  danced,  feinted, 
countered  and  frustrated, 
and  ultimately  broke  John- 
son's heart  A sweet  left 
hook  downed  the  Canadian 
in  the  seventh  and  an  as- 
tonishingly one-sided  fight 
was  ended  in  the  eighth. 

Graham  had  gatecrashed 
the  lucrative  super-middle- 
weight world  title  scene 
and  was  rewarded  with  the 
meaningless  WBC  Interna- 
tional title  belt  More  im- 
portantly, he  proved  his  1 
doubters  wrong  five  years  . 
after  he  "quit”. 


1 r»r 
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“I  thought  Greg  was  abso- 
lutely superb,  considering  fee 
pressure  on  him."  said  Lloyd. 
"Some  people  would  have 
blamed  him  If  it  bad  gone 
wrong,  because  Tim  had  al- 
ready beaten  Rybalko.” 

Rusedski  understandably 
began  a little  nervously  but 
believed  he  had  possibly 
psyched  out  his  opponent  be- 
fore fee  match  began.  “1  gave 
the  guy  a straight  look  as  we 
tossed  for  ends  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  psychology 
worked.”  said  Britain's  No.  2. 

British  optimism  had  risen 
considerably  after  tbe 
doubles  victor)’  which  bad 
been  essential,  and  when 
Henman  took  fee  first-set  tie- 
break  off  Medvedev  there 
were  hopes  feat  a Rusedski 
victor)’  might  not  after  all  be 
needed. 

But  as  tbe  pressure 
mounted  the  British  No.  1 
was  again  warned  for  swear- 
ing. only  48  hours  after  being 
called  for  an  "audible  obscen- 
ity" in  his  opening  five-set 
match  wife  Rybalko. 

Henman  also  traded  banter 
wife  the  Ukrainian  crowd 
throughout  the  match,  partic- 
ularly when  he  broke  Medve- 
dev's serve  for  a 4-2  lead  in 
the  third  set. 

The  opening  set  was  lit- 
tered with  protests  from  both 
players  as  they  disputed  sev- 
eral line  calls.  The  flashpoint 
came  when  Henman,  serving 
to  save  a break  at  6-5,  thought 
he  heard  a let  call  when  the 
umpire  ruled  a first  service 
out 

After  a long  argument  Hen- 
man strode  away.  Then  fee 
warning  was  issued  for  an- 
other comment,  before  a poor 
backhand  allowed  Medvedev 
to  force  the  set  into  a tie- 
break. 

At  2-2  in  the  third  fee  game 
was  held  up  for  80  minutes 
because  of  rain.  On  the 
resumption  Medvedev  twice 
broke  Henman  to  take  fee  set 
6-4,  wife  fee  fourth  then  go- 
ing with  serve  until  the 
Briton  was  broken  in  fee 
ninth,  allowing  Medvedev  to 
serve  out  fee  match. 

Rusedski,  without  serving 
at  Ms  best,  was  still  able  to 
impose  himself  on  the 
Ukrainian. 

“When  you  come  on  last 
wife  the  scores  level  you 
know  you  must  not  let  your 
country  or  your  team-mates 
down,"  he  said  later. 


Winning  pair . . .Rusedski  helps  Henman  carry  out  running 
repairs  during  Saturday’s  crucial  win  Gary  m prior 
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Worldly  wise Simon  Montague  has  no  regrets 


was  Cape  Town  which  proved 
more  dangerous  to  me.  I 
smashed  two  teeth  within 
hours  of  arrival,  toasting  six 
hard  weeks  at  sea.  How  did  I 
do  it?  Don’t  ask. 

The  next  leg  through  fee 
tropics  to  Boston  could  not 
have  been  a greater  contrast. 
With  the  following  trade 
winds  we  raced  continuously 
under  spinnaker  for  19  days 
to  reach  the  doldrums. 

By  now  the  style  of  our  per- 
formance was  established  be- 
yond doubt  With  every  leg 
we  start  well  and  stay  close  to 
fee  front  of  fee  fleet  for  fee 
first  few  days,  but  after  that 
we  fail  back.  Despite  all  our 
efforts,  our  weather  tactics 
and  route  planning  have 
never  matched  the  best.  By 
the  time  we  emerged  from  fee 
doldrums  we  had  sunk  to  12th 
position,  but  eventually 
recovered  to  take  eighth  place 
by  a margin  of  seven  minutes. 

Now  we  are  only  a few  hun- 
dred mitre  from  home  on  the 
final  leg.  After  a total  of  170 
days  at  sea,  an  overall  posi- 
tion in  fee  middle  of  the  fleet 
looks  fee  most  likely  outcome 


of  our  campaign.  I feel  mild 
disappointment  that  Nudear 
Electric  has  not  done  better 
but  as  Blyth  says,  there  are 
no  losers.  To  have  circum- 
navigated the  "wrong  way”  is 
no  mean  achievement  in  itself. 

I suppose  stepping  ashore 
will  feel  like  getting  out  of 
prison.  For  10  months  we 
have  lived  in  close  quarters 
in  a steel  box  under  a regi- 
mented routine,  cut  off  from 
fee  rest  of  fee  world.  We  have 
almost  no  idea  of  events  out- 
side. It  win  take  time  to  ad- 
just back  to  normality.  I feel 
conflicting  desires:  on  fee  one 
hand  2 can't  wait  to  see  Petra 
again,  on  the  other.I  just  want 
to  bead  for  tbe  pub  with  my 
crew-mates. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  how  fee 
race  has  affected  me.  Perhaps 
In  some  as  yet  unforeseeable 
way  it  win  prove  to  be  one  of 
life's  turning  points.  Cer- 
tainly, living  would  mean  less 
without  having  done  it  Have 
I regrets?  Not  a single  one. 

Simon  Montague  becomes  the 
BBC’s  transport  correspon- 
dent in  September 
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Checking  in  . . . Jacques  VLUenenve  takes  the  flag  at  Sll 


yesterday  despite  losing  20  seconds  on  his  first  pit  stop  while  the  Williams  mechanics  replaced  a loose  front  wheel  which  bad  caused  steering  problems  photograph:  tom  jenmns 


Schumacher’s  lead  cut  to  four  points 

Jacques  Villeneuve  came  Damon  Hill's  Arrows- 1 put  his  Minardi-Hart  into  the  [ His  race  mechanic,  Jock  Into  second  place,  five  mm  I 

Williams-  Yamaha,  earning  the  reigning  wall  even  before  crossing  the  Clear,  said  the  wheel  and  hub  seconds  behind  Hakfcmen,  Ir-  ■■ JBB — JBI PB  — ■! !■ 

Renault  won  the  world  champion  his  first  start  line,  and  as  the  wreck-  would  have  to  be  inspected  vine  fravened  only  a few  7 

BrTch  rranrt  priv  point  of  the  season  and  a age  was  cleared  the  safety  car  before  it  could  be  determined  yards  beyond  the  pit  wall  be-  ^ ^ 

^ qiiwrstmie  vaster-  large  measure  of  personal  sat-  came  out  to  lead  the  field  whether  it  was  a problem  tore  coming  to  a halt  with  a M ^B  ^B  ^B  ^B  ■ 

31  OliyersiOne  yraier  I o»«Mh  tan  Ihraa  onrt  I «imI1ar  tn  the  one  that  mat  hrakp.n  drive  shaft  ^ ^ ^ 


JACQUES  Villeneuve 
and  his  Williams- 
Renault  won  the 
British  Grand  Prix 
at  Sliverstone  yester- 
day, a predictable  result  from 
an  entirely  unpredictable 
race. 

Three  drivers  led  the  race 
for  substantial  periods  and 
any  of  them  might  have  won 
It.  and  three  or  four  others 
were  in  close  contention. 

Villeneuve's  victory,  his 
fourth  or  the  year,  came  de- 
spite a problem  with  a loose 
front  wheel  tn  the  early  part 
of  the  race,  requiring  him  to 
Tight  back  from  seventh  place. 

It  carried  him  to  within 
tour  points  of  the  champion- 
ship leader  Michael  Schu- 
macher. and  enabled  the  Wil- 
liams team  — celebrating 
their  100th  win  — to  close  to 
within  three  points  or  Ferrari 
in  the  constructors' 
championship. 

Second  and  third  yesterday, 
travelling  in  close  company 
10  seconds  behind  Villeneuve, 
were  the  Benetton-Renaults  of 
Jean  Alesi  and  Alexander 
Wurz. 

At  33,  Alesi  seems  to  have 
swapped  consistency  for  his 
old  wildness  and  now  stands 
third  in  the  championship. 

And  for  Wurc.  the  23-year- 
old  Austrian  substituting  tor 
his  ailing  compatriot  Gerhard 
Berger,  the  third  finish  of  his 
three-race  career  provided  a 
first  chance  to  taste  podium 
champagne. 

David  Coulthard  brought 
his  McLaren-Mercedes  home 
in  fourth  place  after  problems 
with  his  brakes,  with  Ralf 
Schumacher's  Jordan-Peu- 
geot  fifth. 

In  sixth  place  — glory  be  — - 


came  Damon  Hill's  Arrows- 
Yamaha,  earning  the  reigning 
world  champion  his  first 
point  of  the  season  and  a 
large  measure  of  personal  sat- 
isfaction after  a week  marred 
by  political  turbulence  within 
his  team. 

Villeneuve  deserved  his 
win,  but  two  other  men  might . 
have  taken  It  from  him  with 
equal  merit 

Michael  Schumacher  led 
the  middle  section  of  the  race 
convincingly  before  retiring 
with  a broken  wheel  bearing 

on  his  Ferrari. 

Mika  Hakklnen  seemed  to 
have  worked  his  McLaren 
Into  an  ideal  position  late  in 
the  race  before  his  Mercedes 
engine  blew  with  five  of  the  59 
laps  left 

The  only  serious  contender 
never  In  with  a chance  of  vic- 
tory turned  out  to  be  Heinz- 
I Harald  Frentzen,  who  lined 
up  next  to  Villeneuve,  his 
team-mate,  on  the  front  row 
but  caused  an  aborted  start 
when  he  stalled  his  engine. 

The  German  driver  was  rel- 
egated to  the  back  of  the  grid 
for  the  restart;  he  tore  past 
half  a dozen  backmarkers  as 
they  made  their  way  through 
Copse  Comer  but  was  struck 
in  the  rear  by  Jos  Verstap- 
pen’s  Tyrrell  as  they  went 
through  Becketts  and  ended 
his  race  on  the  grass. 

With  one  win.  one  second 
and  one  third  in  nice  races, 
Frentzen's  stock  at  Williams 
Is  unlikely  to  be  high  this 
week. 

Villeneuve  took  an  immedi- 
ate lead  in  front  of  Michael 
Schumacher,  who  profited 
from  the  empty  space  on  the 
grid  left  by  Frentzen's 
removaL 

But  Ukyo  Katayama  had 


put  his  Minardi-Hart  into  the 
wall  even  before  crossing  the 
start  line,  and  as  the  wreck- 1 
age  was  cleared  the  safety  car 
came  out  to  lead  the  field 
through  laps  two,  three  and 
four. 

When  the  field  was  released 
to  resume  racing  on  lap  five 
the  leading  Williams  and  the 
Ferrari  kept  station,  barely  a 
second  apart  while  Coulth- 
ard held  up  the  remainder  of 
the  field  as  his  problems  be- 
came chronic. 

Lined  up  in  close  order  be- 
hind the  Scot  the  early  top  10 
was  completed  by  Hakklnen, 
Johnny  Herbert's  Sauber-Fer- 
rari  (destined  to  expire  with 
gear-selection  problems),  Ralf 

Schumacher,  Eddie  Irvine  In 
the  second  Ferrari,  Alesi, 


His  race  mechanic,  Jock 
Clear,  said  the  wheel  and  hub 
would  have  to  be  inspected 
before  it  could  be  determined 
whether  it  was  a problem 
similar  to  the  one  that  cost 
HID  victory  at  Sliverstone  in 
1996  and  sent  one  of  Villen- 
euve’s  wheels  into  the  debris 
fencing  at  Suzuka  later  that 
season. 

Schumacher,  who  had  al- 
ready made  his  first  stop,  as- 
sumed a coin  manning  lead 
over  Coulthard  and  the  rest 
as  Villeneuve  began  his  fight- 
baek. 

Unlike  the  Williams  and 
Ferraris,  both  McLarens  had 
planned  to  make  only  one 
stop,  and  halfway  around  lap 
28  Coulthard  decided  his 
braking  problems  had  become 


Villeneuve’s  victory  came  despite  a 
problem  with  a loose  front  wheel  in  the 
early  part  of  the  race,  requiring  him  to 
fight  back  from  seventh  place 


Giancarlo  Fisichella  in  the  1 
second  Jordan,  and  Wurz. 

When  Villeneuve  made  his 
first  pit-stop  on  lap  2L  an  old 
wniiams  problem  reared  its 
head.  The  driver  had  been  ex- 
periencing problems  with  his 
left  front  wheeL 
In  Eadt  it  had  come  loose, 
dicing  flflitingp  that  cost  an 
extra  20  seconds  as  the  me- 
chanics struggled  to  remove 
and  replace  it 
“It  was  making  the  car  diffi- 
cult to  steer,”  Villeneuve 
said,  “because  I had  to  turn 
the  wheel  10  degrees  more 
than  usual  and  there  was  a 
big  delay." 


serious  enough  for  him  to 
wave  Hakkinen  past,  shortly 
before  the  Finn  dived  Into  his 
pit 

At  the  end  of  lap  37  Schu- 
macher came  in  for  his 
second  stop,  but  he  bad  com- 
pleted less  than  a lap  after  his 
resumption  when  the  car 
twitched,  smoke  rams  fiom 
the  left  rear  wheel  and  he 
limped  to  the  garage  to  retire. 

Now  Villeneuve  regained 
the  lead  for  seven  laps,  ahead 
of  Irvine  and  Hakklnen.  At 
the  end  of  lap  44  the  Williams 
and  the  Ferrari  made  their 
second  stops  — but  whereas 
Villeneuve  zoomed  back  out 


into  second  place,  five 
seconds  behind  Hakkinen,  Ir- 
vine travelled  only  a few 
yards  beyond  the  pit  wall  be- 
fore coming  to  a ball  with  a 
broken  drive  shaft 

Hakklnen's  name  down 
to  less  than  a second  over  the 
next  few  laps  but  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  Villeneuve 
would  find  his  way  past  a 
driver  noted  for  a willingness 
to  close  the  door  on  would-be 
overtakers. 

“I  could  see  his  rear  tyres 
Mistering,"  Villeneuve  said, 
"and  he  was  starting  to  slide 
around.  I think  I could  have 
made  a move  before  the  end  of 
the  race.” 

On  the  54th  lap  a sudden 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  Mer- 
cedes ongfnp  saved  him  tha 
trouble.  For  the  Finn  this  was 
a particular  disappointment. 
A veteran  of  88  starts,  and 
commonly  accepted  as  one  of 
the  quickest  of  all  current 
drivers  if  not  the  most  cere- 
bral, he  had  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  bis  first  grand  pits 
win. 

“The  lock  turned  a bit," 

Villeneuve  said. 

“But  the  reason  we  needed 
the  good  luck  was  that  we'd 
had  bad  luck  at  the  start 

"Otherwise  we  would  have 
been  out  in  front  anyway." 

This  was,  as  he  said,  an  im- 
portant win  for  the  team.  And 
with  eight  of  the  17  races  to 
come,  a battle  to  the  wire 
remains  in  prospect. 

• Vfllenenve  received  a one 
race  ban  suspended  for  one 
race  for  following  the  safety 
car  too  closely.  The  Sauber 
driver  Nioblas  Fontana  had  a 
one  race  ban  suspended  for 
four  grands  prix  for  overtak- 
ing while  the  safety  car  was 
an  the  track. 
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Across 


7 After  false  alarm,  one 
receives  a complaint  (7) 

8 Kissed  perhaps — the  usual 

start  between  girt  and  boy  (7) 

10  Telephoned  after  the  odds 
leapt  up  (6) 

11  Introduced  the  new  resident 

(9) 

12  Engage  me  with  a plea  for 
silence  (4) 

18  Prepare  to  crate  art  In  the 
pottery  (1® 

14  Clip  Joint?  (7.4) 

19  Newspaper  articles  weH 
Informed  about 
administration  (10) 

22  School  report  returned  (4) 

23  Obtain  a foothold  (8) 

24  Party  defeat  (8) 

25  Musteal  instrument  carried 
by  soldiers  (7) 


2fl  Possibly  a S&rete  stiff?  (7) 

Down 

1 Spotted  divine  fruit  inside 

• P> 

2 Prohibit  three  articles  made 
of  fine  fabric  (8) 

3 Dog  dropped  tail  to  receive 
fuss  (6) 

4 Arranges  star  parts  In 

Westerns©) 

5 Size  of  a book  or  volume  on 
tove(6) 

6 It  reminds  men  to  give  me 
top  priority  (7) 

9  Classified  government 
orders  (11) 

IB  Private  accommodation?  (8) 

18  Exaggerated©  speed  of 
cricket  (8) 

17  Endless  pleasure  wrecked 
examination  results  (7) 

18  Associate with  a swindling 
type?  (7) 


20  One  advised  to  try  the  DfY 
cure  (6) 

21  Annoyed  at  being 
Inconvenienced  (3,3) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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